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"BUBBLE, BUBBLE TOIL AND n 
But no "trouble" for you as the quantity 


and character of protein (upon which de- 


pends the baking quality of flour) is 


determined by this and other comprehensive 
tests in the INTERNATIONAL laboratory and 
bakery -- tests that insure you of golden- 
brown, crispy-crusted, customer-pleasing 


loaves. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Seal of Minnesota + Cinderella - Robin Hood 


KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Merlin + Red Dragon - Minute Man 


TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
White Prancer - Golden Prancer + Royal Prancer 


MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
ROBIN HOOD WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
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WARTIME OBSERVATIONS OF AN ALERT BAKER 
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“IT built my cake business on the basis of quality, and I’m going to keep on giving 
my customers the best cakes I can turn out. 


“Tt isn’t so easy, considering sugar and shortening allotments. But it 

helps a lot to have high quality cake flour in the shop under these wartime 
conditions. It helps give leaner formulas the volume, texture, and 
cating quality customers appreciate.” 


Flour now must carry a greater load than before in cake baking, to 
make up for shortages of other ingredients. For maximum results 

and satisfaction, use the finest... 

Pillsbury’s Bakery Cake Flours! 


Pillsbury’s 


BAKERY CAKE FLOURS 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
General offices: Mi lis, Mi ft 
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WHY WE ARE TELLING THE WORLD 


Bread zr 4as0c 


bo see everywhere, you hear everywhere, 
that BREAD IS BASIC. 


That is partly because bread is being advertised 
as basic to approximately 29,000,000 families 
the nation over through three great popular 
magazines — Look, Life, American Weekly — 
and the Comic Sections in 49 metropolitan Sun- 
day newspapers. 


It is also because the bakers themselves are get- 
ting behind the BREAD IS BASIC program and 
promoting it in their own way across the counter 
— ig their advertising and printed matter — say- 
ing again and again BREAD IS BASIC. 


Every baker has a responsibility to his own busi- 
ness, and to the baking industry of which he is 


a part, in helping to get across every point in 
the BREAD IS BASIC advertising creed. 


He can educate his own customers on enriched 
bread. He can secure the postwar future of his 
own business by repeating again and again, 
BREAD IS BASIC. He can inform his customers 
about the quality and values in today’s bread. 
He can back the government’s National Nutri- 
tion Program. He can tell his salespeople why 
BREAD IS BASIC and enlist their cooperation 
in spreading this all-important story. 


Cut out the basic 6 points from the opposite page 
and pin them up where you can see them often. 
They are boosting today’s bread sales — and 
insuring tomorrow’s. 


Bread sr4aswc 


Most Good Bread Is Made With 


FLEISCHMANNS YEAST 


FLEISCHMANN — 1868-1943—75 YEARS OF GOOD 


YEAST FOR GOOD BREAD 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Wheatlands in the fertile mountain valleys and high 
plains throughout the great West from Idaho to Missouri 


Adds to your reputation 
as a baker of fine cakes 


PIKES PEAK 
CAKE FLOUR 


Milling Standards: 7.5 protein; .35 ash; 5.2 pH 


For Bakers... 
PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


THE COLORADO 
MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GUY A. THOMAS, Pres. and Gen. Mgr.— FREDO W. LAKE, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
SERVING THE BAKERS OF AMERICA FOR OVER 58 YEARS 


COMPLETE LINE of highest quality flours milled from 
choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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"KELLY'S FAMOUS” 


GOOD BREAD 
THE FIRST ESSENTIAL 


Neither salesmanship nor service will profit the baker 





Sacenenl leae 








who fails to make good bread.— Though he have 
every facility of plant and equipment and though 
Riser Milling Capacity he exceed all of his competitors in energy and en- 
5000 Sacks terprise, unless he produces good bread, success 


will pass him by.—And the fundamental of good 
Grain Storage Capacity bread is good flour.—It is perhaps permissible to 


1,000,000 Bushels say that the fundamental of the best bread can 


always be bought at a fair price from this mill. 
* 

WN WM KELLY : 

| \ vin IN j Kelly Always Mills for Quality 
COMPANY, . “KELLY’S FAMOUS” Will 

Prove It to YOU. 


“The WILLIAM KELLY ~ 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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BAKERS AMERICA 





... your efforts helped to produce a “hellcat’” 


ENRICHED WHITE BREAD 
Sn Cnergy Food... Protective Food 


* FOR THE FIGHTING FRONT 


ye out of the low-hanging mist on the morning 
of September 1, the Navy’s new carrier-based fighter 
... the Grumman Hellcat . . . dealt the Japanese on Marcus 
Island a swift and paralyzing blow. The official communique 
which followed this action contained indisputable proof 
that, in the Hellcat, our Navy has a plane which, for speed and 
maneuverability, by far excels anything the Japs have to offer. 


In the building of these swift and deadly fighting craft, 
wholesome, nutritious food played a vital rdle, for in the 
planning, making, and assembling of precision parts, phys- 
ically fit workers are as important as the tools and materials 
they use. The Bakers of America, by making Enriched White 


* FOR THE PRODUCTION FRONT 


Bread nationally available, are helping to maintain health on 
the production front, as well as on the fighting front. 


Enriched White Bread contributes to the Nation’s well- 
being by making readily available the vitamins, minerals, 
and proteins which promote strength and stamina. During 
these energy-depleting days of war—and the Victory and 
peace to come—Enriched White Bread will continue to 
provide these essential nutrients. 


The outstanding achievements of Merck chemists in the 
vitamin field have firmly established the name Merck as a 
symbol of leadership in the synthesis, development, and 
large-scale production of these vitally important substances. 
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Bs MERCK &CO., Inc. Manufacluring Chemists RAHWAY,N.J. 


f \ — 
| BACK THE ATTACK 
WITH WAR BONDS 






New York, N. Y. * Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. » Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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SEASONAL CHANGE-OVER to new crop 
flours? Don’t give it a thought. 





Commander-Larabee flours run so uniform throughout the year, 
you never need to worry about seasonal differences in the wheat crop. 

The great storage and milling capacity of Commander-Larabee 
Mills take care of that... by selection of the best bread wheats the 
crop affords... then blending and milling to our own high standards 
of uniformity and baking quality. 

You busy bakers . . . with overcrowded production schedules 
to maintain... are free from the old time troubles of seasonal 
variations . . . when you use the brands of Commander or Larabee 
Flours you prefer. 


Consull- your Commander or Larabee representative for the 


types and grades of Commander Larabee Flours best suited to your present 
needs ... and be better satisfied the year ’round. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY — 


GENERAL OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS — 








Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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The Whole Power of Government Is 
Backing the Better Bread Campaign 


But better bread does not mean ’ enrich- 
ment’ alone. 


It means bread that actually is better,— 
better in all-‘round quality, in texture, 
flavor, appetite -appeal. 


And the baker who builds his loaf up 


to this higher standard will win in con- 





sumer favor— 


Will win for his own business success. 


No Baker Can Make Good Bread 
without Using Good Flour 





THEM IDLANDFLOURMTLUNG CO 
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“Immediate Action” Promised Millers 





PRICE CEILING COMMITTEE PRESENTS 
DEMANDS TO HIGHEST OFFICIALS 


Stabilization Director Vinson and Congressmen Told of Millers’ 
Plight in Positive Terms—Action Expected 
Through RFC Funds 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The flour ceiling committee of the Millers 
National Federation has laid its demands for relief from the 
present squeeze due to high wheat prices before Director of Stabili- 
zation Fred Vinson and lesser OPA officials in very positive terms 
in a series of conferences last week and Nov. 1, and managed to 
extract from Vinson a promise that “immediate action will be 


taken.” 


What form this action will take was not made known 


to the millers’ committee, but in view of the President’s espousal 
of subsidy payments to preserve his “hold the line” policy, as con- 
tained in his message to Congress, the millers feel assured that 
payments to the mills will be made possible through RFC funds. 

Here in brief are the successive steps taken by the millers’ 
ceiling committee to get action from the government: 


Oct. 23 (in Chicago)—Told by Colin S. 
Gordon and Allan Moore of OPA that 
they would have to take their case to 
higher authority. 

Oct. 25—Price squeeze situation hov- 
ered over deliberations of the FDA Mill- 
ing Advisory Committee sessions on 
other problems ; 

Oct. 26, 27 and 28—Chairman Lingham 
and associates cooled their heels await- 
ing appointments with OPA officials ; 

Oct. 29.—Preliminary conference with 
James F. Brownlee, price czar of OPA, 
with Atherton Bean and Allan Moore 
sitting in; followed by a more detailed 
confab with Colin S. Gordon and Ather- 
ton Bean of OPA and presentation of a 
formal demand for action; 

Oct. 30.—Preliminary conference with 
Paul Porter, of Vinson’s office, who made 
the interesting disclosure that last August 
Stabilizer Vinson directed OPA to de- 
velop a program on flour and finished 
products which ostensibly would not frac- 
ture the president’s hold the line order; 

Nov. 1.—Vinson himself received the 
ceiling committeemen and gave them a 
respectful hearing, and from him they 
elicited the promise that “immediate at- 
tention” would be given to their appeal. 

Members of the millers’ committee, 
of course, would not comment on the 
government’s failure to initiate some ac- 
tion to remove the squeeze in view of 
Mr. Vinson’s order of last August to 
develop a program which would solve 
the present situation. At OPA it was 
merely said that “we have been working 
on the problem, but its ramifications 
were so great that more prompt action 
was impossible.” 

To formally get their demands for 


WAR SERVICE FUND GROWS 


Cuicaco, Itt.—The total subscribed 
so far to the special war service fund 
of the American Bakers Association 
amounts to $29,830.59, the Association 
announced on Oct. 29. Contributions 
have been received from 207 bakers, 
allied trades firms and bakery associa- 
tions in 33 states. 
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LAKE SHIPMENT OF 
GRAIN ASSURED 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—(Special)—A 
modification of the Great Lakes iron 
ore movement has been ordered by 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
to be effective from Nov. 1 until the 
close of navigation to the extent 
necessary to assure movement of the 
remaining portion of the 1943 grain 
quota. Director Joseph B. Eastman 
has announced. To accomplish this 
movement, ODT has arranged for 
the release of ore boats to carry dur- 
ing the first half of November 15,000,- 
000 bus of grain to assure reaching 
the 135,000,000-bu season quota cer- 
tified by the War Production Board. 





action before the price office, the millers 
framed some cogent views in a state- 
ment delivered to OPA under date of 
Oct. 29. They minced no words in the 
communication, copies of which have 
been left with certain members of Con- 
gress who requested chapter and verse 
of the present squeeze, and what the 
millers wanted done about it. 
these congressional sources, it is under- 
stood, individual members of the mill- 


ers’ committee have received assurance 


From 


that “some action will be taken on the 
subject,” if the price authorities con- 
tinue to ignore the problem. 

“Wheat flour millers,” the Lingham 
committee wrote to OPA, “are experi- 
encing an intolerable squeeze between 
advancing wheat costs and flour prices 
ceilings established by the Office of Price 
Administration. Wheat prices have ad- 
vanced by as much as 2214¢ bu beyond 
the levels of wheat prices upon which 
the flour price ceilings were established. 

“Such a squeeze cannot be endured. 
If millers continue to mill and sell flour 
under these conditions, they do so at 
an actual out of pocket loss. Millers 
should not be expected and cannot af- 
ford to conduct their business on such a 
basis. In many critical situations millers 
are supplying flour where needed even 





though they are compelled to sustain 
substantial losses in doing so. How- 
ever, they cannot do this on their en- 
tire output, and consequently many mill- 
ers, including many small and medium 
size millers, are withdrawing from the 
market. 

“Should the squeeze continue for any 
length of time, all millers will be com- 
pelled to withdraw from the market. 
To continue to mill and sell flour under 
these conditions would result in bank- 
ruptcy for those who did so. Flour and 
bread are basic food necessities and 
must be made available in abundant 
quantities. So far as wheat supplies and 
milling facilities are concerned, we can 
produce all the flour that is needed, but 
there is no sound reason why the mill- 
ing industry should be compelled to face 
economic ruin in doing so. 

“It is imperative that flour prices ceil- 
ings be adjusted immediately to elimi- 
nate this squeeze. The Emergency 
Price Control Act as amended, estab- 
lished parity as a reasonable level below 
which price ceilings on agricultural com- 
modities should not be fixed and the act 
requires that any ceilings on articles 
processed from agricultural commodities 
should reflect such a level to the pro- 
ducer. Flour prices ceilings, therefore, 
should be adjusted to that level of wheat 
prices which meets the provisions of 
law, and we recommend that this be 
done immediately even though such ad- 
justment makes necessary an increase 


in the price of bread with whatever such 
increase entails. 

“We consider the principle of estab- 
lishing a price ceiling on a manufactured 
article without at the same time estab- 
lishing a ceiling on the raw material 
from which the article is produced as 
basically unsound and unworkable. The 
present situation confronting the milling 
industry is a perfect illustration. Such 
a situation should not be allowed to 
occur again. Therefore, until such time 
as wheat ceilings are established, flour 
ceilings should be reviewed periodically 
and, if necessary, adjusted to properly 
reflect wheat costs. 

“This recommendation is presented to 
the Office of Price Administration by a 
committee of millers appointed by the 
Millers National Federation for that 
purpose and designated as_ the 
ceiling committee of the federation. 

“The millers who are members of the 
federation produce approximately 85% 
of the total flour production of the en- 
tire country, and their mills are located 
in all of the principal milling sections.” 

The flour ceilings committee members 
signing the statement included: 

Fred J. Lingham, chairman, Federal 
Mill, Inc; G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, 
Inc; John L. Locke, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co; E. W. Morrison, Morrison 
Milling Co; M. F. Mulroy, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co; Elmer W. Reed, Shel- 
labarger Mill & Elevator Co; Isaac E. 
Woodard, Acme-Evans Co. 


flour 





President Plugs for Subsidies 


Wasirineton, D. C.—Describing them 
as “war subsidies” instead of producer 
or consumer subsidies, President Roose- 
velt urged Congress, Nov. 1, to continue 
and increase the administration’s food 
price subsidy program to assure an ade- 
quate supply and prevent a “serious and 
dangerous cycle” of inflation. 

He renewed his request to extend the 
life of the Commodity Credit Corp. and 
to give it additional funds and said the 
various agencies charged with the re- 
sponsibility of stabilizing the cost of 
living will from time to time place be- 
fore Congress the “programs necessary 
to hold the line,” among them a plan 
which the President said will keep bread 
prices down. 

The Ptesident did not say how much 
new money the government would need 
for price control in 1944, but he said it 
would be more than the $800,000,000 
used this year, a sum he described as 
about equal to “the cost to us of waging 
this war for three days.” 

Programs are now under way to re- 
duce retail prices of certain commonly 
used fruits and vegetables and that a 
major part of these decreases will be 
made possible without use of subsidies 
but by reducing margins and returns 
“which are excessively high,’ Mr. Roose- 
velt said. 

The President said the United States 
has exceeded all World War production 
figures in the food line by large margins 
and control programs in this war have 
kept the rise in the cost of living since 
August, 1939, to not quite 26% as com- 


pared with 53% for the like period of 
the last conflict. 

Comments from members of Congress 
indicated that the President’s message 
did little to change the views of those 
opposed to subsidies on food which they 
describe as subsidizing consumers at 
the expense of taxpayers at a time when 
consumers are able to pay adequate 
prices for foods. The food subsidy pro- 
gram—almost killed by Congress last 
summer—has been meeting strong con- 
gressional opposition, and the House 
committee recently voted to 
outlaw subsidies hereafter in spurning 


banking 


a WFA request for more subsidy funds. 

Commenting on wartime food needs, 
President Roosevelt’s message said: 

The average soldier or sailor eats ap- 
proximately 51, lbs of food per day 
almost half as much again as the aver- 
age civilian. In the last war we fed 
4,000,000 people in’ uniform. In_ this 
war by the end of 1948 we will have 
almost 11,000,000 men in uniform and 
they will be scattered in all parts of 
the world. 

The amount of food going to lend- 
lease is gradually increasing. In 1941 
it was 2% of our food production; in 
1942, approximately 6%. This year be- 
cause of increasing Russian shortages 
and other needs, it will probably reach 
10%. The food that is sent to Russia 
is almost all for the use of the Russian 
army. 

A very small percentage of our food 
now goes to feed the liberated peoples of 
North Africa, Sicily and Italy. 
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LONG AWAITED REGULATION SETS 
BASIS OF $1.64 PLUS CHARGES 


Seiailiibiieats 
No Reduction in Flour Prices Will Follow Roll Back of Soft 
Wheat to Correspond With Flour Ceiling— 
Contracts Exempt for 30 Days 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—A “roll back” of 
5@15ce bu in soft wheat prices from 
recent selling levels is made by the long- 
expected ceiling on soft winter wheat 
outside the Pacific area, MPR 487, 
which was issued by the Office of Price 
Administration Nov. 1, to become effec- 
tive Nov. 6. 

Conforming closely 
previously outlined in 


to expectations 
these 
the new ceiling regulation is established 
on a parity basis calculated at $1.641, 
bu, Chicago and St. Louis, plus certain 
handling charges which may not total 
more than 61/,¢ bu. 

Although it lowers wheat 
values, the new regulation will not re- 
sult in any reduction in soft wheat flour 
prices, since it merely readjusts wheat 
values to a basis a little higher than the 
soft wheat flour ceiling as established 
last March 2. 

The major portion of the soft wheat 
crop in the states affected has already 
moved at prices above the new ceiling 
basis, and the price order is written so 
that millers’ margins will be narrowed 
over the March flour basis to the ex- 
tent that extra handling charges are 
paid above the basic ceiling price. 

As a practical matter, millers will 
still be “squeezed” to the extent of 
about 10c bu on the basic price, since 
the parity on which the ceiling is based 
is a little higher than the wheat parity 
that prevailed at the time the flour ceil- 
ing was established. In addition, a large 
portion of the wheat moves through 
elevators and millers will be paying 
most of the handling charges allowed 
over the basic price. For that reason 
it is not expected that there will be any 
important increase in flour sales as a 
result of the ceiling. 

To ease the period of adjustment from 
old to new wheat values, the OPA regu- 
lation provides that contracts executed 
prior to Nov. 6 are exempt, provided 
delivery is made by Dec. 6. The regula- 
tion does not apply to sales of soft 
wheat for seed. 

Soft wheat sales are covered in the 
states of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Wisconsin and Iowa and all 
states east of them. There is no ceil- 
ing on soft wheat sales in the other 
14 states in the mountain and Pacific 
Coast areas, the OPA said, because “it 
presents a different type of pricing 
problem and because wheat produced in 
those states has not yet reached parity.” 


columns, 


future 


TERMINAL PRICES 


Maximum prices at terminal markets 
for No. 1 soft wheat of any class, car 
lots, bulk, with transit billing annexed 
to the lot sold, are established as fol- 
lows per bushel: 

Chicago $1.64, St. Louis $1.6414, 
Milwaukee $1.641/,, lower Missouri Riyer 
markets (Kansas City, St. Joseph, Leav- 
enworth and Atchison) $1.5914, Evans- 


ville $1.6634, Cincinnati $1.6814, Louis- 
ville $1.68, Baltimore $1.7834,, Phila- 
delphia $1.7914, New York $1.8014, Bos- 
ton $1.8134, Memphis $1.6814, Atlanta 
$1.861,, Galveston $1.761/,. 

The following discounts are provided. 
No. 2 Ic, No, 3 2c, No. 4 3c, No. 5 
41%,c, sample other than moisture 8c, 
mixed wheat 4c, light smutty lc, smutty 
3c, light garlicky 1c, garlicky 3c, weevily 
lc, ergoty.5c, treated 2c. The moisture 
discount for each ,% or fraction there- 
of over 14% is le. Lack of transit 
billing will bring a 6c discount. 

HANDLING CHARGES 

Ceiling prices at interior and country 
points are based on terminal prices less 
The country dealer is allowed 
3c, deducted from his own local ceiling. 


freight. 


The regulation allows the addition of 
handling charges over ceiling prices to 
an aggregate maximum of 61/,c bu, but 
the charges can be added only where the 
services actually are performed. The 
allowances are 11/,c bu commission, 11/,¢ 
merchandising, %4,c brokerage, Ic for 
handling through terminal elevator; pro- 
vided that the first two charges may not 
total more than 41/,c and elevation more 
than 2c. For l.c.l. sales and sales to 
feeders in small lots larger merchandis- 
ing allowances are granted. 

It should be noted that the OPA reg- 
ulation pertains to prices 
For example, the schedule of dis- 


maximum 
only. 
counts are the least which may be de- 
ducted and buyers are allowed to dis- 
count by greater -amounts. Similarly, 
the country elevator may pay no more 
than 3c under the carload ceiling at the 
station where wheat is purchased, but 
may pay less. 

As a practical matter in times of 
searcity, however, competitive condi- 
tions are not likely to allow any greater 
discounts than provided by the price 
regulation. For that reason the country 
elevator margins are regarded as too 
low. It had been expected that a 4c 
figure would be allowed. 


COUNTRY PRICES 


divided into three 
In Area A, the large producing 
section (from the western boundary to 
the New England states and south to 
include Tennessee) the maximum price 
at interior points is set at the price less 
freight to any terminal city which will 
give the highest price at the particular 
interior point in question. Thus, a 
miller could buy wheat in a particular 
spot and bring it to his milling point at 
a price above the local ceiling at the 
milling point. It could not be resold 
at the milling point, however, for more 
than the ceiling there. 

This situation means that for all of 
Area A east of Chicago and north of 
the Ohio River the country point price 
by elimination will be based on eastern 


The country is 
areas. 
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eat Ceiling on Parity Basis 





terminals such as New York and Phila- 
delphia. The only exceptions are areas 
north of and close to the Ohio River, 
where wheat moves to river terminals. 

The prices in Area B, which comprises 
New England, Virginia, West Virginia, 
New Jersey, Delaware and the eastern 
shore of Maryland, are based on the 
Chicago maximum prices, plus the low- 
est carload domestic proportional rate. 
In Area C, the southeastern states plus 
and part of Louisiana, the same applies 
with St. Louis as the basing point. In 
the remainder of Louisiana, which is 
Area D, Kansas City is the basing point. 

The complete text of the ceiling order 
appears on page 17. 

OPA STATEMENT 

In issuing MPR 487, the OPA com- 
mented as follows: 

“This represents the first time any wheat 


has been brought under OPA ceilings. Soft 
wheat grown in the 34 states covered nor- 


mally accounts for 80 to 90% of the nation’s | 


soft wheat production but only 25 to 30% 
of the entire wheat crop of the country. 
Hard wheat, the major wheat crop, is not 
at present under price control since mar- 


ket prices have not reached parity. 

“Soft wheat produced in the 14 Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast states was 
omitted from the new ceilings because it 
presents a different type of pricing problem 
and because wheat produced in those states 
has not reached parity. 

“The new ceilings apply to all soft wheat 
sold in the 34 states regardless of the part 
of the country in which the wheat is pro- 
duced. 

“Soft wheat is used chiefly in the mill- 
ing of flour for cake, pastry, cookies, crack- 
ers, biscuits and related bakery products. 
It is generally not interchangeable with 
hard wheat owing to the high protein con- 
tent of hard wheats which renders them 
unsatisfactory for the milling of ilours for 
cake and pastries. 

“Soft wheat was brought under price con- 
trol to check a rapid rise in prices for this 
commodity, which started last July, and 
which if continued would result in in- 
creases in the cost of living. The action 
was taken after consultation with represen- 
tatives of growers and the grain handling 
trade. 

“Ceilings established today reflect parity 
to the grower in leading markets without 
taking into consideration any payments 
made under the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act and other govern- 
mental subsidies and somewhat more than 
100% of parity for growers outside the 
principal producing areas. 

“The ceilings are higher than any prices 
that prevailed for soft wheat from 1958 
to until the rise which started last Jul 
and which was due to the prospect of a 
short crop in the central states and the 
East.”’ 





Still ‘“Squeezed”’ 





Soft Wheat Flour Sales -Pick 
Up Following Wheat Ceiling 


Soft wheat flour sales picked up some- 
what following announcement of the new 
ceiling prices on that grain. A sizeable 
business was reported by some mills at 
ceiling levels as buyers attempted to in- 
sure themselves against a possible mar- 
ket blockade which some feel may follow 
establishment of maximum prices. 
Cracker and cake bakers and other soft 
wheat users are actively in the market 
and millers are willing to sell at ceiling 
levels so long as they can cover with 
cash wheat 

No long continued increase in soft 
believed _ likely. 
Although effecting some “roll back” of 
soft wheat prices, the net effect of the 
ceiling is to leave millers “squeezed” 
to the extent of about 10c bu over the 
basis on which the soft wheat flour 
ceiling was established last March 2. 

Part of this is due to the rise in parity 
calculations in the interval since March 
and the rest is attributable to the fact 
that millers will be buying much of 
their wheat with a substantial part of 
the 61%,c bu handling charges that are 
allowed over the basic ceiling price. 
With gross handling charges added, the 


wheat flour sales is 


price at Chicago and St. Louis, for 
example, is $1.71 bu, whereas the soft 
wheat flour ceiling was set on _ the 
basis of the then parity value of approxi- 
mately $1.61, Chicago. 

Furthermore, there is no ceiling on 
Pacific Coast wheat sold in 14 western 
states and many millers in the central 
states have had to supplement the short 
crop in that area with Pacific pur- 
chases. With no check on wheat values 
on the west coast, wheat costs are not 
wholly frozen. While the new soft wheat 
ceiling regulation governs sales of all 
types of wheat in 34 states east of 
the Rocky Mountains, it does not apply 
to sales in the western area, so millers 
can still purchase f.o.b. coast, but not 
resellers. 

Buyers of soft wheat flour are showing 
interest in the new wheat ceiling, how- 
ever, and many are concerned about the 
potential effects of the order. The pos- 
sibility of a blocked wheat market simi- 
lar to the corn situation is stimulating 
some soft wheat flour sales, although 
buyers generally are fairly well booked. 

It is expected that the 30-day period 
of grace on old contracts for soft wheat 
will bring out some wheat in the next 
few weeks. 





Flour Buyers Heavily Booked 
But Looking Around for More 


Although heavily booked, flour buy- 
ers show indications of fearing a block- 
ade of the flour market and continue to 
purchase whenever millers will sell. A 
dip in wheat prices in the fore part 
of the last week was followed by con- 
siderable selling of flour in fair to good 
sized lots, despite the price squeeze. 

Both bakery and family flour buyers 


were active but the largest part of the 
business was done in spring wheat flour 
on which the price pinch is less severe 
than on winter wheat flours. Spring 
wheat mills sold 166% of capacity as 
against 90% in the preceding week and 
hard winter wheat mills booked 39% as 
compared with 42% in the previous pe- 
riod. There was a good deal of bakery 
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flour business included in the total, most 
of it undoubtedly taken at small mar- 
gins. 

Two large bakery chains were in the 
market for flour over the week end, both 
of them apparently managing to pur- 
chase considerable flour despite the ceil- 
ing squeeze. Most of the sales made to 
these buyers, however, appeared to be 
by their old sources and many mills 
refused to quote. Ceiling levels were ob- 
tained on all the sales, amounting in 
total to several hundred thousand sacks. 
The buyers bought both hard winters 
and springs, and one of them, at least, 
was still in the market Novy, 1. 

Present unfilled flour orders must set 
some kind of a record. In spite of 
heavy mill operations, judged by or- 
dinary standards, the unfilled order 
backlog continues high and in case of 
spring wheat mills has expanded in 
recent weeks. 

Meanwhile the wheat market, which 





NO HARD WHEAT 
CEILING 


* 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—There will be 
no ceiling on hard wheat until prices 
for that commodity reach parity, OPA 
officials indicated this week in discuss- 
ing millers’ price ceiling troubles. 
Ceilings on soft wheat were estab- 
lished this week at approximately full 
parity basis without consideration of 
any farm payment deductions, and 
OPA said that it could not fix hard 
wheat ceilings on any other basis. 
Such a ceiling would have to be accom- 
panied by some compensating action 
for millers, either a higher flour price 
ceiling or a subsidy. Refusing to com- 
ment on the effect of the President’s 
request for expanded food subsidies, 
OPA officials stated that work will 
continue on several alternative pro- 
posals pending Congressional decision 
on subsidies. 





showed signs of slipping a week ago, 
came back with a rush to reach higher 
ground at the beginning of this week, 
gaining 2@214c bu. At present wheat 
prices the grip of the squeeze is tighter 
than ever. 
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Research Council Approves 
5% Soy Flour in White Bread 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Food 
experts and nutritionists of the Na- 
tional Research Council have officially 
approved the addition of 5% of high 
protein flours to wheat flour in the bak- 
ing of breads and specialty breads. 
Text of a resolution to this effect, adopt- 
ed Oct. 22, has been transmitted to the 
War Food Administration and the Food 
and Drug Administration, before which 
appeals have been pending for some 
time to reopen the records on standards 
of identity for bread. 

The standards of identity for bread 
were published some weeks ago in ten- 
tative form. Immediately soy flour, 
cottonseed flour and peanut flour inter- 
ests appealed to the Federal Security 
Agency to reopen the hearings to receive 
testimony in support of the higher vege- 
table protein flours in the standards. 

The Food and Drug Administrator of 
FSA referred the request to the War 
Food Administration for recommenda- 
tions. The Food Administrator in turn 
passed the problem along to the Na- 
tional Research Council for study. Dr. 
R. R. Williams was appointed by the 
food and nutrition board of the council 
to name a small committee to investigate 
the value of higher protein flours, with 
the result that the following official 


action was taken on the subject: 

“In view of the reduced supply of 
animal proteins available within the 
United States for civilian use during 
the war emergency, the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council considers it advisable 
that the use for human food of vege- 
table proteins of superior biological 
value should be encouraged and stimu- 
lated by opening all reasonable avenues 
for such use, Vegetable sources rich 
in protein of high quality include soy- 
beans, peanuts, corn germ, wheat germ 
and yeast. To varying degree, they have 
the merit of supplementing the proteins 
of the endosperms of cereal grains with 
certain amino acids in which the latter 
are more or less deficient. 

“While these protein sources are not 
equally adaptable to all of the follow- 
ing purposes, each has merit for one or 
more of them and their possibilities 
should be explored thoroughly. This 
exploration should include their distri- 
bution through commercial channels. The 
purposes for which they should be ex- 
plored are: 

“1, Special food dishes or recipes 
designed to produce attractive home 
blends. 

“2. Incorporation in standard breads 
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or specialty breads. For this purpose, 
proportions of less than 38% of the 
wheat flour used are regarded as fur- 
nishing too little superior protein to be 
of significant nutritional service. There 
are experimental data demonstrating 
that 5% exert significant supplementing 
effects on the proteins of wheat flour. 
For purposes of use in commemrcial bak- 
eries, either in bread or other bakery 
products, it is of major importance that 
the special protein sources, such as soy 
flour, should become available in highly 
standardized ,grades so that their per- 
formance in doughs is fully predictable. 
This fact should be brought to the at- 
tention of the producers of these prod- 
ucts. 

“3. Incorporation in meat products 
as extenders. 

“In order to fulfill these purposes, no 
restrictions to such use in bread of 
these superior vegetable protein sources 
should be imposed in any regulations 
that may be issued setting standards of 
identity for bread during the period of 
the emergency. 

“Further, encouragement should be 
given to increasing the use of high pro- 
tein vegetable products in commercial 
meat products in so far as this is prac- 
ticable.” 





REDUCTIONS ANNOUNCED 
IN VITAMIN QUOTATIONS 


Another reduction has been made in 
the price of enrichment ingredients. Ef- 
fective Nov. 1, the price of thiamine 
hydrochloride is reduced from $290 kilo 
(2.2 Ibs) to $265 kilo and riboflavin is 
reduced from $490 kilo to $4380 kilo, 
Merck & Co,, Rahway, N. J., has an- 
nounced, 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN PRODUCTS EARNINGS 
New York, N. Y.—The Corn Products 
Refining Co. and subsidiaries for the 
nine months ended Sept. 30 show a 
net income of $5,909,591 after taxes and 
charges, compared with $6,392,502 a 
year ago. 





OPA Names Members of Flour 
Millers Advisory Committee 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Letters of ap- 
pointment of the new flour millers’ ad- 
visory committee of the Office of Price 
Administration were put in the mails 
this week to the following millers: 

Frank J. Allen, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn. 

Henry Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., Dallas, Texas. 

O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle. 

R. W. Goodell, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

J. S. Geen, Williams Bros. Co., Kent, 
Ohio. 

Richard K. Hammel, Trenton (Ill) 
Milling Co. 

J. A. Henderson, Henderson Roller 
Mills, Monroe, N. C. 


G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

Julius E. Lentz, 
Treichlers, Pa. 

Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill, Inc., 
Lockport, N. Y. 

E. P. Mitchell, Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Kansas City. 

Harold Roth, Omar, Inc, 
Neb. 

W. P. Tanner, Tanner-Duncan-Siney 
Corp., New York. 

F. A. Tucker, J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Vernon S. Tupper, Nashville (Tenn.) 
Roller Mills. 

I. E. Woodard, Acme-Evans Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

George H. Work, Colorado Milling & 


Mauser Mill Co., 


Omaha, 


Elevator Co., Denver. 

J. L. Yergler, Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Harold E. Yoder, Co-operative Mills, 
Inc., Auburn, Ind. 

This committee includes representa- 
tives of all sizes and types of mills as 
well as representatives of blenders and 
flour jobbers who are under MPR 296. 
The committee will be consulted on all 
matters affecting the maximum price 
regulation on flour. 
of business 
OPA — was 
short time ago following criticism that 
OPA was operating theoretically and 
without sound business advice. 


Development 
committees by 


advisory 
adopted a 


The business advisory committee sys- 
tem was first adopted by the War Pro- 
duction Board, which created such com- 
mittees for consultation on WPB regu- 
lations, including a millers’ committee 
which was appointed a little more than 
a year ago when the matter of milling 
concentration was under consideration. 
When the food sections of the War Pro- 
duction Board were transferred to the 
newly created War Food Administra- 
tion, the advisory committees were like- 
wise moved over. 

Personnel of the WFA flour millers’ 
advisory committee is as follows: 

O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; Henry Cate, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., Dallas, Texas; M. F. 
Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; Sydney Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Philip W. Pills- 
bury, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis; Fred Borries, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville; Samuel H. Rogers, 
Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C; C. D. McKenzie, McKenzie 
Milling .Co., Quincy, Mich; R. S. Dickin- 


son, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha; Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill, 
Inc., Lockport, N. Y; Ward Magill, 
Kansas Milling Co,, Wichita; Frank J. 
Allen, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn; J. Lloyd Ford, Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
A.O.M. SELECTS ST. LOUIS 

Kansas Crtry, Mo.—St. Louis has been 
selected by vote of the executive com- 
mittee of the Association of Operative 
Millers as its convention city for 1944. 
Dates of the convention will be June 
5-9, and the meetings will probably be 
held at Hotel Jefferson. Plans for the 
convention, of course, are contingent 
upon the war and its effect upon meet- 
ings of this type. 
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H. F. SPENCER, KANSAS 
CITY GRAIN BROKER, DIES 


Kansas City, Mo.—Harold F. Spencer, 
61, prominent Kansas City grain broker 
for more than 30 years, died unexpect- 
edly Oct. 29 at his home. Heart disease 
was believed to have been the cause. 

Well known to all grain men and 
widely known as well in the community, 
Mr. Spencer handled a great volume of 
business in pit trading, most of it con- 
sisting of hedging operations for mills 
and elevators. 

Mr. Spencer for many years sang as 
a baritone soloist in many Kansas City 
churches, and his well developed voice 
stood him in good stead during some of 
the noisy trading sessions in the Kansas 
City pit. 

Funeral services, held in Kansas City 
Nov. 2, were attended by most of the 
grain and milling trade in the Kansas 
City market. 
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STORED WHEAT DECLINE OF 22% 
PROMPTS TALK OF ALLOCATION 


—_ >—- 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics Notes Rapid Disappearance of 
Wheat Into Feed and Industrial Alcohol Channels— 
Millers Express Some Concern 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—A de- 
cline of 22% in stocks of wheat stored 
in interior mills, elevators and ware- 
houses on Oct. 1, as compared with 
the same date last year, was reported 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Its report, dated Oct. 25, 
showed interior storage stocks totaled 
205,587,000 bus on Oct. 1, 1943. The 
total in storage last year was 263,466,- 
000 bus. 

Members of the Flour Milling Indus- 
try Advisory Committee met Oct. 25 
with officials of the War Food Adminis- 
tration to discuss plans to abate the 
rapid disappearance of wheat, prin- 
cipally in feed and industrial alcohol 
channels. The group’s discussion cen- 
tered around what may be a Controllled 
Materials Plan for grains and the op- 
eration would be either through WFA 
edict or through a government-industry 
agreement of allocation of grains. 

The committee pointed out that the 
industry must meet unprecedented de- 
mands for flour as human food for our 
civilians, armed forces, Allied and lib- 
erated this, committee 
members stated, the industry must be 


areas. To do 


asssured of ample wheat stocks. 

It was agreed that while feed and 
alcohol uses are vital in the war pro- 
gram, the most important utilization of 
Crop and 
carry-over for the crop year, 1943-44, 
total 1,454,000,000 bus. About 40,000,000 


bus a month is being used to supple- 


wheat is as human _ food. 


ment corn, oats and barley in feeding 
increased numbers of livestock and ex- 
panded dairy herds. Millers in 1943-44 
will use 590,000,000 bus for flour (in- 
cluding exports); about 100,000,000 bus 
will be used for alcohol, and about 80,- 
000,000 bus will go for seed. 

The reserve 
stocks at the end of the current market- 
ing year is not high, the committee said, 
in view of transportation difficulties and 
the diffusion of wheat stocks among 
thousands of elevators and granaries all 
the country. Although Canada, 
Argentina and Australia have sufficient 
wheat supplies for export, inadequate 
shipping, railcar, and trucking facilities 
make importation of this wheat difficult. 

While circuitous 
routes, backhauls, and similar shipping 
delays have already been formulated by 
designated industry committees, the need 


margin of prospective 


over 


plans to reduce 


for an intensive nation-wide transporta- 
tion conservation program was outlined 
by government representatives at the 
The ODT has asked every in- 
dustry to prepare a plan to decrease 
overall ton-mile requirements during 1944 
by at least 10%, it was pointed out. 

As a result of the meeting, four task 
groups of industry executives will be 
appointed to: 

(1) Develop 
vation plan. 

(2) Outline 
disposition of 


meeting. 


a transportation conser- 


a program for equitable 
flour reserves after the 
war, keeping in mind rehabilitation needs 
and the possibility of continued overseas 
feeding. 

(3) Study the industry’s machinery re- 


quirements, broken down into CMP, B 
equipment, and B program requirements. 

(4) Consider the adoption of larger 
minimum size shipping containers in or- 
der to conserve packaging. 

The government’s estimates of wheat 
in storage do _ not com- 
mercial stocks at 46 terminal markets 
reported by the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration, wheat in merchant mills 
reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
nor wheat owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corp., which is stored off farms 
in their own steel and wooden bins. Re- 
ports by operators of storage concerns 
upon which these estimates are based 
reveal stocks in unusual locations where 
wheat had not been stored in significant 
quantities previously, such as distilleries 
and feed plants. 


include 


October stocks of wheat were lower 
in practically every state than on Oct. 
1, 1942, the chief exceptions being in 
New England, New Jersey and Colorado. 
On the other hand, they were larger than 
average in the chief producing states 
in the great plains and western areas 
(except Idaho and California) although 
below average in most of the soft winter 
wheat area. 

Stocks of wheat in interior mills, ele- 
vators and warehouses added to farm 
stocks Oct. 1, 1943, total 723,327,000 bus. 
This total is about 20% less than the 
combined stocks of 907,612,000 bus on 
Oct. 1, 1942, but 44% above the seven- 
year (1935-41) average combined stocks 
of 503,440,000 bus on that date. 

Stocks of Wheat in Interior Mills, Elevators 
and Warehouses Combined With Stocks 


on Farms Oct. 1 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 





Average, 

Class— 1935-41 1942 1943 
Hard red winter... 182,715 424,497 281,219 
Soft red winter... 114,492 107,720 83,410 
Hard spring ...... 108,131 242,544 239,419 
DUPER ccccvccsccse 26,416 49,312 38,399 
WIS ceccccccccee 71,686 83,539 80,880 

STOUR cccceevse 503,440 907,612 723,327 
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LACK OF WHEAT PASTURE 
ADDS TO FEED SCARCITY 


MinneEApOLIs, Minn.—Failure of win- 
ter wheat to germinate in time to per- 
mit its use as a pasture crop for cattle 
now coming off the western ranges is 
adding to the corn belt’s feeding burden, 
A. W. Erickson, operator of a crop re- 
porting service, reports after returning 
from a trip to the Southwest. 

“Cattle receipts in Kansas City is 
ample evidence that the wheat has not 
germinated in the Southwest,” Mr. 
Erickson points out. “These animals 
were coming off the ranges in good con- 
dition earlier and many went to the 
killing pens. Now they are not as 
fleshy, packers cannot kill and handle 
them as fast as they’re coming in and 
the ‘grasser’ market is down until now 
the corn belt is getting interested. 

“Even if only 40% of these ‘grassers’ 
are picked up by corn belt feeders, they 
are all wanting feed. Last year all of 
these animals were pastured through 
the winter on wheat and came off this 
pasture in April hog fat. Lack ef wheat 





pasture this winter will add to the corn 
belt’s feeding burden,” he said. 

Mr. Erickson added a bit of advice to 
the gourmets by saying, “There'll be 
plenty of beef for a time now, so get 
your teeth into a good juicy steak while 
it lasts. A year from now it may be 
quite different.” 
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HOUSE-TO-HOUSE BAKERY 
TRUCKS GET USED TIRES 


Wasuineton, D. 





C.—House-to-house 
bakery trucks became eligible for used 
and Grade 3 tires Nov. 1 by joint action 
of ODT and OPA. 

One reason for releasing used equip- 
ment to these bakers was “the increase 
in industrial employment of housewives” 
who had thus to depend on baked goods. 

The vehicles made eligible for used 
tires have been ineligible for new tires 
since 1941 and since 
October, 1942. Tires could be recapped 
but replacements are now necessary as 
tires have reached a point where fur- 
ther recapping is impossible. 


for used tires 
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FOREIGN ECONOMIC 
AGENCIES COMBINED 


Leo T. Crowley, Administrator of Newly 
Created Agency, Announces Key 
Staff Appointments 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administrator Leo T. Crowley has 
announced the organization and staff of 
the Foreign Economic Administration, 
the agency he was appointed to head up- 
on its creation Sept. 25. 

The 


worked 


new organization, which was 
out in conjunction with the 
Bureau of the Budget, accomplishes « 
complete unification of the foreign eco- 
nomic operations formerly carried on 
by the Office of Economic Warfare, the 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilit:- 
tion, the Office of Lend-Lease Adminis 
tration, such parts of the Office of For- 
eign Economic Co-ordination as may be 
transferred from the Department of 
State, and the foreign procurement ac- 
tivities of Commodity Credit Corp. 


In the most far-reaching consolida- 





Farm Cash Income Running 32% 
Above Same Period Last Year 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Cash income 
from farm marketings of $11,117,000,000 
in the first eight months of this year was 
32% higher than the $8,415,000,000 real- 
ized in the similar period a year ago, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports. Government payments in Au- 
gust were sufficient to raise the total 
payments for the eight-month period to 
$496,000,000 as compared with $484,000,- 
000 for 1942. Cash income including 
government payments totaled $11,612,- 
000,000 for January to August this year 
and $8,899,000,000 last year. 

Income for the first eight months of 
this year showed an increase over 1942 
for all classes of products. Food grains 
rose 27%, feed grains and hay 29%, 
cotton and cottonseed 41%, oil bearing 
crops 124%, tobacco 40%, vegetables 
44%, fruits and nuts 35%, meat animals 
27%, dairy products 22%, poultry and 
eggs 52%. 

Cash receipts from nearly all prod- 
ucts were greater in August this year 


than in the same month last year. In- 
come from apples rose 69%. This in- 
crease was due to a rise in price, as the 
volume of sales was no greater than in 
1942. Receipts from potatoes were 58% 
above last year. There were 22% more 
potatoes sold in August, 1943, than in 
August, 1942, and the price was 30% 
higher. The record number of hogs on 
hand was reflected in a 50% increase in 
volume of sales in August this year to 
bring about a 45% gain in income. Re- 
ceipts from the sale of corn were up 
59% over last year. About 25% more 
corn was sold this year at a price which 
was 26% higher. Truck crops moved 
to market at much higher prices this 
year than last and receipts increased 
16%. The volume of eggs sold in 
August was 13% greater than in the 
same month in 1942. Price was 20% 
higher and income was 36% greater. 
The quantity of milk sold was only 4% 
above last year but this with a 24% 
rise in price resulted in increased re- 
ceipts of 29%. , 


GROSS FARM INCOME: NET INCOME AND PRODUCTION EXPENSES 
OF FARM OPERATORS, UNITED STATES, 1910-43 * 
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* INCLUDING GOVERNMENT PAYMENTS, BEGINNING 1938 
DATA FOR 1943 ARE TENTATIVE ESTIMATES 


Gross farm income, which has increased steadily since 1938, 


is estimated to 


be $22,700,000,000 for 1943, the largest on record. Production expenses have 


also risen since 1938, but not as much relatively as gross farm income. 


Net 


income has increased sharply during the past five years and will probably amount 
to about $12,500,000,000 in 1943. 
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tiop of government agencies of this war, 
Mr. Crowley stated that all functions 
of the merged agencies have been trans- 
ferred to FEA and that their identity 
as separate agencies is being terminated. 

Mr. Crowley emphasized that effective 
liaison arrangements are being worked 
out between FEA and the Department 
of State. Under the terms of the ex- 
ecutive order establishing FEA, the ad- 
ministrator is given authority for for- 
eign economic operations of the consoli- 
dated agencies in conformity with our 
foreign policy as defined by the Secre- 
tary of State. 

The unification of those agencies on 
the domestic front paves the way for 
comparable action abroad, Mr. Crowley 
idded. 

Included in the list of appointments 
innounced by Mr. Crowley to fill key 
staff and operating positions are the 
following men: 

Lauchlin Currie, acting deputy admin- 
istrator; John Carter Vincent, acting 
special assistant to the administrator; 
Oscar Cox, general counsel; William H. 
Schubart, acting director, bureau of 
supplies; Sidney H. Scheuer, assistant 
director, imports procurement and de- 
velopment branch, and Murray Latimer, 
assistant director, liberated areas branch. 
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CHARLES PFIZER EARNINGS HIGH 

New York, N. Y.—Charles Pfizer & 
Co. Ine., for the nine months to Sept. 
30 shows a net profit of $1,345,046 after 
$2,500,000 estimated taxes. This com- 
pares with $873,623 last year after $1,- 
485,000 taxes. These earnings set a new 
high record for the company and are 
greater than any full year with the ex- 
ception of 1929. Sales reached $11,877,- 
536 during this year’s three quarters, 
from $8,207,968 last vear. 
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DR. J. A. LECLERC HEADS 
SOY LABORATORY PROJECT 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The Internation- 
al Food Laboratories, Inc., headed by 
Dr. J. A. LeClere, the lively 70-year-old 
chemist who retired from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last June, soon 
will be ready for business in Takoma 
Park, Md., on the outskirts of Washing- 
ton, according to an announcement made 
by Mrs. LeClere, who will be associated 
with her husband and others in this en- 
terprise. The laboratory will deal chief- 
ly in developing uses for soybeans, a 
subject with which Dr. LeClere has long 
been an ardent advocate. 

Dr. LeClere retired on June 1 from 
the federal service, having served as 
senior chemist in the bureau of cereals, 
grains and nuts for some years. He is 
regarded as one ofgthe best informed 
men on utilizing soybeans as food, and 
according to Mrs. LeClerc, who is also 
a nutritionist, he does not intend, de- 
spite his age, to remain in the back- 
ground of food technology and develop- 
ment. 

“You know,” said this enterprising 
lady, “I introduced soybeans into the 
United States. I brought the beans 
from China, and have been rather close- 
ly identified with the development of 
their use in foods and feed since then.” 

Mrs. LeClere said that Dr. LeClere 
since his retirement, has been a consult- 
ing chemist for a number of mills which 
have been experimenting with soy flours, 
and has worked with the dairy industry 
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in development of new uses for soy oils. 
He was at one time chief chemist for the 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

The laboratory, states Mrs. LeClere, 
has been endowed by a prominent man 
whose name cannot now be disclosed, but 
who is interested in the improvement of 
the American dietary through the great- 
er utilization of soybeans. The endow- 
ment amounts to $50,000, she said. 

“Dr. LeClere has not been inactive 
since leaving the Department of Agri- 
culture,” Mrs. LeClere said. “The new 
laboratory will have the benefit of the 
chemical experimentation of a number 
of leading chemists and food authorities, 
including some who are nationally prom- 
inent. Further work will be done on 
dairy experiments and with dehydrated 
foods generally. 

“We have already done wonders; 
among our findings have been that by 
adding vegetable oils to plain coffee 
cream we have been able to step up 
whipping cream by 33%. Also Dr. 
LeClere has developed a soybean mayon- 
naise, which costs 6c quart, and a but- 
ter has been developed which costs only 
8c lb to produce and which should re- 
tail for about 10c. 

“Marvelous success has also been at- 
tained in working with chickens and tur- 
keys. The formulas including soy oil in 
chick feed have resulted in development 
of the birds for full eating in six weeks, 
while our turkey experiments have shown 
by the use of special formulas that 
they gained on an average of a half 
pound a week. In each development 
the cost has been less than present fowl 
feeds.” 
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OMAR BUYS OHIO BAKERY 

Omar Bakeries, Inc., Omaha, Neb., has 
purchased the Weik Bakery, Inc., of 
Hamilton, Ohio, a house-to-house baker) 
which operates a large number of routes 
This brings to six the number of bakeries 
operated by the Omar firm, the other 
plants being located at Omaha, Milwau- 
kee, Indianapolis, Columbus, and Spring- 
field, Ill. 








BREAD .S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB DINNER 
Inu.—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago will hold a dinner meeting the 
evening of Nov. 16 in the Bal Tabarin 
Room of the Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 
Officers and governors of the American 
Bakers Association will be guests of the 
Bakers Club, and a nationally known 
speaker has been engaged as a feature 
of the program. 


CHICAGO, 
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SEVERAL BAKING FIRMS 
REPORT QUARTER PROFITS 


Several baking companies recently have 
reported third quarter profits: 

The General Baking Co., New York, 
announces net income for the 39-week 
period ended Sept. 25 of $1,240,826 after 
estimated federal taxes of $1,902,174. 
This compares with an estimated net for 
the corresponding period of 1942, of 
$1,301,016, after estimated federal taxes 
of $1,515,161. 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., New 
York, and subsidiaries, for the nine 
months to Sept. 30, report net profit 
$1,353,210, compared with $961,745 for 
like 1942 period. 

B. Manischewitz Co., New York, large 
matzoth baker, for the fiscal year ended 





July 31, 
against $192,089 a year ago. 

The National Biscuit Co., New York, 
for the quarter ended Sept. 30 reports 
net income of $2,524,930 compared with 
$2,172,618 for like period of 1942. For 


the 12 months ended Sept. 30, net in- 


report net income $75,359, 


come was $11,324,285, compared with 
$9,700,774. 
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PETER B. CAREY, VETERAN 
CHICAGO GRAIN MAN, DEAD 


Peter B. Carey, one of only four men 
to have held the office of president of 





the Chicago Board of Trade for three 
died at 
Oct. 31, following an extended illness. 


successive terms, Milwaukee, 

Mr. Carey spent practically his entire 
lifetime in the grain business. Graduat- 
ing in 1903 from De LaSalle Institute, 


he immediately affiliated himself with 





The Late Peter B. Carey 


Bogert, Wright & Co. He became a 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade 
in 1912, holding a ticket for 
years at the end of which time he sold 
it to engage in another line of business. 


several 


In 1920 he again purchased a member- 
Mr. Carey was extremely active 
in Board of Trade affairs. 
a three-year term as director during 
1927-29. In 1930 he was elected second 
vice president, and the following year 
he moved up to the first vice presidency. 
In 1932 he was elected to the presidency 
of the board, holding that office for three 
terms. In 1941 he 
served as first vice president. 


ship. 
He served 


consecutive again 

In addition to his grain business, Mr. 
Carey was president of the 208 South 
LaSalle St. Building Corp., last 
year was elected sheriff of Cook County 
for a four-year term. 


and 
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WEST VIRGINIA MEETING PLANNED 

The West Virginia Bakers Association 
will meet Nov, 3 at the Pritchard Hotel, 
Huntington. The principal speakers will 
be Ralph D. Ward, chairman of the 
board, American Bakers’ Association, 
and Robert H. Black, administrator of 
Food Distribution Order No. 1. An in- 
formal banquet will be held at 7 p.m., 
presided over by Fred Heaslip, of Lo- 
gan, president of the association. Hon. 
Kenneth S. Wherry, United States sena- 
tor from Nebraska, and member of the 
Small Business Committee, will make the 
principal address. 
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SUGAR BONUS OF 10% 
GIVEN FOR HOLIDAYS 


—— 
Bakers and Other Industrial 
Given Added Allotment for 
November-December 


Users 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A special _holi- 
day season sugar “bonus” for bakers 
and other industrial users amounting to 
10% of their 1941 sugar base has been 
announced by Price Administrator Pren- 
tiss M. Brown for the November-Decem- 
ber allotment period. Present regular 
allotments are at the rate of 80% of 
the 1941 The bonus brings the 
allotment for the two-month period to 
90% of the base. 

“The present Mr. 
said, “is in keeping with OPA’s policy 
of increasing ration allowances whenever 


base. 


increase,” Brown 


this is possible.” 

Mr. Brown explained, however, that 
these special allotments for the Novem- 
ber-December period must not be con- 
sidered permanent increases. He point- 
ed out that the present supply situation 
gives no assurance that they can _ be 
maintained after the first of the year. 

It was also pointed out that today’s 
order in no way changes the special 
allotments now in effect for the produc- 
tion of bread-type bakery products. 

Application for temporary increases 
for November December 


and may be 


made to local boards between Nov. 10 


and Dee. 31. 
OPA ADJUSTS BURLAP BAG 
CEILINGS IN SOME AREAS 


Wasutnoton, D. C.—Ceiling prices for 





new burlap bags have been decreased 
slightly in the western part of the coun- 
try by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and increased slightly in the middle 
section and near ports of actual arrival 
of burlap. However, the general level 
of bag prices was not changed. 

The action reflects a price change pro- 
vided recently for burlap sold by the 
DSC. 
zation. 


This action parallels that equali- 

It was taken by changing the 
formula for calculating maximum prices 
for burlap bags, so that freight costs 
are included in the factor based on cost 
of the burlap, instead of the conversion 
margin. 

Amendment No. 3 to price regulation 
No. 151 is effective Oct. 30. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STOCK TRANSFER IN PROGRESS 
MiInNEApOLIsS, Minn.—Holders of the 








5% original series first preferred stock 
of International Milling Co. have been 
asked to 
exchange for new 4% series “A” first 
preferred on the basis of one share of 
the old for one and one twentieth shares 
of the new. 


send in their certificates for 
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MILL REMODELED INTO FEED PLANT 

Watitows, Orecon.—The Wallowa 
(Oregon) Roller Mills, purchased by 
Neal F. Knighten, manager of the Sat- 
isfaction Cereal Co., Hardman, Oregon, 
cereal and 





is being remodeled into a 
feed plant. 
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VICTOR CHEMICAL EARNINGS 

Net income for the Victor Chemical 

Works for the quarter ended Sept. 30 


amounted to $275,826, compared with 
$304,384 for the corresponding 1942 


quarter. 
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FLOUR OFFERINGS DIMINISH AS 
PRICE SQUEEZE ADDS FORCE 


Bakers Showing Some Concern Over Withdrawal of Offers— 
Some Soft Wheat Flour Business Reported 
on New Basis 


Flour markets offerings are becoming 
more and more restricted as the wheat 
market continues to show strength pro- 
vided in part by the rapid disappear- 
ance of wheat stocks and the assurance 
that no ceilings will be imposed on hard 
wheat until that 
commodity hits par- 
ity levels. Bakers 
are in __ instances 
showing some con- 
cern over the dimi- 
nution of offerings and are booking ad- 
ditional supplies whenever anything is 





offered. The family trade is fairly ac- 
tive, with business possible in more 
markets than is true of the bakery 


grades. Colder weather also is giving 
family trade a boost. 

Kansas City reports that sales are 
stymied by ceilings, except for most 
family grades which are already well 
booked by the trade. Business last 
week amounted to 39% of capacity, com- 
pared with 42% in the preceding week 
and 34% in the corresponding period a 
year ago. Clears are featuring the 
flour market in the Southwest by climb- 
ing rapidly 25@50c over the basis less 
There is a keen 
demand for the feed trade, bakers and 


than two weeks ago. 


specialty processors which has shoved 
the market up to where some clears 
have actually sold at ceiling levels in 
the last few days. Sizable stores of 
clears are still being held by some mill- 
ers, but much of the clear tonnage has 
been liquidated. Clears are generally 
priced now at $2.75@3 sack, with the 
volume of trading slowing down at these 
values. 

In the Northwest bakers are believed 
to be buying whatever is offered in or- 
There 
has been a heavy run of car lot orders 
and sales ranging up to 10,000 sacks. 
Business last week reached the 
prising total of 166% of capacity as 
against 90% in the week previous and 
34% in the similar period a year ago. 
Unfilled orders are much larger than 
normal, millers report, 


der to be assured of supplies. 


sur- 


Sales to bakers are spotty, Buffalo 
millers state, but the family trade shows 
an active demand, with sales at a fairly 
high level. Clears are becoming scarce. 
Throughout the East most flours are 
being withdrawn from the market and 
offerings are practically nil. Family 
flours in some instances are still obtain- 
able. 

At Chicago only scattered business is 
reported, with sales to bakers very lim- 
ited. Family sales, however, are a little 
more active. 

No accurate determination of the ef- 
fect of the soft wheat ceiling on flour 
sales is available as yet, although it is 
reported that some business is being 
done at or near ceilings as buyers at- 
tempt to insure themselves against pos- 
sible market blockade. Cracker bak- 
ers, cake bakers and other soft wheat 
flour users are interested in the market 
and millers are willing to sell as long 
as they can cover with cash wheat. 

On the Pacific Coast, millers report 
that business is virtually impossible be- 
cause of ceiling limitations. Mills are 
busy, however, working on old bookings. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour output showed a slight gain over 
the previous week amounting to about 
9,000 sacks, The production rate of 
mills reporting to Tue NorriwesTern 
Miter was about 6% greater than a 
year ago and 15% greater than two 
years ago before the big flour output 
rise began. Weekly output of flour by 
these mills, representing approximately 
73% of the total flour output, was 3,- 
sacks last week and 3,496,601 
two weeks ago. Last year’s output, re- 
ported by mills representing 64% of the 
total output, was 3,012,871 sacks and two 
years ago the figure was 2,749,326 sacks. 
Most of the gain over last week was 
accounted for by larger production in 
the Northwest, Central States and Pa- 
cific Coast. The total advance in those 
sections was nearly offset by lower pro- 
duction in the Southwest and at Buffalo. 


505,552 





FEEDSTUFFS SITUATION SHOWS 
SLIGHT IMPROVEMENT 


———<>—— 


Influenced by Downward Revision of Feed Grain Prices and 
Indications of Increased Corn Supplies—Offerings of 
By-Products Remain Scarce Despite Larger Output 


The general feedstuffs situation has 
eased moderately, influenced principally 
by a downward revision of prices for 
feed grains and by further indications 
that increased supplies of corn, will soon 
be available to the feed industry, as 
evidenced by the 
CCC announcement 
that the agency 
would not accept 
corn of over 15.5% 
moisture in connec- 





tion with the WFA program. A record 
disappearance of feedstuffs of all de- 
scriptions is taking place and despite 


a large output of such items as wheat 
feeds and the oil seed meals only scat- 
tered lots are available for fresh sale 
from day to day. Such offerings go 
quickly at full ceiling levels. The index 
number of feedstuffs increased about 
two and one half points as the result 
of the higher prices for gluten feed and 
gluten meal and was calculated at 191.8 
compared with 189.38 for the previous 
week and 161.2 for the corresponding 
week last year. 

Output of millfeed at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and the Southwest amounted 
to 56,211 tons last week, according to 


figures compiled by Tue NortHwesTERN 
Mitter. The figure compares with 56,- 
736 tons in the preceding week and 50,- 
804 in the similar period a year ago. 
Complete details of output for the three 
centers are shown in the table on the 
opposite page. 

Mills in the Northwest are running 
heavier than at any time on this crop, 
but in spite of the production there is 
no millfeed available on the market, 
with the entire output going into mixed 
cars and applied on previous sales. 
Ground wheat is at such a premium over 
millfeed that mills could sell their out- 
put many times over. 

The wheat feed situation at Chicago 
continues strong with demand far in 
excess of available supplies. Handlers 
of all kinds are anxious buyers of wheat 
offal in any amount. Most of the pro- 
duction moves in mixed car lots. 

Millfeed sales are again of limited 
volume at Kansas City with straight 
cars of millfeeds all but impossible to 
obtain. The general feed situation in 
that area is further aggravated by con- 
tinued dryness in the Southwest result- 
ing in an unfavorable start for the 
winter wheat crop with minimum fall 
pasturing in prospect. 

At Buffalo the situation remains very 
firm even though production is heavier 
and larger quantities are allocated to 
distributors. Supplies move as rapidly 
as produced and there is no accumula- 
tion of stocks. Prices remain at maxi- 
mum levels. 

In Canadian markets, the demand is 
heavy and the supply inadequate. Pro- 
duction is at record levels, but so is de- 
mand, Exports are at a standstill with 
winter wheat millfeed unavailable and 
spring wheat millfeed not exportable by 
law. 

OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


Nothing new has developed in the oil 
seed meal situation. Production though 
heavy continues inadequate to meet the 
urgent demand. According to reports 
from the Chicago market, offerings of 
soybean meal are further limited by re- 
cent large deliveries of soybean flour and 
soybean pellets. 
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ADEQUATE AMOUNTS 
OF BURLAP AVAILABLE 


Only 20% of it in Lightweights—29% 
Decrease in Nine Months Cal- 
cutta Burlap Output 


New York, N. Y.—The trade reports 
adequate amounts of burlap available 
for customers’ needs, although only 20% 
of it is in lightweights. 
erences of bag manufacturers for this 
grade, it is hoped that government regu- 
lations will be relaxed and more will be 
offered. Meantime, the Central Burlap 
Office has clarified the OPA’s revision of 
price schedule equalizing freight rates, 
by means of a circular to the importers 
explaining the mechanics of the new 
plan. Some confusion is apparent but 
few deliveries have as yet been maile 
against the change. Paralleling the 
price equalization, ceilings for new bur- 
lap bags have been slightly decreased in 
the West, and slightly increased in the 
Midwest and near actual ports of arrival. 

Reports from Calcutta mills show a 
decrease of 29% in the nine months bur- 
lap output. Heavy sacking jute pro- 
duction is practically the same as last 
year. 

Cotton bagging is extremely difficult 
to get as mills have sold their output 
ahead. Second-hand bags are likewise 
scarce as labor shortages add to inabil- 
ity to get supplies. Cotton futures re- 
flected with activity the Army Quarter- 
master’s request for bids on nearly 1\),- 
250,000 yards of cotton sheeting in addi- 
tion to its recent invitations for bids on 
print cloths, drills and other fabrics. 
Good progress on picking the remnants 
of the cotton crop is reported. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 19.99 as compared with 
13.86 a year ago. 


In view of pref- 


The Bemis composite 





Flour Output at 


Crop Year High 


NEW peak in flour production for the current crop year was set during October 
by mills reporting to THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER when 15,156,456 sacks were 
produced. This represented a gain of a little more than 6% over September 


and an increase of a little less than 1% 


for the larger number of mills reporting this year. 


over a year ago when adjustment is mad¢ 
Although the best mont! 


this crop year, the figure fell a little short of the total for January, 1943, which 
represents the peak monthly output for the current wartime flour production 


boom. 


The all-time high for monthly flour production was set in October, 


1928, and the 1928-29 crop year still represents the top mark in U. S. flou: 


production. Last crop year’s total 


stands 


second, and with production s0 


far this crop year running slightly larger than a year ago, tH® current season may 


ultimately set a new record. 
The gain over the preceding month 


was rather evenly distributed among the 


various milling sections, all of which stepped up production. 
Details of production by various sections for the past three years is shown in the 


following table: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 





Previous October 





October, 1943 month 1942 1941 1940 
kn , MTEC CTT CC *3,518,848 3,312,577 3,368,679 3,140,861 2,380,29 
oy a, MER EROLUTT CCE 5,501,633 5,216,836 5,276,302 4,768,890 4,484.9 
BOUTS ve viecveseeverversscscese 2,091,965 1,958,243 1,941,370 1,748,316 1,827,259 
Central and Southeast ........ 42,504,534 2,462,768 2,072,392 1,968,893 1,999,95 
North Pacific Coast ...ccccccoe 1,539,476 1,333,301 997,907 1,131,728 1,529,80 
| SPREE TERT RTE Tere 15,156,456 14,283,725 13,656,650 12,758,688 12,222,28 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 64 


*Partly estimated. t+tIncomplete, 


TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTSt 


October, 1943 
791,054 
tNine mills. 


713,349 


September, 1943 


October, 1942 
876,363 


October, 1941 
782,734 
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Heavy Wheat Disappearance 


Open Market Offerings Taken for Feed— 
Demand From Milling Interests Grows 


of large amounts in the face of the near 
application of ceiling prices. Amounts of 
cash wheat on sale prove sufficient to 
meet daily requirements, but sales are 
thinly spread among mills and merchan- 
disers. 


Wheat prices show a little strength in 
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Keeps Prices Stron 
P Ss s 
G 
s | The continued heavy disappearance of 
e a wheat stocks and the announcement that 
\ no ceilings for hard wheat would be 
‘ set below parity levels serve to keep 
. i wheat prices steady, with slight gains 
; recorded during the past week as demand 
from commercial in- 
) terests expanded 
and wheat ownership 
, appeared more favor- 
able. 





Wheat continues to 
move into feed channels at a rapid rate, 
with government holdings declining rap- 
idly despite domestic and Canadian pur- 
chases. Feed purchases from open mar- 
ket offerings are also increasing as the 
CCC product becomes more difficult to 
obtain. 

Seeding of winter wheat is about com- 
plete in most of the northern and cen- 
tral portions of the country and is near- 
ing completion in the Southwest except 
where delayed by lack of moisture. Newly 
sown grain was benefitted by rains in 
most sections, except in portions of the 
central and southern plains where the 
soil continues too dry. There was con- 
siderable seeding in eastern Nebraska 
after the rains but slow progress is being 
4 made in the drouth area of northwestern 
Texas. Stands are generally good except 
in western Kansas, western Nebraska, 
and northwestern Texas where they are 
poor and much wheat has not yet ger- 
minated, 

Threshing of wheat in the Canadian 
provinces is about complete with large 
quantities of the grain being stored in 
open piles on the ground pending space 
becoming available in country elevators. 
Due to the small winter wheat crop in 
eastern Canada, the demand for winter 
wheat from western Canada has been 
i greater than the available supply. As a 
result the wheat board has lifted de- 
livery quotas on Alberta winter wheat. 
Producers may deliver this type of grain 
whenever there is a space at their de- 
livery points. Production of winter 
wheat in Alberta was estimated at 300,- 
000 bus this year. As a result of low 
delivery quotas and congested space the 
grain marketed during the first 12 weeks 
of this crop year totals 123,810,000 com- 
pared with 132,365,000 bus during the 
same period last year. 

With receipts of well over 3,000 cars 
last week, and a net advance of almost 3c 
bu in the option, it is not to be wondered 
at that premiums are off a little at Min- 
neapolis. Mills and elevators alike are 
short-handed, and difficulty is experi- 
enced in unloading grain cars promptly. 
Even high protein offerings are compara- 
tively neglected, and premiums on cash 
wheat have declined 1@21/,c bu. Shippers 
are still bidding 4%@I1c over Minneapolis 
basis for Duluth unloading and eastern 
milling account. 

Influenced by the action of futures and 
moderate open market offerings, cash 
hard wheat prices at Kansas City are 
1 to 2c higher with premiums ranging 
‘se higher on the low and intermediate 
protein offerings to %4¢c lower on the 
stronger type samples. Differentials on 
red wheat are off from 2 to 5c as a re- 
sult of indifference toward ownership 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 











Previous Oct. 31, Nov. 1, Nov. 2, 

the Pacific Northwest, following the : week 1942 1941 1940 

2 ; NN in vivewea aden 795,364 746,994 676,723 593,239 

trend in middle western markets, but Southwest .............ceceeees 1,304,381 1,154,804 986,487 994,876 

- - e ae sia : : SN Gta eis cp cue bat cas 486,640 432,476 397,606 

there is little wheat passing in actual  (Gentral and Southeast ........, 573,672 557,063 469,643 427,074 

trade. There is a limited amount of OTR PAGES COGS ccccccccves 364,572 353,153 208,954 365,413 

milling business, due to small flour book- MEET CPPCC T ee 3,505,552 3,496,601 3,012,871 2,749,326 2,778,208 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 64 


ings, and a desire to keep stocks up, bu: 


Crop-year flour production 








the main source of business continues to Percentage of activity + r July 1 te————., 
be in the feed trade. Feeders are puy- Ores —— etry ‘eat 940” “1943 “ia 
ing on a large scale, with demand excep- ft het pehentes boy 4 bo +4 pte yh Heth 4 
tionally heavy, and mixers unable to se- Buffalo .......... 80 84 74 64 70 7,976,459 6,997,996 
cure delivery of CCC feed wheat. Gov- <emrsl and, A 72 7] gag Batley enor 
ernment restrictions brings buyers into itil os PI vy 73 66 67 56,078,053 49,598,537 


the market on a broader scale to cover 
where government 
feed wheat cannot be used. 


their requirements 











THE SOUTHWEST 
56 Representative Mills 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 











Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
GREAG 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE capacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Oct: 88-80 005052 814,380 764,601 94 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week 814,380 806,145 99 capacity output _ tivit 
Export Sales to CCC Tear G86. oc05+« 814,380 709,218 87 Oct. 24-30 ...... 738,823 485,142 66 
. ‘ Two years ago... 814,380 600,713 74 Previous week .. 738, 496,015 67 
First Since Futures Five-year average ...-...ceeeeecees 75 Year ago ....... 738,822 475,173 64 
Ten-year AVETAZS ....cceseccveccece 70 Two years ago... 763,518 424,940 56 
Suspension in Canada Kansas City nn 36 
Ont. GEG 265525 352,800 311,141 88 P “ dal heal ap ai eee eee 
r 7 , Previous week .. 352,800 296,555 84 roduction for current week was partly 
Vancouver, B. C.—For the first time Year ago ....... 352,800 257,060 73 ~«estimated. 
since the federal government put a stop We ee 852,800 236,768 a Minneapolis 
J 2-VEAr AVETAB!S .ceccceceesesesse D 
to futures trading on the Winnipeg Ten-year average ......+.+se+se+es 75 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
eo a aay. capacity output tivity 
Grain Exchange, export wheat business Wichita Got, 9698 .ssi<0 319,284 347,255 109 
ot 4 : . é Oct. 24-80 ...... 111,132 91,320 82 Previous week 319,284 299,349 94 
was done here during the week. This previous week 111.132 100,209 90 Year ago ....... 353,388 271,821 77 
consisted of between 800,000 and 1,000,- Year ago ....... 111,133 87,106 78 4«6Two years ago... 951,036 “351,786 73 
000 1 f N 3 tl | i Two years ago... 111,132 74,605 67 tg PAT AVETABES ...eceecereeeeeees 69 
jus O o. 3 northern purchasec Tem-year AVETAGE ...csccccccvecees 60 
Salina 
by agents of the Commodity Credit oct, 24-30 ...... 109,956 100,395 91 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Corp. for shipment to Pacific Coast Previous week .. 109,956 101,472 93 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Pp ‘ ‘ é ABO «esreces v9 ’ +4 entucky, North Carolina, ennessee, r- 
Year ago 109 956 1 1,420 9 Kentucl North C li T Vi 
states in need of feeding supplies. Two years ago... 109,956 74,402 68  ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 





The wheat is not for immediate ship- PACIFIC COAST Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
a ve capacity output _ tivity 
ment but it is understood will be held Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: ek BEOR oc ivas *780,696 573,672 73 
* : as Seattle and Tacoma District Previous week ..*798,336 557,063 70 
here as a bank pending shipping orders Weekly Sie wnt. ans SORE BED: voansa 686,666 469,643 68 
when sea transport is available. Future ————_ eam Giie 38 Tee reer age... SIS Shere ro 
i i cs 4 Ck, B40G0 cciccx 269,100 226,312 84 Five-year A@VeCTABe ....cccccccccccee 63 
important buying in this market is ex- Previous week 269,100 210,437 7g ‘Ten-year average Seeper teens ‘he 62 
. , ¢ Year ago ....... 221,088 124,462 56 Current week partly estimated. 
pected by the trade. Two years ago... 256368 175/375 68 *Including mills not previously reporting. 
Grain traders operating on the Van- [iye.Year Bveraee srrsrttsecssesees + BUFFALO 
. Lida pn b asuauessabenewoas ‘eacsinee - = 
couver Grain Exchange are still not Portland District Pre ao" 
clear as to how they will operate under ct. 24-30 ...... 143,200 138,260 97 Oct. 24-30 ...... 577,416 467,454 80 
. . r Previous week 143,200 142,716 100 Previous week 577,416 486,640 84 
the new Canada Wheat Board set-up year ago ....... 143,472 84,492 59 Year ago ....... 577,416 432,476 74 
following the ban on wheat futures trad- Two years ago... 146,216 92,049 63 Two years ago... 568,008 373,533 64 
cs * c “ BPivO-VOOr QVETARS ..ccccccccccceces 77 Five-year A@VeCTARe .....cceceeee 608 71 
ing. President Vernon Lester and R. C. SOR=FORS SVOTERO 2 cc vccscveccesece 71 TOR-VORF QVETABS occcsevecscccsccee 74 


Milroy, past president, have returned 
from a conference in Winnipeg when 
representatives of the trade in the West 
discussed the situation with board offi- 
cials. They reported back to the council 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


r—Southwest——, -——Northwest—— -——Buffalo——, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


of the local exchange and the general 
feeling is that while the present facili- 
ties will be used as far as possible, the 







-—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 











+ production todate production to date production to date production to date 
new set-up has not yet been finalized. Oct; 24-80 20500: 0,3: 535,815 16,929 258,648 8,944 156,832 56,211 951,295 
Previous week 31,338 16,087 9,311 56,736 
BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE Two weeks ago.. 30,400 15,600 9,441 55,441 
Se ee . 27,820 461,561 14,710 232,265 8,274 136,561 50,804 830,387 
WOE. secssnreaes 23,656 443,448 13,473 223,079 7,147 131,385 44,276 797,912 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL GETS SE Sennasbens 23,817 411,877 11,641 211,098 7,607 «133,934 43,065 756,909 
a ee 22,639 439,466 11,951 230,437 5,725 144,299 40,315 814,196 
BULK OF RYE FLOUR ORDER Five-yr. average 25,854 458,433 13,741 231,105 7,539 140,602 47,134 830,140 
Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—Seven 
million pounds of rye flour were pur- Seven unidentified vendors supplied 000 lbs of milo and 6,000,000 Ibs of mixed 
chased from two vendors by the Food 34,800,000 Ibs of compressed enriched dairy feed. 


Distribution Authority over the week 
end, with the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., furnishing 6,280,000 Ibs, 
f.o.b. New Ulm, at $2.65 per sack, and 
Doughboy Mills, Inc., New Richmond, 
Wis., supplying 720,000 lbs at the same 
price, f.o.b. its plant there. 

The flour was packed in 100-lb single 
cotton bags and is destined for ship- 
ment out of Atlantic and Pacific coast 


ports. 


wheat flour plus 60% of the resultant 
mill run mixed feed and standard wheat 
middlings upon which bids were received 
Nov. 1 by FDA. The purchases are 
destined for Pacific coast export. The 
bid invitations specified that 40,000,000 
Ibs would be purchased. 

In addition to the invitations for bids 
on enriched wheat flour, bids were asked 
on 132,000 Ibs of army type “C” bis- 
cuits, 6,268,000 lbs of rolled barley, 820,- 
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ATTEND MEETING 
Cuicaco, Int.—Mrs. Clara G. Snyder, 

director of Foods and Nutrition for 

Wheat Flour Institue, and Miss Pauline 

Girard, Eastern representative, attended 

the annual meeting of the American 

Dietetics Association at Pittsburg. En- 

riched flour and enriched bread received 

more attention in these sessions than any 
other single food products. 
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official asserted. 

“The goals for 1943-44 call for the 
production of more than 198,000,000 units 
of livestock products, while we simul- 
taneously reduce the overall level of 
livestock and poultry production,” Mr. 
FitzGerald said. “At the same rate of 
feeding as in 1942-43—that is at the 
rate of three fourths of a ton per unit— 
the quantity of concentrates of feed 
would be approximately 150,000,000 tons. 
This would leave only 12,500,000 tons 
for commercial uses, seed, exports and 
carry-over, whereas the estimates of re- 
quirements for commercial uses, seed and 
exports alone total more than 13,000,000 
tons. At this rate there would be no 
carry-over at all next fall.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald urged use of the avail- 
able feed supplies as efficiently as in the 
years immediately preceding 1943, and 
that in this manner only will the produc- 
tion goals be met. Supplies of grain in 
Canada, he said, are large, and CCC 
will continue to buy all from Canada 
The rail- 
roads, he added, have passed the peak of 
fall transportation, and CCC is hopeful 
that additional Canadian grains will be 
moved in by rail. 
ing of wheat and barley from Argentina 
for the next few 
months if ships are available. Similarly 
purchases of cottonseed meal, flaxseed 
and animal proteins from South America 
have prevailed during the past several 
months. 

Of the corn situation Mr. FitzGerald 
said: 


that it is possible to move. 


Continuation of buy- 


is being arranged 


“There has been considerable agitation 
for an increase in ceiling prices on corn 
as a panacea for all our problems. In 
my opinion, an increase in ceiling prices 
of corn would have more effect on the 
number of pigs farrowed next spring 
than on the average weights at which 
hogs now on farms are marketed, for the 
reason that an increase in corn prices 
would not establish a discount on heavy 
hogs. It is the corn eaten by the hogs 
now on farms with which we need to 
be most concerned in the immediate 
future.” 

President P. B. Curtis, La Fayette, 
Ind., told his fellow control officials that 
continued co-operation with the trades, 
government and feeders was essential if 
the war program was to be accelerated, 
but he warned that feed quality should 
not be lessened if continued long-range 
production was to be accomplished. 


LABOR IS NUMBER ONE PROBLEM 


Labor is the No. 1 problem of the 
feed manufacturer, Arthur F. Hopkins, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the American Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation, declared. Second in impor- 


tance is the shortage of ingredients. 
Combined these factors are the two 
chief limitations 
output. 

Quoting a survey of the association, 
Mr. Hopkins said that 270 companies 


on commercial feed 
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GREATER FEEDING EFFICIENCY 
NEEDED TO CONSERVE SUPPLIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Without greater efficiency in feeding live- 
stock this year there will be no feed carry-over at all next fall, 
D. A. FitzGerald, deputy director of food production of WFA, 
warned the large attendance present at the opening session of the 
Association of American Feed Control Officials Oct. 29. No such 
wasteful feeding as last year can be repeated if the available feed 
concentrates are to produce the goals set for 1944, the government 


made 1,407,156 tons of commercial feeds 
in a recent month, employing 17,584 men. 
A few months later production of these 
plants had fallen off 20%. The causes 
of the decline were: labor problems of 
all kinds 51.8%, shortage of ingredients 
40%, lack of grinding capacity due to 
the necessity of grinding oats and bar- 
ley instead of corn 7.4%, other mis- 
cellaneous problems .8%. 

A suggestion that the feed industry 
should take the lead in developing closer, 
regular contacts with the personnel of 
agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions was made by Harvey E. Yantis, 
editor of Frrpsrurrs and assistant man- 


aging editor of Tur .NorruwesTerNn 
MILLER, While relations of the 
industry with the research men are 


greatly improved, they still are not 
on an ideal basis, he said. There is only 
one excuse for the existence of either 
group, and that is to further the effi- 
ciency and output of the nation’s agri- 
culture, he contended, and their activi- 
ties should be co-ordinated intelligently 
and any differences of opinion discussed 
candidly. The function of the feed in- 
dustry should be to translate the work 
of the research group so that it is ap- 
plied practically in the feed lot. 

Mr. Yantis emphasized that small mix- 
ers as well as large ones must be includ- 
ed in this project, as no voice of the 
industry can be authentic without them. 
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SOYBEAN INSPECTIONS IN 
1942-43 ABOVE YEAR AGO 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Inspected re- 
ceipts of soybeans during the crop year 
1942-43 totaled 74,443 cars, an increase 
of about 40% over 45,152 cars inspected 
the previous year, inspectors’ reports to 
the Food Distribution Administration 
show. The total number of carload re- 
ceipts inspected during the crop year 
1940-41 was 33,280 cars. 

September inspections amounted to 
1,188 cars compared with 538 cars the 
preceding year. Forty-three per cent 
graded No. 3 or better as against 60% 
last season. 

For the entire crop year 48% of soy- 
bean inspections graded No. 3 or better 
compared with 81% in 1941-42, Ninety- 
seven per cent classed as yellow in each 
of the two years. 
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BLACK MARKET IN CORN IS 
CHARGED BY GRAIN BROKER 
Atrtanta, Ga.—The corn meal short- 

age in the Southeast has been attributed 

to black market absorption of the local 
grain supply, leaving none for legiti- 
mate trade channels, according to Ed 

Smith, grain and flour’ broker. 

“Those who have corn to sell will not 

sell at the Atlanta OPA established price 

ceiling, because they are getting a lot 
more elsewhere,” he stated. He added 


local 


that Atlanta prices were normally based 
on St. Louis or Chicago cash prices, plus 
freight. 

The comment from Mr. Smith followed 
the criticism that legitimate grain bro- 
kers were not handling any corn be- 
cause they were observing the govern- 
Critics 
of the OPA ceiling price establishment 
said illegitimate market corn brings $1.75 
@2 bu, against a ceiling of $1.45@1.50. 


ment established price rulings. 
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EXPORTS TO BRITISH GUIANA 
Toronto, Ont.—Statistics recently is- 
sued by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, Ottawa, show that in 1942 
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British Guiana imported 191,002 bags of 
196 lbs of flour, all of which came from 
Canada. This compares with imports 
of 185,617 bags in the previous year, 
which also were supplied entirely by 
Canada. 
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SEEDING OPERATIONS PROGRESS 





PortLanp, Orecon.—Seasonable weath- 
er prevails, with seeding operations go- 
ing on steadily when weather lets up 
enough for farmers to get into the field. 
An increase in wheat acreage has been 
asked for, and under normal weather 
conditions it is believed farmers will 
plant to the limit, due to shortage of 
other feedstuffs. 





FAMILY FLOUR PRICE CEILINGS 


Plain and Enriched 


State— Plain Enriched 
ME: bs dcdeiedstnaaes $5.18 $5.35 
pO ee er ere 4.21 4.38 
PE Soc isa ai neenaies 4.34 4.51 
COE Soas8ss00000% 4.72 4.89 
Colorado (west) ........ 3.95 4.12 
Colorado (east) ......... 3.70 3.87 
a ee 4.74 4.91 
Peer ere rere r er 4.69 4.86 
District of Columbia.... 4.69 4.86 
PN, cxbaeeeanivess en 5.00 5.17 
CREE acca ban ewuceseas 5.18 5.35 
IN Sako cacka ch neetn ee kak ie 4.13 4.30 
BEE fc ieaseeingeares 4.49 4.66 
PN 4.40 aecenese0asd 4.54 4.71 
ME: an se yadnaneaWaswae 4.29 4.46 
DEE ccenieseenewaxae 3.95 4.12 
EE kbendesadekees 5.00 5.17 
SCC ETT 5.00 5.17 
Arr 4.74 4.91 
eee ere 4.69 4.86 
Massachusetts .......... 4.74 4.91 
CEE dsbc:0eeetas eens 4.59 4.76 
POND 5 6 Siosc0cewaces 4.34 4.51 
EES oS Sivcc ca wadats 5.18 5.35 
POUNDS 6 ensennaseeeee 4.29 4.46 


Flour per 100 Lbs 


State— Plain Enriched 
ES o.scdeganuiéaeee $3.83 $4.00 
TEE civ saaeun ness 3.95 4.12 
PES cnn Gidscdeseeana 4.46 4.63 
New Hampshire ........ 4.74 4.91 
ge Serer 4.72 4.89 
New Mexico ........0.- 3.95 4.12 
a eee 4.72 4.89 
North Carolina ......... 5.23 5.40 
i eee 3.95 4.12 
ee err 4.59 4.76 
NED ss cnnecsswensien 4.21 4.38 
ee rrr 4.08 4.25 
Pennsylvania ........... 4.69 4.86 
ee, eee 4.74 4.91 
South Carolina ......... 5.18 5.35 
BG GROOR: vciaccccves 3.95 4.12 
PIED, shire ctnnpawens 5.13 5.30 
ME pckeveuncesdsxaes 4.31 4.48 
GN c40 000445 000eeRuS 4.21 4.38 
WE: 6 cdscucverewaae 4.74 4.91 
ME kuSaeneknaewe 4.69 4.86 
WEEN a vss ccescase 4.08 4.25 
Welt VeRO 60580608 4.69 4.86 
EN cia nigncnsees 4.59 4.76 
MEE, Gickcbavesnaens 3.83 4.00 


Prices are for carloads delivered at any point in the state and are for flour 


packed in 100-Ib cottons. 
circumstances: 


Self-rising flour over plain 


tainers. 


Family farina: 





DIFFERENTIALS 


Enriched flour over plain ... 
Enriched flour, plus optional enriching ingredients 


Mixed and pool cars: f.o.b. team or industry track 
at destination ........... 
Less than 108 cwts: f.o.b. mill or sellers’ warehouse 18c 


ne OR NN Sc xkwsamedesosaseessees 33c 
More than 108 cwts, but less than carload: 
F.o.b. mill or sellers’ warehouse..............+ 5c 
eS Po eer. eee ee ee 13c 
Retail sales by millers or blenders..............+. 63c 
Small sized packages. (See package differentials. ) 
FAMILY CASE GOODS 
(Enriched and unenriched) 
Family cake flour and family whole wheat flour: 
234-lb packages (12 per case)............ $2.75 case 
114-lb packages (24 per case)............ 2.75 case 
Other packages of 5 Ibs or less............. 7 1-3c Ib 


Plus cost of packages, labels and shipping con- 


28-0z packages (18 to case )— 
Car lots $3.47 case; l.c.l. $3.55 case. 
14-0z packages (24 to case)— 
Car lots, $2.70 per case; l.c.l. $2.75 per case. 
Other packages of 5 Ibs or less, 934c Ib, plus cost of 
packages, labels and shipping containers. 


Following is a table of differentials that apply for other 


Per cwt 
cs aer hae saan nase 17c 
27c 
a re ee ee ree 13c 


Auk esdea ee Paes 5c 
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Notice to Competitors: 
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American Meat Institute Plans 
to Fight for ‘“‘Rightful Market’’ 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Members of the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute have served notice 
on their competitors in the food field 
that they will fight for their rightful 
market on their rivals’ own terms—pro- 
tein values. 

The institute, continuing its educa- 
tional advertising campaign in national 
magazines and newspapers into the 
fourth straight year, in January will 
start hammering hard on the theme that 
meat—and not wartime substitutes given 
increasing promotion in recent months— 
is the real “protein yardstick.” 

Plans to protect gains made by the 
industry, and to counteract appeals of 
the cereal makers, soybean producers and 
other manufacturers of meat substitutes, 
were unfolded at the annual institute 
meeting recently by W. R. Kinnaird, 
promotion manager. 

He called attention to the drive 
launched last August by makers of ce- 
real foods to convert these products 
from breakfast favorites into an all- 
day food. Soy food manufacturers, he 
said, are ready to kick off a $2,000,000 
advertising campaign boosting their food 
products, which has already been given 
the official sanction of government offi- 
cials. The protein story of these com- 
petitive foods, he added, has been “aided 
and abetted” by considerable editorial 
material which fails to put meat in its 
proper place in the food scale. 

Recent emphasis on protein is not a 
fad, Mr. Kinnaird pointed out. Lead- 
ing medical authorities agree on the 
necessity of sufficient amounts of protein 
for the human being. 

Outlining the original basic objectives 
of the AMI’s educational program, a 
folder distributed to members pointed 
out how the war has affected them. 
The institute set out to improve per 
capita consumption of meat—an objec- 
tive in suspense for the duration “be- 
cause we have no sales problem now.” 
It aimed at strengthening the competi- 
tive position of meat among all foods, 
and “we cannot afford to let people 
go into the postwar period with the 
feeling that ‘the substitutes are pretty 
good after all.’” 

The AMI also planned a program to 
inform the public of the nutritional 
value of meat and now, “if we cannot 
keep meat in their stomachs, we cer- 
tainly must keep meat in their minds.” 
The institute must also stand guard 
to make sure that no new prejudices 
against meat grow up during the war- 
time period. 

The “more grain and less meat” argu- 
ment came in for an attack by Wesley 
Hardenbergh, AMI president, who said 
the industry is still painfully conscious 
of the changes in food habits which fol- 
lowed the meatless days of World War 
I. Competitors are trying to improve 
their market position now “while meat 
is at war,” he said. The industry must 
not permit meat production to be cut 
unduly because of shortage in feeds, but 
rather should see that necessary steps 
are taken to build feed supplies, he 
declared. 

The decision to “go after the protein 
angle in a big way” was revealed to 








members by R, A. Rath, president, Rath 
Packing Co., and chairman of the in- 
stitute’s advertising planning committee. 
Before the war, he said, the AMI had 
placed meat at the head of the food 
parade through consistent advertising, 
merchandising and publicity. “Now it 
must keep people thinking about meat, 
even if we can’t supply them,” he added. 
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BISCUIT AND CRACKER 
ADVISORY GROUP NAMED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Twelve represen- 
tatives of small, medium and large man- 
ufacturers of biscuits, crackers, cookies, 
ice cream cones and pretzels have been 
formally appointed to a Biscuit and 
Cracker Industry Advisory Committee, 
the Office of Price Administration has 
announced. 

The committee has been meeting in- 
formally to advise OPA on problems 
affecting the price of their products 
since 1942. In the past two months 
groups within the committee have been 
consulted by OPA on a proposed regu- 
lation setting prices on fig bars and ice 
cream cones. 

Appointment of the committee is in 
line with OPA’s policy to consult with 
industry on matters affecting price 
control. 

The 12 members of the advisory body 
are representive of about 700 companies 
scattered over the country, engaged in 
the production and sale of _ biscuits, 
crackers, cookies, ice cream cones and 
pretzels. Some of the companies dis- 





tribute their commodities as well as 
manufacture them. Others use dis- 
tributing agents. 

Most of the industry’s products are 
controlled by the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. 

Members of the Biscuit and Cracker 
Industry Advisory Committee are: 

George W. Burry, president, Burry 
Biscuit Corp., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Howard B. Cunningham, vice presi- 
dent, National Biscuit Co., New York. 

K. F. MacLellan, president, United 
Biscuit Co. of America, Chicago. 

Hanford Main, president, Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., Long Island City. N. Y. 

Victor F, Miller, president, Miller- 
Parrott Baking Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Harold Moss, general sales manager, 
American Cone & Pretzel Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Larry Pape, president, Milko Cone 
Co., Chicago. 

Alex R. Petrie, president, H. W. Clark 
Biscuit Co., North Adams, Mass. 

Eugene K. Quigg, president, Richmond 
(Ind.) Baking Co. 

H. G. Schneider, president, Laurel 
Biscuit Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Cooper E. Taylor, general sales man- 
ager, Lance, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Gross Williams, president, Consoli- 
dated Biscuit Co., Chicago. 
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KRAFT CHEESE TRANSFERS 

Cuicaco, Irt.—Phil R. Laughlin, for 
the past year branch manager at Kan- 
sas City for the Ward Milk Products 
Division of Kraft Cheese Co., has been 
transferred to Chicago to be assistant 
sales manager of powdered milk and 
by-products for the central division of 
Kraft Cheese Co. 

E. J. Bernard is sales manager for 
this division and F. A. Nutting, for- 
merly general sales manager for the 
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Mrs. M. J. Ferneau, right, and Mrs. 
E. R. Hewett are the president and sec- 
retary, respectively, of the Ferneau Grain 


Co., Blanchester, Ohio. Upon the death 
of her husband, Virgil Ferneau, four 
years ago, Mrs. Ferneau decided to con- 
tinue the company and has operated it 
successfully since, although when she 
started she knew nothing about the feed 
business. Mrs. Hewett has been with the 
company since its inception and has been 
secretary for eight years. 





Ward Milk Products Division, is now 
assistant sales manager for the Kraft 
Cheese Co. 

with the Edw. 
Katzinger Co., Chicago, for about five 
years before returning to Kraft Cheese 
Co. in its Kansas City office. 


Mr. Laughlin’ was 
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OF SOFT WHEAT PRICE REGULATION 








REGULATION 
(Document No. 23529) 


PART 1439—UNPROCESSED AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES 
(MPR 487) 
SOFT WHEAT 

In the judgment of the price adminis- 
trator, it is necessary and proper, in order 
to effectuate the purposes of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, as amend- 
ed, and Executive Orders 9250 and 9328, to 
establish maximum prices for soft wheat 
in certain states. 

Such specifications and standards as are 
used in this regulation were, prior to such 
use, in general use in the trade or industry 
affected and have previously been promul- 
gated and their use lawfully required by 
another government agency. 

The maximum prices established by this 
regulation are, in the judgment of the price 
administrator, generally fair and equitable, 
meet all legal limitations and will effectu- 
ate the purposes of the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, as amended, and Ex- 
ecutive Orders 9250 and 9328. A _ state- 
ment of the considerations involved in the 
issuance of this regulation has been issued 
simultaneously herewith and filed with the 
Division of the Federal Register. 

Sec. 1439.353 Maximum prices for soft 
wheat. Under the authority vested in the 
price administrator by the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, as amended, and Ex- 
ecutive Orders 9250 and 9328, Maximum 
Price Regulation 487 (Soft Wheat), which 
is annexed hereto and made a part hereof, 
is hereby issued. 

Authority: Sec. 1439.353 issued under 56 
Stat. 23, 765; Pub. Law 151, 78th Cong; E. 
O. 9250, 7 F. R. 7871; E. O. 9328, 8 F. R. 
4681. 


MAXIMUM PRICE REGULATION 4§7— 


SOFT WHEAT—CONTENTS 
Ss 


9 


. Applicability. 

Effect of maximum prices. 

Definitions. 

. Meaning of sale at a designated point. 

. Transfers between distinct branches of 
a vertically integrated business. 

. Maximum prices at terminal cities. 

. Maximum prices at interior rail points. 


Ne Newheo 


8. Maximum prices at interior nonrail 
points, 

9. Who may sell under sections 6, 7 and 8 
above. 


10. Maximum prices of producers. 

11. Maximum prices of country shippers. 

12. Maximum service charge of commission 
merchants. 

13. Maximum service charges of brokers. 

14. Maximum prices of merchandisers. 

15. Increases for handling. : 

16. Increases for sacks and sacking. 

17. Increases for carrying charges. 

18. Sales by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. 

19. Documents and reports. 

20. Evasive practices. 

21. Enforcement. 

22. Licensing. 

23. Adjustable pricing. 

24. Maximum prices for export sales. 

25. Petitfons for amendment. 

Section 1. Applicability. (a) Except as 
provided in paragraphs (b) and (c) hereof 
this regulation shall apply to all sales and 
deliveries, whether for immediate or future 
delivery, of soft wheat in the District of 
Columbia and the following states: Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, IIli- 
nois, and all states east of Illinois and east 
of the Mississippi River south of Cairo, III. 

(b) This regulation shall not apply to con- 
tracts for the sale of soft wheat executed 
prior to the effective date hereof provided 
delivery is made within 30 days of the 
effective date of this regulation. 

(c) This regulation shall not apply to 
sales of soft wheat for seed. 

Sec. 2. Effect of maximum prices. (a) 
While this regulation is in effect, regardless 
of any contract or obligation except as pro- 
vided in section 1 (b) and (c) hereof, no 
person shall in the course of trade or busi- 
ness sell, deliver, buy or receive soft wheat 
at prices above the maximum prices estab- 
lished by this regulation nor shall any per- 
son agree, offer, solicit or attempt to do 
any of the foregoing. 

(b) However, prices lower than the max- 
imum prices established by this regulation 
may be charged and paid. 

Sec. 3. Definitions. “Soft wheat’? means 
wheat of the subclasses red winter and 
western red of the class soft red winter 
wheat and wheat of the subclasses soft 
white, white club and western white of the 


class white wheat as defined in the Official 
Grain Standards of the United States for 
wheat. 

The term ‘‘mixed wheat” means a mix- 
ture in which wheat of the above named 
subclasses predominates. 

“Area A’’ includes the following states: 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Ar- 
kansas, Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Pennsylvania, New York, District of 
Columbia and Maryland (except the eastern 
shore south of a line drawn east and west 
through Chesapeake City). 

“Area B" includes the following states: 
the New England states, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, West Virginia and eastern 
shore of Maryland (south of a line drawn 
east and west through Chesapeake City). 

“Area C”’ includes the following states: 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana 
(that portion lying within the territory to 
which rates are determined by Mississippi 
Valley Grain Tariff No. 133 Series). 

“Area D’"’ includes the following state: 
Louisiana (except that portion lying within 
the territory to which rates are determined 
by Mississippi Valley Grain Tariff No. 133 
Series). 

“Bushell” as a unit of measurement of 
wheat means 60 Ibs of wheat net weight. 

“On track” refers to wheat loaded in a 
railroad car, 

“Person” means an individual, corpora- 
tion, partnership, association, or other or- 
ganized group of persons or the legal suc- 
cessor or representative of any of the fore- 
going; and includes the United States or 
any other government or any political 
subdivision or agency of any of the fore- 
going. 

“Commission merchant” is a person who 
arranges for the inspection and weighing 
of soft wheat at any of the following cities 
and who negotiates the first sale thereof on 
an organized grain exchange in one of said 
cities, to wit: 

Chicago, Ill; Peoria, Ill; Kansas City, Mo; 
St. Joseph, Mo; St. Louis, Mo; Indianapoli® 
Ind; Omaha, Neb; Milwaukee, Wis; Dallas; 
Texas; Fort Worth, Texas; Enid, Okla; 


Sioux City, Iowa; Hutchinson, Kansas; Sa- 
lina, Kansas; Wichita, Kansas; Buffalo, N. 
Y; Baltimore, Md., and Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Continued on page 24.) 
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License Provisions Included 


Now in All OPA Price Orders 


Wasuincron, D. C.—Every business 
operating under price control is now 
federal 


licenses may be re- 


automatically licensed by the 
government and 
voked for violations. A general exten- 
sion of the licensing provisions of Sec- 
tion 205 (f), Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, to cover all persons selling 
commodities or services subject to price 
regulation, has been made by the Office 
Only farmers, 


fishermen and government agencies are 


of Price Administration. 


exempt. 

Under Licensing Order No. 1, a license 
to make sales under price control is 
automatically granted to all who make 
such sales. A license can be suspended 
for violation of the applicable maximum 
price regulation. A person whose li- 
cense has been suspended may not dur- 
ing the period of suspension make any 


sale for which his license has_ been 
suspended. 
Where violations of the regulations 


are found, a warning notice will prob- 
ably first be sent by OPA. If further 
violations occur, the seller’s license may 
be suspended. -This procedure is de- 
signed to speed up enforcement and 
compliance. 

Each existing maximum price regula- 
tion which has been issued is amended 
by Supplementary Order No. 72, effec- 
tive Oct. 1, to contain the following pro- 
vision: 

“Licensing.The provisions of Li- 
censing Order No, 1, licensing all 
persous who make sales under price 
control, are applicable to all sellers 
subject to this regulation or sched- 
ule. <A seller’s license may be sus- 
pended for violatios of the license or 
more 


of one or applicable price 


schedules or regulations. A person 

whose license is suspended may not, 

during the period of suspension, 
make any sale for which his license 
has been suspended.” 

In the case of any price regulations 
did not contain a licensing provision be- 
fore, the foregoing amendment is added 
to the particular section of the regula- 
tion enumerated. In the case of those 
regulations which already contained a 
licensing provision, the foregoing amend- 
ment is to replace that provision. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


POPULATION SHIFTS 
BRING HEADACHES TO 
BAKERIES IN CANADA 


One of the most serious problems con- 





fronting bakers in small towns in Can- 
ada is the increased demand for bakery 
products compared with ingredient 
quotas based on the much lower basis 
of former years. The seriousness of 
this situation in some sections has been 
have been in- 
100%. 


ever, there are other places where no 


recognized and = quotas 


creased by as much as How- 
increase in percentages has been made. 
For example, under peacetime condi- 
tions Courtenay, B. C., was a_ typical 
rural city in the northern portion of the 
developed section of Vancouver Island. 
Today Courtenay is the center of garri- 
son activities for a number of branches 
of the armed services and is also the 
supply point for a big national defense 


project of an international character. 


Wives of the servicemen and of con- 


struction crews have taken up every 
available home and auto camp in the 
district. The population has been prac- 
doubled, but 
for the bakeries there remain the same. 
To make the 
some of the large bakery firms have 
stopped sending their trucks to Courte- 


nay and while they are still shipping 


tically ingredient quotas 


situation more serious, 





some bread for sale in the store, their 
house-to-house business has been entire- 
ly discontinued. There are two _ bak- 
eries, one of which is now devoting a 
large percentage of its production to 
meeting requirements of army establish- 
ments. This throws a larger demand for 
civilian requirements on the other plant. 

This situation in Courtenay is dupli- 
cated in a number of other smaller 
points throughout British Columbia 
where large army populations have de- 
veloped, Bakers have been unsuccessfully 
demanding relief for some time. It is 


pointed out that there are many com- 


BUTTER SHORTAGE-2-474 


Use H-V 7 and Save from 30¢ to 40¢ a Ih. 


@ You too can get wonderful baking results without butter, 
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munties where population has been re- 
duced due to wartime conditions and 
it is contended that the distribution of 
supplies should be on the basis of to- 
day’s population of each center rather 
than on a percentage of purchases jn 
former years. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RAISIN SALE ORDER AMENDED 
Wasuinoton, D. C,—The adjustable 
sales permission granted to sellers of 
dried fruit under Order No. 1 under 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 227 
(Dried Fruits) was made retroactive so 
that it covers sales and deliveries of 





and with or without shortening, by using H-V 7 to provide the aroma, flavor and 


taste of natural dairy butter-oil in your baking products. 


®@ For H-V7 is a natural dairy butter-oil concentrate 


combined with a specially developed intensifier. H-V7 contains the 


essential aromatic oils of natural dairy butter and gets the same 


effects when used instead of butter. 


@ H-V 7 comes in a concentrated paste form 


and is used in your recipes according to simple directions. H-V 7 is the 


outstanding baking development in years for it will not 


bake out—nor does it require any refrigeration or special storage. 


® Do not compare H-V 7 with any synthetic or organic flavors 


which may have been offered to you before. H-V 7 is the 


real essential flavor in concentrated paste form. It is the natural product— 


efficient and economical at the same time. 
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dried fruits made by packers on and 
after Sept. 1, 1943. 

Order No. 1, as issued originally by 
the Office of Price Administration, be- 
came effective Sept. 22, 1943. The ac- 
tion was taken after OPA had been in- 
formed that a considerable volume of 
dried fruit was in shipment or in proc- 
ess of sales negotiation to the armed 
forces and other government procure- 
ment agencies on Sept. 1 and _ shortly 
thereafter. 

The adjustable sales provision is used 
hy OPA to allow sales by processors at 
open prices pending determination of 


@ Use H-V 7 for better Cookies—Cake Fillings—Layer Cakes >) 
—Sweet Rolls—Muffins—Biscuits—Cup Cakes—Loaf Cakes | 


—Eclairs—Puffs—Pastry Doughs—Fondants—Creams—Ice 


maximum prices on the commodity being 
sold. When such maximum prices are 
announced, both sellers and buyers must 
make the prices conform to those an- 
nounced by OPA. In the meantime, the 
commodity is kept moving. 
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BAKERIES PLEDGE TRUCKS 
FOR EMERGENCY WAR TASKS 


PitrssurcH, Pa.—The Braun Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh, has sponsored a civilian 





motor convoy course to familiarize op- 
erators of motor transport vehicles with 


army methods of transportation. Sixty 
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truck operators of the bakery took the 
course, which was directed by Harry 
Zender, garage superintendent of the 
bakery, who obtained an instructor’s rat- 
ing in the arnty school at Indiantown 
Gap, Pa., and taught the 15 lessons in 
the course to the truck operators. E. 
R. Braun, Jr., president of the bakery, 
has pledged 24 pieces of motor equip- 
ment for use in any war emergency that 
may arise. Other Pittsburgh firms are 
now instructing their drivers in the mo- 
tor convoy methods and have pledged 
the use of equipment in OCD wartime 
emergencies. 


ewill improve your baking quality 


ewill increase your baking profits 


Creams—Candies—lIcings, etc. 


r 


@ H-V 7 is sold in “butter” units—each “butter” unit produces the equivalent 


effect in taste and aroma to one |b. of natural dairy butter—yet each “butter” 


unit costs only 2c per |b. Compare H-V7 with other products, only on the 


basis of the actual cost per “butter” unit, and compare it also with the actual 


cost of butter. 












































MAIL THIS 
COUPON AT ONCE... 
START SAVING NOW! 


O.K.—we’re willing to be convinced. 


@ The results of H-V 7 will convince you of its great contribution 
to the art of baking. You will use it always after you have 
tried it in a few of your favorite recipes, because it is the 


true intentisfied extract of natural dairy butter oil. 


H-V 7 


Ship us one Glass Jar of H-V 7 (Concentrated Paste Form) con- 
taining 250 Butter Units, equal in taste and aroma effects to 250 lbs. 
of butter. We enclose our check or money order for $5 and 8 ration 


points. Delivery charges prepaid. 


Name 





Address 








City State 


Mail to Horn-Vincent Corp., 11-07 43rd Road, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 









ENGINEERS GO AHEAD 
WITH MEETING PLANS 


Committees of American Society of 
Bakery Engineers Decide to Hold 
March Gathering 


Cuicaco, Inu.—When the executive and 
advisory committees of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers met at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, Oct. 6, one of 
the principal subjects to come before the 
meeting was the decision as to whether 
the annual meeting of the society sched- 
uled for March 6-9, 1944, at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, should be 
held. Careful consideration of this sub- 
ject was given and an expression of 
opinion was made by every member 
After thoughtful consideration 
of the request of the Office of Defense 
Transportation for reduction in travel 


present. 


and fully recognizing the problems of 
housing, the final decision was that the 
war effort would be furthered by holding 
the meeting. 

Should conditions between now and 
the first of the year make it seem ad- 
visable to cancel the meeting, a special 
meeting of the executive committee will 
be called for consideration of that prob- 
lem. 

Program Chairman, Henry P. Mont- 
miny, Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., and Assistant Program Chairman, 
Carl W. Steinhauer, Jr., Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., had a de- 
tailed outline for presentation to the 
group. 

All the subjects on the tentative pro- 
gram for the four-day meeting deal 
directly with the operation of bakeries 
under wartime conditions. Elimination 
of frills and close attention to the as- 
sistance of bakers in the solution of 
problems help to make the scheduled 
program one which bakers can well 
afford to attend with profit to them- 
selves and to the nation. 

It is strongly urged that those with 
only casual interest in the program ma- 
terial refrain from attending the meet- 
ing in order to reduce travel, but that 
those who have problems on which they 
need help in the interest of efficient 
operation submit them for consideration. 

The program committee held an all- 
day session on Oct. 5, in order to put 
into final form the program which it 
submitted to the executive committee 
on the following day. 

President Willard H. Geller, John R. 
Thompson Co., Chicago, presided at the 
meeting and the other three officers, First 
Albert J. 
American Stores Co., Philadelphia, Sec- 


Vice President Faulhaber, 
ond Vice President Arthur E. Grawert, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
and Secretary-Treasurer Victor E. Marx, 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, 
were present as were 20 members of 
the executive and advisory committees. 
Details of the proposed meeting will be 
announced as definite commitments are 


made. 
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H.R. 149, a bill to accurately define 
nonfat dry milk solids without the use 
of the inaccurate, 
“skim” has been passed by the House 
and sent to the Senate. The bill when 
enacted into law will permit bakery 
products to be labeled accurately as 
containing nonfat dry milk solids or 
defatted milk solids. 





derogatory term 
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FIGHTING LOCUSTS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 

A big fight is in progress in the Mid- 
dle East against a very ancient but very 
persistent and devastating foe, the locust. 
It is feared that this insect will make 
a large scale attack in 1944, and the re- 
sources of scientists, military and civil 
authorities of the United Nations are 
combining in an effort to withstand the 
expected onslaught. All eyes are on the 
danger spots from which the foe usually 
comes, namely, the African and Arabian 
shores of the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf 
and the Rajputana Desert in India. 

One big anti-locust organization has 
been formed, with national and regional 
units ever on the watch, so that at 
whatever spot the invasion takes place 
the full weight of attack can be brought 
effectively to bear against the foe, the 
usual methods employed being poison 
paste, made of bran and sodium arsenic, 
placed at strategic points, and the dust- 
ing of the threatened areas by locust 
poison from aircraft. 

Warnings of locust swarms or im- 
pending or probable invasions are 
flashed by telegraph or _ telephone, 
through to the co-ordinating centers in 
Palestine, Persia, Egypt, Kenya (Nai- 
robi) and the Sudan, and a steady in- 
terchange of information kept up on 
developments and attacking measures 
taken. 


A serious locust threat developed last ° 


winter in south Persia. Swarms poured 
in from Baluchistan and settled to breed 
during the spring along the coast. Op- 
erations against hopper bands of locusts 
in this region extended over a 650-mile 
front. British, Russian, Indian and 
Persian staffs, working well together, 
succeeded in saving not only Persia but 
possibly neighboring countries, too, from 
starvation through the destruction of 
their crops by the ravages of the desert 
locust. 

The fight, however, is never over, as 
some of the foe always escape destruc- 
tion and always some millions of them 
are breeding and traveling somewhere. 
At present there are evidences of swarms 
breeding in east central Persia, East 
Africa, Ethiopia and the Sudan, while 
reports of swarms 12 miles long have 
been received from Eritrea, the rainy 
season now being in progress. 

In order to map out this year’s cam- 
paign against this pestilential enemy, two 
conferences have been arranged between 
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a “Teeter Simms,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the 
Fish River Roller Mills, “lately has got the 
idea of blowin’ around about his folks, an’ 
iY the other night when he'd been hittin’ 
up pretty well on squirrel licker, he 


= 


= was oratin’ to the gang up to 
Fe Stone’s Store about how these 
" here upstarts puts on fancy close 
and parade around lettin’ on they're 
better’n famblys that’s been pioneers 
an’ a honor to the state; an’ he was 
J gittin’ sick an’ tired of it an’ thought 
the guv’ment wasn’t much or it 
would have done somethin’ long 
back yonder. An’ jes’ then Sandy Burns says, ‘Yeh, 
‘Teeter, we all knowed yer pap,’ an’ Teeter jumped up as riled 
as could be an’ says to Sandy, ‘well you don’t need to be so 
insultin’ about it,’ an’ went off home plumb rarin’ an’ tarin’ “ 








the United Nations, one at Cairo, Egypt, 
and the other at Teheran, Persia. 
WHITE BREAD WANTED 

A remarkable letter was published the 
other day in the Coventry Evening Tele- 
graph on the relationship of white bread 
to coal production. From local in- 
quiries we have learned that the writer, 
Frank Beck Nuneaton, is a munition 
worker, and is not in any way connected 
with either the milling or bread-making 
industries. Whatever may be said by 
the select few members of the House 
of Commons who hold extreme views on 
the subject of bread, we must get back 
to the facts of experience so well illus- 
trated in Mr. Beck’s letter. He writes: 
“In the mining village close to where I 
live, a very common sight any night used 
to be a miner strolling toward his club 
or pub. with a huge chunk of white 
bread and cheese in his hand. This, 
together with two or three pints of 
ale, made a very sustaining and satis- 
fying last meal of the day, and the 
fellows certainly thrived on it. Since it 
has been many months since I last saw 
this happen, I made a few inquiries. 
It would seem that no one had any 
boquets for the national loaf, and the 
mention of cheese did not exactly pro- 
duce any glowing tributes. One old 
miner went as far as to say that what 
he missed most in this war was white 


bread, a sentiment which was heartily 
echoed all around. I am afraid our 
ministers are not aware what a vitally 
important part bread plays in the life 
of a mining community. For my own 
part, I am convinced that a restoration 
of good white bread would mean an in- 
creased output of many hundreds of 
thousands of tons of coal a year, and I 
am inclined to believe most miners would 
agree with me.”—WNational Association 
Review, London, Eng. 


Throw no gift again at the giver‘s head; 
Better is half a loaf than no bread. 

English Proverb. 
PEELED WHEAT 


Sealock and Livermore (Journal of 
Nutrition 25, 265 (1943)) have investi- 
gated the merits of a new type of whole 
wheat bread. The wheat from which this 
bread was made was produced by the 
new “flotation process of Earle” and is 
known as “peeled wheat.” It contains 
98% of the original weight of the wheat 
kernel since only the thin epidermis or 
“beewing” is removed. The peeled wheat 
bread furnishes thiamine, riboflavin, and 
nicotinic acid in amounts equal to the 
upper level recommended by the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council. Vitamin values for 
the peeled wheat bread, expressed as 
milligrams per 100 g. are: thiamine 0.3, 
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riboflavin 0.25, nicotinic acid 3.5, panto- 
thenic acid 0.52, pyridoxine 0.31, and 
inositol 64.4. Rat feeding experiments 
indicated this bread to be slightly supe- 
rior to whole wheat or white bread for 
growth.—Nutrition Review. 
CANADIAN PRICE CONTROL 

Three factors distinguish Canada’s 
price control program, according to Na- 
tion’s Business. 

First, wage increases are tied to 
changes in the living cost index. Each 
point increase in the Dominion’s living 
cost index justifies a temporary “war 
bonus” of 25c a week in industrial 
wages. 

Second, the 70 commodity and serv- 
ice sections of the Wartime Price and 
Trade Board are administered directly 
by men appointed from the business 
community. 

Third, Canada seeks to release every 
impulse to voluntary compliance, re- 
sorting to rigid control of retail transac- 
tions only in extreme cases. 

Because the national spirit is thus 
mobilized behind the entire scheme, there 
is little grumbling, seldom a display of 
harsh administrative crack-down, and a 
broad confidence on the part of the peo- 
ple that only necessary steps are being 
taken by their government. 


The starving man sees the face of 


God in the bread that is offered to him. 
—French Proverb. 

FOR HOME CONSUMPTION 
Wherever little boys are 
Should be a handy cooky jar— 
A big ome filled for their delight 
With cookies sugary and white, 
Fat molasses ones (not thin!), 
Some with lots of raisins in, 
Lemon cookies, rich with butter— 
All made with a lavish cutter: 
Nothing fancy—if you'd please 
Young appetites—as served at teas. 
Little boys? Well, one might add, 
Too for a man, that grown-up lad 
Called, “My husband.” Why not say, 
“I baked cookies, dear, today. 
Go look on the cupboard shelf ;”’— 
And watch his eyes—“just help your- 

self.” 
Yes, where any size boys are 
Should always be a cooky jar. 


Ernet Romig Futter. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
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supplements - $2.00 
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PARADOXES 

HERE are at least two amusing paradoxes in the 

proposal to use a direct government subsidy to 
compose the too high government-supported wheat 
prices on the one hand and too low government 
enforced ceilings on flour and bread prices on the 
other. 

One of these is that millers, while vigorously and 
justifiably opposing participation in a government 
slush fund as a penalty for carrying on with their 
wartime job, are at the same time using their powers 
of political persuasion to secure a government subsidy 
in another connection—that of putting them on a com- 
petitive basis in the export trade. 


The other paradox is that millers are pinning 
their hopes of escaping a domestic subsidy on Con- 
gress, which at heart of the business is almost wholly 
responsible for the artificial wheat price which makes 
some sort of subsidy compromise appear to be in- 
evitable. 

The facts of this situation are so clearly set forth 
hy Dr. Joseph E. Davis, director of Food Research 
Institute, in the current issue of Wheat Studies that 
we are here quoting from his text as being both more 
succinct and authoritative than any we could write, 
as follows: 


“Despite the upsurge in demand for wheat 
for feed, it cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that wheat prices in the United States, even be- 
fore the latest advances, have been boosted to 
levels abnormally high, considering the abundance 
of wheat here, in Canada, and in the world as a 
whole. Such prices yield wheat growers returns 
which are extremely, unwarrantedly, high, and 
which are still being supplemented by conserva- 
tion and parity payments. Along with similar 
policies affecting corn, they have forced the ad- 
ministration to set support prices for ‘war crops’ 
and hogs much higher than would otherwise be 
necessary to induce desired expansion in output. 

“These moves have helped to raise costs and 
prices of meat, milk, eggs, and other animal 
products, and impelled the administration to re- 
sort to various forms of subsidy to reduce retail 
prices. They have well-nigh wrecked the system 
of price control, disturbed the flow of grain and 
the marketing of meat animals, and are currently 
responsible for serious squeezes between flour-price 
ceilings and the prices that millers have to pay 
for their grist. They have already contributed 
heavily to inflationary pressures, and are in- 
creasingly weakening resistance to those pressures. 
Through influence on wheat prices in other coun- 
tries and otherwise, political inflation of farm- 
product prices in the United States will needlessly 
increase the drain on public treasuries (probably 
that of the United States especially) to provide 
supplies for allied and relief disposition, and 
will go far toward rendering inevitable a post- 
war collapse of agricultural prices from inflated 
levels.” 


These statements are not debatable. It doubtless 
is true that the march of politically favored unionized 
labor for the past several years has carried industrial 
wage incomes, per hour, day and year, to a point 
where agriculture is again getting less than a pro- 
portionate return for its products. This is the pres- 
ent justification for agriculture and its political agents 
continuing the fight to protect the parity fetish and 
even to demand a new restoration to the high ground 
of still rising wages. : 

Yet it is equally true, as Dr. Davis points out, 
that the artificially stimulated prices of farm crops, 
including livestock, are at the heart of the wage ad- 
vance and, therefore, are today primarily responsible 
for the upward spiral which currently threatens de- 
feat of the administration’s belated battle against 
inflation. Without the uninterrupted advance from 
7T¢e to $1.42 in the wheat loan rate through the six 
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years beginning in 1938, together with loans and other 
artificial aids to prices of other farm crops, we would 
not be having today a price level for all farm crops 
that is not only inflationary on its own account but 
is the chief inspiration of labor organizations in their 
so far successful battle for a three-shift war and 
incredible rates of pay regardless of consequences. 

Dr. Davis makes another point, so far little dis- 
cussed, which, for emphasis, we repeat in part: 
“Political inflation of farm product prices in the 
United States . . . will needlessly increase the drain 
on public treasuries to provide supplies for allied and 
relief distribution, and will go far toward rendering 
inevitable a postwar collapse of agricultural prices 
from inflated levels.” 

Here we have the situation in terms of the least 
common multiple. We are applying to labor the hours 
and wages devised to supply maximum employment at 
existence incomes when there were only half enough 
jobs to go around. Yet today the tragic need of war 
demands a half more men working maximum hours at 
anti-inflation rates of pay. Then, we are seeking 
foolishly to balance this out by continuing loans and 
other artificial agricultural aids devised by the polit- 
ical demand for crop price parity. In effect, while 
crying out against inflation and playing with a myriad 
absurd schemes to maintain the fiction of low prices, 
we are doing precisely the things which insure infla- 
tion and make inevitable a postwar collapse. Even 
now, while the difficulty is in what may be called its 
middle stages, we are seeking its solution chiefly in 
schemes to provide new subsidies and thus doubly 
insure inflation by the debt route. 

As millers and those chiefly interested in milling 
and the industries associated with it, we seek safety 
in our earnest opposition to doles from the treasury. 
Being closely associated with agriculture, we also seek 
solution chiefly in terms of the quite simple business 
of increasing prices of flour and bread to accord 
wtih the politically enhanced price of wheat. Yet, 
curiously enough and as a part of the paradox we 
pointed out in the beginning, we are looking for sal- 
vation only to Congress, which is wholly responsible 
for the beginning of the trouble. 

It is, however, quite clear that there is no other 
where to look, since the man with the power and the 
political interest and the money to pay the bill is 
definitely and admittedly lined up with the other team. 
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CHANGE OF MIND 

LOATING about the country to add to the amuse- 

ment of people in a time when it is much needed 
are two or three paragraphs from an editorial in 
Wallace’s Farmer, when Henry Wallace was running 
it in 1920, and recently brought to light by a writer 
in the Saturday Evening Post, as follows: 

“If it cannot be stopped in any other way, Con- 
gress should enact a law imposing very severe pen- 
alties upon any government official who undertakes 
to influence either crop production or crop prices. 
The business of the government employee should be 
administrative. Farmers have been the victims of 
government exploitation. . . 

“And especially should government officials be 
forbidden to put out any statement calculated to in- 
fluence agricultural prices. Such statements are per- 
nicious in the extreme. . . . 





AL 


“There are too many people in public office who 
seem to think they ought to exercise some sort of 
guidance or guardianship over the farmer.” 
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A MOSAIC FORMULA 

E are indebted to Mr. Herbert Hoover for the 

suggestion that, if the President of the United 
States would turn to the eighteenth chapter of the 
Book of Exodus he would find both an intelligent 
criticism of his present manner of running the country 
and a simple formula for giving the people a voice 
and a hand in what goes forward. 

Mr. Hoover's reference is to the time when Moses’ 
father-in-law Jethro stood on the sidelines the whole 
day from morning until evening and watched Moses 
playing a lone hand in judging the people. Then at 
the day’s end when he saw what Moses had done to 
the people, he took him to task, saying: 


“What is this thing that thou doest to the 
people? Why sittest thou thyself alone and all 
the people stand by thee from morning until 
even?” 

And Moses said to his father-in-law, “Because 
the people come unto me to inquire of God. When 
they have a matter, they come unto me; and I 
judge between one and another, and I do make 
them know the statutes of God and his laws.” 

And Moses’ father-in-law said unto him: 

“The thing that thou doest is not good. Thou 
wilt surely wear away, both thou and this people 
that is with thee; for this thing is too heavy for 
thee. Thou art not able to perform it thyself 
alone. 

“Hearken now unto my voice. I give thee 
counsel, and God shall be with thee. Be thou 
for the people to God-ward, that thou mayest 
bring the causes unto God. And thou shalt teach 
them ordinances and laws, and shalt show them 
the way wherein they must walk and the work 
that they must do. 

“Moreover thou shalt provide out of all the 
people able men, such as fear God, men of truth, 
hating covetousness; and place such over them 
to be rulers of thousands, and rulers of hun- 
dreds, rulers of fifties and rulers of tens. 

“And let them judge the people at all seasons. 
And it shall be that every great matter they shall 
bring unto thee, but every small matter, they shall 
judge; so shall it be easier for thyself and they 
shall bear the burden with thee. 

“If thou shalt do this thing, and God command 
thee so, then thou shalt be able to endure and 
all this people shall also go to their place in 
peace.” 

And Moses hearkened to the voice of his father- 
in-law and did all that he had said. And Moses 
chose able men out of all Israel and made them 
heads over the people, rulers of thousands, rulers 
of hundreds, rulers of fifties and rulers of tens. 
And they judged the people at all seasons; and 
hard causes they brought unto Moses, but every 
small matter they judged themselves. 


Not to question either the wisdom or piety of 
Mr. Hoover’s suggestion, it seems no more than simple 
caution to point out that it was not so long after 
this incident that the thunder rolled over Mount Sinai, 
and the lightnings flashed and there were billows of 
smoke and an entire new code of laws for the guid- 
ance of the people came forth, in time to become 
known as the Decalogue. Perhaps our current ruler 
over millions remembers about this. Possibly he also 
recalls the law about “six days shalt thou labor.” It 
may be that he has not forgotten about Joseph and 
his disappointing disciple Wallace. Conceivably he 


may suspect that Zipporah, Moses’ wife, may have 
had a hand in shaping Jethro’s philosophy of gov- 
ernment. 
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GERALD B. HENRY HEADS 
BAKERY SUPPLY GROUP 


Cuicaco, In1.—Gerald B. Henry, of 
Henry & Henry, Inc., Buffalo, was elect- 
ed president of the National Bakers 
Supply House Association at its annual 
He suc- 
ceeds Gene Maas, Maas-Keefe Co., St. 
Paul. 

Lucien H. La Rue, Jos. Middleby, Jr., 
Inc., Boston, was chosen vice president, 
and T, F. Naughtin, T. F. 


Co., Omaha, was re-elected treasurer. 


meeting in Chicago, Oct. 14-15. 


Naughtin 
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Paul H. Cadwell, J. W. Allen & Co., 
Chicago, was elected secretary. 

The following were elected members 
of the executive committee: Gene Maas, 
retiring president; Henry S. Hansen, 
Omaha (Neb.) Bakers Supply Co., and 
John A. Kluetsch, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Chicago, the retiring secretary. 

Frank W. Allen, J. W. Allen & Co., 
and Paul Chapman, Chapman & Smith 
Co., of Chicago, and E. C, Johnson, H. 
A. Johnson Co., Boston, were re-elected 
members of the advisory committee. 

War and postwar problems were dis- 
cussed by members of the association. 


Speakers were John T. McCarthy, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion; Daniel R. Forbes, counsel, and 
W. Lowe Walde, managing director of 
the National Preservers Association. 
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EMPLOYMENT, TRAINING OF 
WOMEN DISCUSSED BY CLUB 


New York, N. Y.—‘*Man Power vs. 


Woman Power,” a No. 1 problem in the 





baking industry, was discussed from its 
pertinent angles at the Oct. 4 meeting 
of the Metropolitan Production Men’s 





P 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Vernon C. Usher, known to the Baking Industry as the man who devel- 


oped the Dried Milk Products identified with his name, has terminated 


his long association with the Bowman Dairy Company and is establish- 


ing his own business (Usher’s Associated Dairies) for the purpose of 


bringing directly to Bakers a new, improved line of 


USHER’S pe’ MILKS 





DEVELOPED EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS 





VERNON C. USHER 


LABORATORIES 
PURE 


CHICAGO . 


AND 
OiL BUILDING 
ILLINOTIS 


OFFICES 
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PRE-NAPOLEONIC OVENS 
IN USE 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Clay bake 
ovens of the pre-Napoleonic era are 
being used by the Quartermaster 
Corps at Brazzaville, French Equa- 
torial Africa, to turn out the staff of 
life for the native troops of the French 
Army, according to information reach- 
ing the War Department. The two clay 
ovens, each capable of baking 500 
half-pound loaves of bread an hour 
are of a design which has been popu- 
lar in the vicinity for centuries. Con- 
taining about 60 sq ft., each oven is 
heated by wood fires built on the 
bottom. When the _ temperature 
reaches the proper level, the fire is 
pulled out and unbaked loaves are 
placed on the heated bricks. 





Club by Don Copell, production man- 
ager of the Wagner Baking Corp. Mr. 
Copell is particularly competent to talk 
on this as he is active in the training 
within industry program and is also 
vice president of the Society for the 
Advancement of Management, Northern 
New Jersey Chapter of the Society of 
Industrial Engineers. 

He told how and showed how to teach 
men and women—using motion pictures 
produced by the Navy, the Air Corps 
and the Wagner Baking Corp.—illustrat- 
ing the actual application of Job In- 
structor Training in a war plant and 
showing what to check in teaching 
women in comparison with teaching men. 
The films taken in the Wagner plant 
showed baking operations, preparing 
cheese mix, preparing apples and a sys- 
tem of wrapping simplification. 

Mr. Copell’s talk contained so much 
of value that it is being mailed out to 
members of the club in condensed form. 
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COMMON CARRIER MAY NOT 
IGNORE DELIVERY RULES 


Common carriers may not be used to 
make retail or wholesale deliveries to 
circumvent the new motor delivery re- 
strictions which went into effect Oct. 
11, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion points out. 





Although motor common carriers are 
not specifically included in the ODT’s 
delivery restriction order, persons re- 
quiring deliveries to be made are pro- 
hibited from hiring a common carrier 
to make deliveries in excess of the num- 
ber permitted by the order. 

For example, the ODT said, a retail 
merchant who had already received his 
maximum of four wholesale deliveries in 
a week could not hire a package deliv- 
ery concern to make additional motor 
deliveries to him in the same week. 

Likewise, the merchant could not hire 
a “dime-delivery” carrier to make addi- 
tional retail deliveries to a customer 
after the customer’s one weekly delivery 
had been made. 

In addition to limiting the wholesale 
and retail weekly delivery frequency of 
commodities, the ODT’s order also im- 
poses a 5-lb or 60-inch weight and size 
limitation on retail deliveries of pack- 
ages, Shippers are similarly forbidden 


from employing motor common carriers 
to make delivery of undersize or under- 
weight packages. 
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“TISMERTA” 








ISMERTA —is not just so much pro- 
tein and so little ash at so much per 


barrell. 
ISMERTA is a particular type of flour 


with definite performance characteristics, 
—far better than most but equalled 
probably now and then. 


ISMERTA could be milled to the 
baker's own specifications, —but it is 
sure to be far better when milled to 
its own rigid standards. 








No Big Sales Talk—Just Try “ISMERTA” 


ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


~ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 














PEATE «Re 





Kontral Soyw &o., Fue. 


FORT WAYNE , INDIANA 


PROCESSORS OF QUALITY 


SOY PRODUCTS 
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| Soft Wheat Ceilings 


(Continued from page 17.) 





“Broker” is a person who as agent of the 
seller or buyer (but not of both) negotiates 
the sale or purchase of soft wheat on a 
commission basis. 

“Ultimate user’ includes processor, feeder 
or other consumer of soft wheat. 

“Merchandiser” is a person other than a 
producer or a country shipper except to the 
extent permitted by sec. 11 hereof. 

“Carload quantity” means any lot of soft 
wheat weighing 60,000 lbs or more. 

“Less than carload quantity’’ means any 
lot of soft wheat weighing less than 60,000 
lbs. 

“Transportation charges” shall be com- 
puted at: (1) The lowest common carrier 
rate (including the 3% tax provided for in 
sec. 620 of the Revenue Act of 1942) for the 
billing or shipment in question; or (2) if 
there is no such rate, the reasonable value 
of the service, not exceeding any maximum 
price thereon. 

“Country shipper’ is a person having 
facilities such as an elevator or warehouse 
at any interior point for the storage or 
marketing of soft wheat purchased from 
adjacent producers. He may also be a 
merchandiser to the extent permitted by 
sec. 11 hereof. 

“Interior point” is any place outside the 
corporate and railroad switching limits of 
any terminal city. 

“Interior rail point’’ is any interior point 
having facilities for the loading or unload- 
ing of railroad freight cars. 

“Terminal city’’ refers to any place with- 
in the corporate or railroad switching limits 
of the cities hereinafter so designated. 

“Terminal and subterminal elevators or 
warehouses” refer to those elevators or 
warehouses which receive the greater por- 
tion of the grain elevated through the same 
by rail or water shipments in carload quan- 
tities, 

“Handling” means unloading of _ soft 
wheat into a terminal or subterminal ele- 
vator or warehouse and loading it out again. 

“Feeder” is a person who buys soft 
wheat to feed to his own livestock. 

Sec. 4. Meaning of sale at a designated 
point. (a) This regulation in speaking of 
sales or purchases at a given terminal city 
or interior point means that the purchaser 
shall receive manual delivery of the soft 
wheat in question at that terminal city 
or interior point. If the soft wheat in 
question is physically located at said ter- 
minal city or interior point at the time of 
sale, and there delivered to said purchaser 
(sometimes referred to as a sale f.o.b. or 
in store said terminal city or interior point), 
the purchaser may thereafter arrange and 
pay (in addition to the maximum price for 
the soft wheat at said terminal city or in- 
terior point) for its transportation else- 
where; and the purchaser may engage the 
seller as his agent to procure such trans- 
portation. If the soft wheat in question is 
not physically located at said terminal city 
or interior point at the time of the sale, 
then manual delivery to the purchaser must 
be made at said terminal city or interior 
point; and: 

(1) If the buyer pays the seller the full 
maximum price, the seller must pay all said 
transportation or other charges required to 
effectuate such a delivery to said purchaser 
at said terminal city or interior point; or 

(2) If the buyer pays any part of the 
transportation or other charges required to 
effectuate such delivery all said transpor- 
tation or other charges so paid by the buyer 
must be deducted from the said maximum 
price to determine the amount the seller 
may actually receive in such a case. 

Sec. 5. Transfers between distinct 
branches of a business performing several 
marketing operations. (a) This regulation 
in speaking of a sale or purchase by a given 
person includes, in the case of a business 
performing several marketing operations, 
transfers without passage of title or pay- 
ment of consideration, between distinct 
branches or units of such business compris- 
ing separate and segregated levels of mar- 
keting. Thus, by way of illustration only, 
a country shipper acting in that capacity 
may sell soft wheat grown by him at the 
maximum price established for country 
shippers; or a merchandiser acting through 
different units of such business may re- 
ceive more than one mark-up under sec. 14 
hereof as hereinafter provided, to cite only 
a few instances. 

(b) However, where a seller makes a sale 
at the maximum price for a given class 
of seller, where he would also qualify to 
make a sale to a like purchaser at a lower 
maximum price as a different class of 
seller, the burden shall always rest upon 
him to establish by clear evidence that said 
sale was in the regular course of his con- 
duct of a distinct and segregated branch 
or unit of his entire business and that said 
branch performs like services and func- 
tions as independents perform, who belong 
to that class of seller. Further, for the 
purposes of this regulation, only one each 
of the following branches or units shall be 
recognized in any single business perform- 
ing several marketing operations; producer 
branch, country shipper branch, commission 
merchant branch and/or merchandiser 
branch; Provided: 

1. If the commission merchant branch 
has taken a mark-up hereunder, no fur- 
ther mark-ups shall be permitted for a 
merchandiser branch; and 

(2) In no event shall the mark-ups of 
the merchandiser branch exceed a total of: 

(i) Two carload mark-ups as set forth 
in sec. 14 (a) or (b); and 

(ii) One l.c.l. mark-up as set forth in 
sec. 14 (a); or 

qiii) One l.c.l. mark-up as set forth in 
sec. 14 (b). 
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Sec. 6. Maximum prices at terminal 
cities. (a) The maximum prices for No. 1 
soft wheat of any class, per bu, in carload 
quantities, bulk, with transit billing an- 
nexed to the lot sold, at the following ter- 
minal cities shall be as follows: 


GeAeRO, BE, cccccceccccccccscccccss 

po a. Seer ecoee 164% 
BE. TOUR, BE. cccccovccedccccvccces 164% 
Lower Missouri River markets...... 159% 


(Kansas City, St. Joseph, Leaven- 
worth, Atchison) 


SVRRAVEI: SR. 6 ccc see ce ervessces 166% 
SS gb 4 trend eeeweeeene 168% 
MNS sen 6 0.00006 4:86- 006 b0e:80 168% 
, T. b ec cccacveccssenccece 178% 
PEE, Be coccccncceccene coe 199% 
Mew Terk Clty, HM. Zrccccccecsescece 180% 
DE, BE: 6-66 65.04 0 64088 ede CeCee 181% 
A Mh. 2.5056 ih 008 ebseee Rees 168% 
Atlanta, Ga. .......ccceecesceees oe. 186% 
Gelvestem, TOMS occcsccccccecccsvces 176% 


(b) The foregoing maximum prices shall 
be decreased for lower grades as follows: 


Cents per bu 





Be. B ccccce j6aveeeeesekes see's ‘ ° 1 
Be BD vnncncesecececanseeseese eaves 2 
Bs DE 6.cne sae Steceedenneses Sesonneue - 38 
Bs DD 06 60800005 556064050068 446608 c08 4% 
Sample (other than moisture)......... s 
ME UMD 6.600.049.6066 0008620660600 4 
Ora Vek sous 1 
EE 65066 65000860080 0000600 8 0860680 3 
Light garlicky ....... eT rerr rere a 1 
ES Cente sc cake eh ey wawn ee kaa 66% 3 
LSC ETT ELT ee eer Tere eee 1 
DE 6406 en'e-¥ e008 10K aadwesads eRe 5 
OU 6 b:0.06.0.0 6400006440608 


Moisture: discount for each % % or 
fraction thereof over 14%.......... 


These discounts are cumulative. For ex- 
ample, wheat grading “No. 2 garlicky’ is 
subject to a discount of at least lc fo: 
grading No. 2 plus a further discount of at 
least 3c for grading “garlicky,” or a mini 
mum total discount of 4c per bu. 

(c) The foregoing maximum prices shal! 
be decreased 6c per bu for a sale in any 
said terminal city without transit billing 
annexed to the lot sold. 

Sec. 7. Maximum prices at interior rail 


-points. (a) The maximum price for any 


soft wheat per bu in carload quantities. 
bulk, on track, at any interior rail point 
in area A shall be that maximum price 
specified in sec. 6 (a) or (b) hereof which 
less transportation charges at the lowest 
published domestic carload rail transporta- 
tion rate from that interior rail point to 
any terminal city will result in the highest 
price at said interior rail point, plus, if the 
wheat sold at said interior rail point is ac- 
companied by transit billing usable beyond 
said interior rail point, the value of the 
transit billing. This value shall be calcu- 
lated at the difference between the amount 
of the transportation charges deducted from 
the appropriate terminal city’s maximum 
price in calculating a maximum price for 
said interior rail point as above provided 
and the rail transportation charges payabl 
on the transit billing for a movement of 
wheat from said interior rail point to said 
terminal city. 

(b) The maximum price for any soft 
wheat per bu in carload quantities, bulk, 
at any interior rail point in area B shall 
be the maxmum price thereof at Chicago, 
Ill., as specified in sec. 6 (a) or (b) hereof, 
plus the charge at the lowest carload do- 
mestic proportional railroad rate from Chi- 
cago, Ill, to that interior rail point in 
area B. 

(c) The maximum price for any soft 
wheat, per bu, in carload quantities, bulk, 
at any interior rail point in area C shall be 
the maximum price thereof at St. Louis, 
Mo., as specified in sec. 6 (a) or (b) hereot 
plus the charge at the lowest carload do- 
mestic proportional railroad rate from St. 
Louis, Mo., to that interior rail point in 
area C. 

(d) The maximum price for any soft 
wheat, per bu, in carload quantities, bulk. 
at any interior rail point in area D shall 
be the maximum price thereof at Kansas 
City, Mo., as specified in sec. 6 (a) or (b) 
hereof plus the charge at the lowest car- 
load domestic proportional railroad rate 
from Kansas City, Mo., to that interior 
rail point in area D. 

Sec. 8. Maximum prices at interior non- 
rail points. (a) The maximum price for 
any soft wheat, bulk, in any quantity, at 
any interior nonrail point in area A shall 
be the maximum price set forth in sec. 6 
or 7 hereof at the rail point (either in- 
terior rail point or terminal city as the 
case may be) nearest thereto by the most 
usually traveled route, less transportation 
charges from said interior nonrail point to 
said rail point. 

(b) The maximum price for any soft 
wheat per bu, bulk, in any quantity at an 
interior nonrail point in areas B, C and 
D shall be the maximum price thereof at 
the rail point nearest thereto by the most 
usually traveled route. 

Sec. 9. Who may sell under secs. 6, 7 
and 8 above. No person may sell any soft 
wheat under secs. 6, 7 or 8 above save as 
and in the manner hereinafter expressly 
provided. 

Sec. 10. Maximum prices of producers. 
(a) The maximum price for any sale of 
soft wheat, bulk, not on track, in any 
quantity, by the producer as to wheat grown 
by him (or by any farmer of wheat se- 
cured from its producer) shall be the max- 
imum price specified in secs. 6, 7 or 8 at 
the interior point of terminal city where 
delivered to the purchaser, less 3c per bu. 

(b) This section prescribes the exclusive 
mode of sale of any soft wheat by a pro- 
ducer (or by any farmer of soft wheat se- 
cured from its producer) save that he may 
sell, on track, bulk, in carload quantities 
at any terminal city or interior point at 4 
like maximum price as if by a country 
shipper under sec. 11 (a) hereof. 


(Continued on page 69.) 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Pertect ‘Flour 


Do We Boast Too Much About Our Being Located 
Out Here in the Center of the World’s Greatest 
Field of Fine Bread Wheat? 


Perhaps we do. Yet it is our greatest asset— 


our most prized possession. 


For not only do we get first choice of fine 
wheat from this premier field, but we get it 
so we mill it on a one step basis from the 
grower of the wheat into your bakery, into 
your loaf—only two costs and two profits if 


we are both lucky. 


Besides, we like our touch with the growers, 
the smell of the wheat, the sound of the mill, 


the “feel” of the fine flour. 


We Invite You to Try Some of It 
with Assurance You Will Not Be Disappointed. . 


AANOLD OF STEALING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
e STERLING, KANSAS 


2,000 Sacks Daily 
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AIB Consumer Service Division Planned 


_ yubeerenage rane ssi of a consumer 
4 service department, embracing not 
only the present department of nutri- 
tion but broadened to include other ac- 
tivities, will be on the agenda of the 
annual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of 


has been called by the board of directors 


Baking. The annual meeting 
for Nov. 18, the day following the ses- 
sions of the board of governors of the 
Bakers 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 


American Association, in the 
The principal 
business for consideration will be mat- 
ters pertaining to changes in the by- 
laws of the institute to permit reorgani- 
zation along lines recently approved by 
the board of directors. 

The program for the future develop- 
ment of the institute follows a study 
made over a period of several months 
of the baking industry, a survey of- the 
history of the institute and consultation 
with numerous leaders in the baking in- 
dustry and 


representatives of govern- 


ment and other groups interested in 
nutrition and public health. The new 
developments concern the formation of 
a new consumer service department and 
a reorganization of the committees of 
the board so that the functions of sev- 
eral of the present committees will be 
handled by a single scientific advisory 
committee. The training of bakers will 
be guided by a newly proposed educa- 
tional advisory committee. 
CONSUMER SERVICE 

The consumer service department will 
absorb the present activities of the de- 
partment of nutrition and in addition 
will place the consumer educational ac- 
tivities on a sound basis by the estab- 
lishment of a home economics division. 
It is planned to provide an experimental 
kitchen for the purpose of developing 
information on the use of bread and 
other baked foods in the diet. In order 
to co-operate with the opinion of gov- 
ernment experts that the dietary use 
of wheat products should be increased 
by at least 25%, it will be necessary to 
develop information to show consumers 
how to use the baker’s products in the 
preparation of adequate breakfasts and 
nourishing lunches, especially for indus- 
trial workers and for school children. 
The work of this consumer service de- 


See. | 





Dr. Franklin C. Bing, Director of the 
American Institute of Baking 
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partment thus will include the develop- 
ment of factual information on the use 
of baked foods, the writing and other 
presentation in suitable form of such in- 
formation for consumers and the effec- 
tive distribution of available material to 
bakers and the general public. 

It was voted that all of these and 
other activities of the institute should 
be housed henceforth at the headquar- 
ters building, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, 
Chicago, but no doubt transfer of the 


activities of the New York office from 
10 Rockefeller Plaza will not be com- 


pleted until Jan. 1, 1944. 


SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE 


The Scientific Advisory Committee is 
intended to provide group authoritative 
opinion on broad scientific and technical 
matters confronting the baking industry. 
Members of this committee will be asked 
to serve without salary but with com- 
pensation for necessary expenses in con- 
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nection with the work. The committee, 
having as its nucleus scientific leaders 
in the baking field, will also include 
representatives of the public, nutrition- 
ists and persons interested in phases of 
public health and medicine that affect 
the industry. 


EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


The educational advisory committee 
will be organized later and will be asked 
to consider problems concerned with the 
training of technical operators in the 
baking industry. This committee will 
serve in an advisory capacity also to 
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Familiar complaints, aren’t they? 
Yet with rationing, shortages and 
inexperienced employees you'll be 
hearing them often. 


What can you do about it? Many 
bakers have found real help in War- 
time Information Bulletins 18, 19 
and 20 on Employee Training. 

These bulletins help you speed up 
the “breaking-in” period for un- 
skilled employees. They offer produc- 
tion short-cuts made easy for be- 
ginners; hints to sales girls on how 








toexplain shortages—suggest alterna- 
tives that will satisfy; and many 
other ideas to keep things running 
smoothly in your shop and salesroom. 
* * * 

Team up these bulletins now with the 
top-quality baked goods that keep 
customers coming back—and you've 
got a winning combination. 
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the- School of Baking. Plans for the 
further development of the school are 
being considered by William M. Walms- 
ley, who came from Camp Lee, Va., 
to attend the meeting. The work of or- 
ganization of the Advanced School of 
Baking of the Army in which Mr. 
Walmsley and other members of the in- 
structional staff of the institute now 
are engaged is progressing rapidly and 
it is proper at the present time to give 
consideration to the future educational 
needs of the baking industry with a 
view to continuing to attract capable 
men into this field and to give them a 





thorough and practical training in the 
art and science of baking. 

“It is apparent that the board of 
directors,” states Franklin C. Bing, di- 
rector, “has streamlined the organiza- 
tional structure of the institute, for in- 
creased performance and service to the 
industry. We shall do our utmost to 
merit the continued support of the bak- 
ing industry and of the allied trades. 
After more than 20 years of productive 
activity the institute, because of the in- 
creased understanding of the nutritive 
value of baked foods, faces a future 
that is bright.” 
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Enrichment to Bring 1944 Civilian Diet 
More Iron, Vitamin B 


Wasurinorton, D. C.—Because of higher 
levels of enrichment of bread and flour 
now in effect, the 1944 civilian diet may 
contain more iron and B vitamins than 
formerly, according to the Department 
of Agriculture. However, smaller sup- 
plies of meats and dairy products in 1944 
will mean a diet slightly lower in calories, 
protein and calcium. 

Present indications point to a total 
food production in 1944 as large as or 
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* ‘‘High-Ratio”’ is our registered 
trademark. It also stands for 
bakers’ service; and, when em- 
ployed by bakers, means that 
they have used Procter & Gam- 
ble’s special shortening pursuant 
“*High-Ratio’’ Service. 
Procter & Gamble, makers of 
Sweetex, the ‘‘High-Ratio’’ short- 
ening. 














GET THESE 
HELPFUL BULLETINS F 
NOW! { 


They’re part of a group of 25 ' 
issued by our Bakery Service De- 
partment to help you with war- 
time problems. Ask your Primex- 
Sweetex salesman for copies or 
drop a line to Primex-Sweetex 
Dept., P.O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, 
Ohio. 


PRIMEX | 


THE SHORTENING THAT | 
SETS THE STANDARD 
For Frying . . . For Shortening i 


MAKE THE BEST OF SHORTAGES BY MAKING THE BEST! 





larger than the record output in pros- 
pect for 1943. 
civilian requirements probably will more 
than. offset food 
put so that total supplies for civilians 


However, greater non- 


any increases in out- 
are not likely to exceed those of 1943 
and may even be somewhat smaller. It 
appears that for the year 1944 as a 
whole, there will be an abundant supply 
of cereals and as large a per capita sup- 
ply as in 1943 of chickens, eggs, fresh 
fruits and vegetables, potatoes, dry edi- 
ble beans and peas. 

Consumption of food fats and oils as a 
group is likely to be maintained at the 
ration levels of recent months. Canned 
fruits and vegetables are expected to be 
in smaller civilian supply in the first half 
of 1944 than in the same period this 
half the 
plies may be larger than in the second 


year, but in the second sup- 
half of 1943. Red meats and dairy prod- 
ucts, however, are expected to be in 
shorter civilian supply than this year, 

This year civilian per capita consump- 
tion of all foods is expected to average 
1935-39 
about 5% below the record consumption 
in 1941. 


about 5% above the level, but 
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SOY IN ALL CONCENTRATED 
LEND-LEASE FOOD EXPORTS 


Wasutnotron, D. C. 





Soy products are 
being used to reinforce all concentrated 
food going abroad in lend-lease ship- 
ments, states the Department of Agri- 
500,000,000 Ibs of soy 
food will be exported this year, much 
of it made to taste like familiar dishes 
of different nationalities. Soy and pork 
links are being shipped to the British, 


culture. Over 


dried soup mixtures of vegetables and 
soy to the Russians, Greeks and Arabs, 
soy and liver paté to French prisoners 
through the Red Cross, and concentrated 
cereals with soy to many parts of the 
world. 

Soy products in plenty are coming to 
grocery stores these days, especially soy 
flour and grits, states the War Food Ad- 
ministration, but shoppers looking for 
the beans themselves are likely to be 
disappointed. A few 
may carry soybeans for sprouting but 


specialty shops 


most markets will have none. The rea- 
son is that vegetable varieties of soy- 
beans, which are the kind for sprouting 
and cooking, have not yet been grown in 
large quantities in this country, so the 
The flour 
hand, 


supply is very small. and 


grits, on the other come from 
field soybeans which are raised for oil. 

Soybean meal formerly was used most- 
ly for stock feed, but WFA congratu- 
lates the human population now upon 
being given a chance at it. The meal 
left from some 35,000,000 bus of beans 
is being refined into the flour and grits 


now coming on the market. 
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BAKERY CHANGES HANDS 

Lovisvitte, Ky.—The Braun & Tabler 
bakery, 941 Baxter Avenue, Louisville, 
recently changed hands when it was sold 
to C. T. Hixon. Mrs. Amelia Braun 
and William J. Tabler, owners of the 
bakery, have operated it for the past 
10 years since the death of Nicholas 
Braun, who for many years was active 
in the local and state bakery associations. 
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“Fuel Watcher” Pays, British Discover 


Epiror’s Note.—To ,help relieve 
the critical fuel situation, the bak- 
ing industry of the United States 
has been asked to save 10% of its 
fuel requirements by elimination of 
waste and streamlining of opera- 
tions wherever fuel conservation can 
In view of that fact, 
this description of some practices 


be achieved. 


adopted by bakers in Great Britain 
to gain similar results is of interest. 


¥ OY 


AD you asked a British industrialist 

or business man in 1939 if he had 
a “fuel watcher” on his staff, he would 
have laughed at you. Coal was cheap 
and plentiful, and so was labor. It was, 
in fact, more efficient to burn coal with- 
out regard to waste, than to fiddle with 
problematical economies. 

When Britain began to take the war 
in stride, which was after Dunkirk, fuel 
efficiency was essential. It was not easy 
to break away from the extravagant use 
of fuel, which except for the years of 
World War I, had prevailed for genera- 
tions. 

The British Ministry of Fuel and 
Power, after failures or mild successes 
with other methods finally hit the bulls- 
eye when it urged British business men 
and industrialists to place full-time or 
part-time fuel watchers on their staffs. 
There are now well over 20,000 members 
In addition there 
are unestimated thousands of men and 


of this new vocation. 


women who, in smaller industrial plants 
and commercial establishments, function 
as fuel watchers in conjunction with 
their regular jobs. 

Just what is a fuel watcher? The 
British Ministry of Fuel and Power has 
defined his duties in the following lucid 
terms: 

“In making all possible economy in 
the use of fuel, there is always the dan- 
ger that what in theory is the business 
of everyone may become in practice the 
business of nobody. One or more mem- 
bers of the staff of each industrial or 
business undertaking should be appointed 
to superintend the use of light, heat 
and power. 

“It is essential that the authority of 
the fuel watcher should be as clearly 
defined as possible; it should be sup- 
ported by, and subject only to the con- 
trol of the management. 

“Fuel saving is of vital national im- 
portance. So also is the maintenance of 
maximum production. But it will gen- 
erally be found that, by saving fuel, 
production need not be retarded; it 
may even be increased, 

“Difficulties may occur, however, in 
which the fuel watcher suggests or asks 
for some modification in process or 
practice which the production staff may 
condemn without trial on the ground 
that it would diminish output. Such a 
matter is obviously one which must be 
considered and decided by the manage- 
ment. It cannot be repeated too often 
that fuel saving is of vital importance 
and that production depends ultimately 
on fuel. 

“It should be the duty of the fuel 
watcher to see that all heating, lighting 
and power instructions are carried out. 
He should make unexpected visits by 
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By Ernest A. Dench 


night as well as by day to insure that 
all fuel using appliances are being op- 
erated efficiently. 

“He should regularly measure the fuel 
and power consumption in a detailed 
manner so as to give a proper picture of 
the fuel position throughout the plant. 
Comparative figures should be displayed 
prominently to show how the fuel econ- 


omy campaign is progressing. He should 


estimate, even if only approximately, 
the savings made by each recommenda- 
tion put into practice.” 

The trial and error period of the fuel 
watcher has been replaced by the prac- 
tical performance era now. Some of the 
methods which they have used are de- 
scribed below. 

yy 


v Vv 


One rainy day a fuel watcher noticed 
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that the pile of coke in the factory yard 
had no protective covering. He won- 
dered whether this was a bad practice 
so telephoned the coke supplier for veri- 
fication. He learned that the furnace 
has to first evaporate this moisture and 
superheat the vapor, thus taking longer 
to attain heating efficiency. 
¥ ¥ 

One fuel watcher worked out a satis- 
factory routine of visiting every depart- 
ment of the plant at two-hour intervals 
during the working day. He concentrat- 
ed on taking temperatures. If above 
the minimum for the employees’ com- 





Did you know— 
It takes 350 lbs. of fat to fire 
one 12” naval shell! 


‘AT is more important in wartime than many other items, because fat is a 


double-barreled war weapon. Fat supplies high-energy food value for the 
armed forces and Lend-Lease—and fat also is one of the most important ingredi- 
ents in the manufacture of ammunition. Our country will be hard-pressed for 
fats for the duration, and we, as one of the nation’s leading producers, are using 
every effort in urging you to patriotically obey the government’s request... . 











SAVE SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING WASTE ! 


Wartime’s most efficient 
cake shortening 


Simplified method simplifies 


production 
Saves time and labor 
Lengthens cakes’ sales life 


Handles reduced sugar with no 
increase in baking powder 
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fort in any department, he shut off the 
radiators until his next visit. 
¥ ¥ 

Fuel watchers have drummed _ into 
them at the Ministry of Fuel’s lectures 
the fact that one degree less tempera- 
ture means a fuel saving of 5%. What 
the fuel watcher has to contend with in 
actual practice is the human element- 
one worker can perform his duties in 
comfort at a lower temperature than 
another. Usually the worker who revels 
in plenty of heat is favored and his as- 
sociate, rather than become overheated, 
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may throw open a window nearest to 
where he works. 

A fuel watcher got his company to 
back an “Every degree over 60 means 
5% increase in fuel consumption” educa- 


tional campaign, Room temperatures, 
particularly in the office, ranged between 
65° and 70°. agreed to 
thrust aside their personal preferences 
for the duration by wearing warmer 
clothing. The reduced standard of heat- 
ing comfort resulted in a considerable 


saving in coal consumption. 


Employees 


¥Y ¥ 


A standardized temperature is imprac- 


tical in some plants. There was the 
fuel watcher who made an analytical 
study of physical effort required in dif- 
ferent jobs at his plant. 


light, others were heavy. 


Some jobs were 

Workers do- 
ing the heavy jobs generated so much 
body heat from their exertions that the 
normal temperature of 68° proved ex- 
cessive. 

After experimenting with single de- 
grees of temperatures in the sixties in 
the 
manual 


two departments where arduous 


labor was performed, mutual 
satisfaction was obtained with tempera- 


tures of 62° and 65°. 









































Of course, this doesn’t mean cutting the quality of your merchandise—that won’t 


help the public and it’s poor business. But, there are literally “101 ways’ to save 
fat in the day-to-day operations of the bakeshop and kitchen. We have compiled 
these ideas in a free booklet entitled ‘‘101 Practical Ways to Save Fats and Oils.”’ 
We'll gladly send you a copy if you’ll write Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., 
21 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. Shortening can help shorten the war 
—by conserving civilian supplies. You’ve done your bit, now do your best! 


SAVE SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING WASTE ! 


* * * * 


Geared to take the punishment 


of high-speed mixing 


Made to withstand continuous 
high frying temperatures 


Takes up air quickly and holds 
volume in creamed icings 


A heavy-duty shortening for the extra 


strain of war economy 








* * * 
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There was the fuel watcher who sug- 
gested to his employer that the two 
heating boilers be linked together and 
operated as one at full pressure. For- 
merly each boiler operated with a load 
no higher than between 50% and 70%. 
The change was made at a modest cost, 
with a subsequent 58% reduction in fuel 
consumption. 

¥ ¥ 

More than one fuel watcher has dis- 
covered that fuel can be saved by heat- 
ing up the plant later and stoking it 
earlier. No curtailment of working 
hours is involved by the change. The 
main thing is to adjust the heating ap- 
paratus to the the 
plants’ opening and closing hours, with- 
out sacrificing the comfort of the work- 


ers. 


times nearest to 


YY 
Fuel watchers have not neglected to 
change the prewar custom of having 
offices 
ladies) 


cleaned by charwomen (scrub 
in the late evening hours. It 
offices 


additional hours daily. 


several 
In most British 
the cleaning schedule had 


meant heating the for 


firms been 
shifted to the early morning hours when 
the offices have to be heated in readiness 
for the staff. 
dual purpose. 


This preheating serves a 
Cleaners do more move- 
ment than office staffs so they can work 
at a Jower temperature. 
¥ ¥ 

No matter how often fuel consumption 
records are made, fuel watchers find they 
are worthless unless the outside tempera- 
tures are taken for the same periods as 
the inside temperatures. 


¥ ¥ 
A paint salesman watched a_ fuel 


watcher go about his duties in a manu- 
facturing plant. The salesman observed 
the fuel feel the 
which were coated with aluminum paint. 


watcher radiators, 
Said the salesman: “Your firm should be 
able to reduce the temperature of the 
circulating water by about 30° by re- 
the ordinary 
Ordinary paint, unlike that with 
a metallic base, 


painting radiators with 
paint. 
reduces the radiator’s 
radiation compotent. I can promise your 
firm a fuel saving of at least 25%.” 

The fuel watcher, although skeptical, 
thought it worth while to bring the mat- 
The 
employer communicated with one of the 
ministry’s fuel experts and found the 


paint salesman’s claim substantiated in 


ter to his employer’s attention. 


the main. 
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Fuel Outlook 
Ps 


OLLOWING is a brief summary of 

the fuel supply outlook, issued in 
connection with the United States gov- 
ernment program to fight fuel waste. 
Industry has been asked to save 10% 
of fuel requirements by increasing effi- 
ciency in use of coal, oil, gas and elec- 








tricity. Here is the reason why: 


COAL 


Coal must be conserved because the 
total supply, though expected to reach 
a tremendous tonnage for the 1943-44 
season, otherwise may fall dangerously 
short of filling the unprecedented needs. 
Coal is basic to America’s economy. It 
is vital in the manufacture of iron and 
steel, explosives, synthetic rubber and 
dozens of other war products. It powers 
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most railroads and generates better than 
50% of the total electric power used 
More than half of the 
nation’s homes are heated with coal. 


in the country. 


If a 10% conservation goal can be 
realized, we will in effect be adding 
some 65,000,000 tons of coal to our 
Not only is that well worth 
shooting for in itself, but such savings 


supply. 


will mean actual money savings to the 
consumer. 
OIL 
Last winter the fuel oil problem was 
largely one of transportation, getting 
enough to the right places at the right 
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time. Now, as we approach the third 
winter of war, we are faced with an 
additional problem of shortages in pe- 
troleum themselves. More 
crude oil is going into 100-octane avia- 
tion gasoline, tuolene for TNT, buta- 
Less is 


products 


diene for synthetic rubber, etc. 
available for fuel. 

Though rationing is designed to re- 
duce consumption within the limits of 
further reduction would 
naturally release crude oil for vital war 
products and lighten by that much the 
burdens on facilities. 
Elimination of fuel waste enables the 


supply, any 


transportation 


consumer to save money on fuel bills 
and prolong the life of his oil burning 
equipment. 
GAS 

Natural and manufactured gas are 
required for war production, as well as 
industrial and home use. The supply of 
both types of gas is limited because of 
delivery facilities that cannot be ex- 
panded. Manufactured gas requires large 
quantities of coal, coke and oil for its 
production. There is a year-around need 
for conservation to save coal, coke, oil, 
manpower and equipment, and an even 





‘““WYTASE has been a big help this summer*, in making drier, good working 





doughs and fresher flavored bread. It overcomes summer staleness.” 


That’s a worth while accomplishment in hot weather, especially this past 
summer under the difficulties of wartime bakery production. ButW YTASE helps 
bread keep its finer flavor and longer lasting freshness all the year ’round. And the 
drier, smoother working doughs that handle so well in the shop are added reasons 
so many bakers regard WYTASE as the standard ingredient for better breads. 


If you don’t know all the bene- 


fits of WYTASE in your bread, 
now’s the time to call in the 
WYTASE representative, 


*Original ‘Report on File. 


38TH AND SOUTH MAY STREETS, CHICAGO 


= = 
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WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 


the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 





notural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough. 
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more important seasonal need in certain 
areas during the house heating season. 


ELECTRICITY 


Most electric power is _ generated 
through the use of coal, petroleum prod- 
ucts or natural gas. Even in_ those 
areas where electricity is obtained prin- 
cipally from water power, the supply 
often must be augmented by use of fuel. 
There not only is a critical shortage of 
fuels needed to manufacture electricity 
but also of many of the materials (and 
the manpower it takes to manufacture 
them) necessary to operate and maintain 
electrical utility systems. 


EFFICIENCY PROGRAM 


Supplementing the government’s na- 
tion-wide critical resources conservation 
campaign, Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes has announced the 
launching of a fuel efficiency program 
to combat wasteful practices in the use 
of coal, coke, wood, petroleum and gas. 
Emphasis will be placed first on com- 
mercial and industrial plants, with the 
program to be expanded later to in- 
clude others, Dr. R. R. Sayers, director 
of the Bureau of Mines, has named from 
private industry a National Fuel !*ffi- 
ciency Council of 12 engineers outst: nd- 
ing in the field of fuel utilization 
chart and direct the campaign in ¢ 
operation with the Bureau of Mines. 


7 


In a recent preliminary meeting, at 
which the engineers pledged their serv- 
ices and outlined tentative plans, the 
council estimated conservatively that in- 
dustrial, commercial and domestic uses 
annually could save 29,000,000 tons of 
coal alone by adopting known methods 
of efficient utilization. 


Tentative plans call for the organiza- 
tion of subcommittees of engineers to 
carry out the program at regional and 
local levels. Hundreds of engineers al- 
ready have expressed their willingness to 
co-operate. The assistance of national 
engineering societies and other organiza- 
tions also is being sought. 

The council will depend primarily up- 
on education and training to achieve 
results. The initial appeal will be made, 
largely by personal approach of local cn- 
gineers, to commercial and _ industrial 
users. 

For several years, Great Britain has 
conducted a somewhat similar fuel con- 
servation program and has achieved 
substantial savings, Secretary Ickes svid. 
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ROWLAND CLARK ADDRESSES 
BAKERY PRODUCTION CLUB 


Rowland J. Clark, of the Shellabarzer 
Mills, Salina, Kansas, was the speaker 
at the October meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Production Men’s Club. His s1)- 
ject, “What Makes Flour Tick,” 5 
timely and instructive. Using char's, 
he discussed the five basic foods and 
the relation of flour to them. As 4 
chemist, he was able to explain what 
takes place during fermentation, «04 
the meaning of gas production and £15 
retention. 

Another feature of the meeting ws 
a showing of the Anheuser-Busch movie; 
“The Story of Bread.” 

President McCarthy welcomed the 55 
members and guests who were present 
and Secretary Salmon described the 


government’s program on job training 
within industry. 
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Foon is backing them up. Food is fighting 
with them in freed countries. Food keeps 
the boys themselves strong and fit. Food is a 
most important factor in this war .. . and in 
the peace to follow. 


As a producer of a vital food product, 
you, Mr. Baker, have faced shortages of help, 


equipment, materials . . . you have taken 


OCCIDENT « PRODUCER -« 





SUNBURST -« 
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these problems, solved them, and carried on 

. supplying man with one of his oldest, 
most universal foods! 

You have done these things—and well! 
You may be called upon to do still more. 
We, who supply you with the flours you 
have come to depend upon, will continue 
to mill those fine flours that have been a 
shop-word for quality for over 60 years. 


SWEET LOAF « KYROL « POWERFUL 


And Other Bakery Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


STANARD-TILTON DIVISION - Millers of American Beauty Flours + Alton, Ill. + Dallas, Texas 
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In view of the fact that the industry 
is drawing more part-time workers from 
among youths under 18 years of age, the 
following statement of policy by the War 
Manpower Commission on such employ- 
ment is of interest. 

¥ ¥ 

The necessary expansion of our mili- 
tary and industrial personnel requires 
maximum utilization of all available and 
potential sources of labor. These po- 


tential sources include youth between 
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WMC Youth Employment Policy 


the ages of 14 and 18 years whose serv- 
ices would not be immediately required 
in normal times. If employed, however, 
it should be only under conditions which 
adequately safeguard their physical and 
intellectual development. 

The first responsibility and obligation 
of youth under 18 even in wartime is 
to take full advantage of their educa- 
tional opportunities in order to prepare 
themselves for war and postwar services 


and for the duties of citizenship. It is 


essential that young people have the 
fullest possible opportunity consistent 
with the war effort to complete their 
education. Those with special aptitudes 
and capacity for further training should 
continue their education in order to de- 
velop their maximum abilities applicable 
to war and postwar needs. 

In most cases youth under 18 can best 
contribute to the war program by con- 
tinuing in school and, when their serv- 
ices are required, accepting vacation and 
part-time employment. However, it is 
recognized that the demands of the war 


period will increase the number who 

















* IS 





DIVIDER 
SAVING MONEY FOR YOU, TOO? 


The hundreds of bakeries now using 
American Dividers are enjoying the 
benefits of their accurate, money-saving 
performance during long years of heavy 
duty service. 

Not only does trouble-free operation 
save money by reducing maintenance 
costs, but the exceptional accuracy elim- 
inates unnecessary losses caused by over- 
weights and assures uniform value in 


— 


1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BOULEVARD ST. LOUIS, 


every loaf. The high efficiency and oper- 
ating convenience of every American 
Divider saves time, labor, and improves 
production as well. 


Yes, you, too, can save money with 
American equipment in your bakery. 
And, as we have said before, we hope 
you'll buy those extra War Bonds with 
the savings in production costs. 
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in normal times leave school to enter 
full-time employment before reaching 18. 
In any case, all forms of employment 
of such youth, including employment in 
agriculture, must be specially safeguard- 
ed. Their must .be used in 
such ways as to bring about their maxi 
mum 


services 


contribution to manpower necds 
consistent with the protection of their 
health and welfare and the fullest utili- 
zation and development of their apti- 
tudes, abilities and interests. The achicve- 
ment of these objectives requires the 


active co-operation of young people 
their parents, government agencies, e:lu- 
cational authorities, management nd 


labor. 

To promote proper utilization of the 
labor resources of youth with due reg ird 
to the welfare of youth and to the fu- 
ture needs of the nation, the War Muin- 
power Commission hereby declares as 
basic national policy that: 

1. School attendance laws and ciiild 
labor standards embodied in state ind 
federal laws be preserved and enforced 
and the minimumm standards hereina !ter 
listed not be construed to warrant ny 
relaxation of these laws or lowering of 
the standards embodied in them; 

2. No one under 14 years of ge 
be employed full time or part time a 
part of the hired labor force; 

3. Youth under 18 years of age be 
employed only: 

a. After the employer obtains proof 
of age in the form of employment or 
age certificates or, in case such ceri ifi- 
cates are not legally required, other re 
liable evidence; 

b. In work suited to their age and 
strength, avoiding especially occupations 


that are 


hazardous or detrimental to 


health or welfare; 

c. Where provision is made for acle- 
quate meal and rest periods, or time, 
and facilities therefor; adequate sanitar 
facilities, and safeguards for health «and 
safety; 


= 


d. For periods suited to their 
and strength, and in no case for more 
than 8 hours a day or 6 consecutive divs, 
except as deviations may be necess:r) 
where the worker is engaged in continu- 
ing farm work of a nonseasonal ¢hir- 
acter and is domiciled at the place of 
employment, or except as temporury 
departures from the above standard 1in- 
der adequate safeguards, where permit- 
ted for youth aged 16 and 17 uncer 
existing federal or state laws, rules or 
regulations, may be necessary to mvet 
a special emergency ; 

e. During hours of day not deiri- 
mental to their health and welfare; «nd 

f. At wages paid adult workers for 
similar job performance. 

4. Youth aged 14 or 15 be employed 
only when, in addition to the foregoing 
conditions: 

a. Qualified 
available; and 


older workers are it 

b. The employment is not in manut ic 
turing or mining occupations. 

5. In-school youth be employed onl) to 
the extent that the combined school d 
work activities involve no undue str 
and that combined school and 
hours, at least for youth under 16, 
exceed 8 a day; 


7 AS 


6. In-school youth not be employed 
during school hours unless the Area “T 
Regional Manpower Director has deter- 
mined that temporary needs of an eme!- 
gency character cannot be met by full 


use of other available sources of labor, 
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BUFFALO 
TOLEDO 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHAGRIN FALLS 
GOSHEN 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


KANSAS CITY 
DALLAS 

ST. LOUIS 
NEW ORLEANS 


ORLANDO, FLA. 


NEW YORK 
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Meer the jeep target—in 
which some soldier must ride 
back and forth while his buddies 
practice machine-gunning. Bul- 
lets zoom past, inches over his 
head. Others are stopped dead 
in the barricade made up of thou- 
sands of sandbags. 





DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 
PORTLAND, ORE. MEMPHIS 

DENVER HUTCHINSON 
PITTSBURGH WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
OKLAHOMA CITY REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS 


SALT LAKE CITY 
BOISE 


BETTER 
BAGS 


ES FROM DEATH 


Thousands of sandbags here 
—and in hundreds of other 
places—at home and overseas. 
Sandbags to protect the lives of 
our boys in service—bags made 
by Chase. 


Yet, at the same time, Chase 
factories were loaded with rec- 
ord productions of bags for feeds, 
flours, cereals, meals, seeds, 
chemicals and many other prod- 
ucts. To say that these things 
have been done without bottle- 
necks and delays would be over- 
statement. But customers have 
been patient—and Chase has 
learned much that will, when the 
peace comes, prepare it for a 
more comprehensive “coast to 
coast” bag service. 
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in which case school programs shall be 
adjusted under plans that: 

a. Provide for the educational prog- 
ress of those who take employment. 

b. Avoid interference with the school 
attendance of those who do not take em- 
ployment. 

c. Avoid the closing of any school 
or grades therein except to the extent 
that the hours, terms or curricula are 
readjusted to preclude the curtailment 
of educational opportunities. 

7. When wartime emergency co-opera- 
tive arrangements have been entered in- 
to with the school authorities for the 
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part-time employment of in-school youth 
as a part of the school program, the 
employer be responsible for certifying 
to the school authorities that such em- 
ployment will be in conformity with 
state and federal laws governing the 
employment of minors and with the 
standards contained in sections 3 to 7 
above, and the school authorities be re- 
sponsible for permitting school children 
to take only those jobs that will con- 
tribute definitely to their educational 
welfare and useful work experience; 

8. When it is necessary to transport 
young people to and from work, safe 


and adequate means of transportation 
be provided, and the period of work and 
transportation not exceed 10 hours per 
day. 

9. Where youth under 18 years of 
age are recruited in groups for agricul- 
tural work requiring them to live away 
from home, prior to placement, assur- 
ances to be furnished by the appropriate 
community or other agencies that suit- 
able living conditions, sanitary facilities, 
health protection, supervision and leisure 
time activities will be provided; and in 
no case youth age 14 or 15 be recruited 
for work requiring them to live away 





Profits-like taxes 


~-- HAVE TO 


To make profits out of which to pay taxes, you have 
to plan it that way. And the Long Company’s Monthly 
Comparative Cost Report is the surest way to plan 
your bakery operations so as to insure a profit. In 
that monthly record of vital figures, every item of cost 
or expense is made plain for every pound of baked 
goods you produce. Nothing is left to chance. Every 
necessary change, every improvement in operating 
efficiency is pointed out so you can plan far enough 
in advance to get the required results. 

Each monthly cost report shows your own costs and 
profits in full detail, but it also compares them with 


BE PLANNED 


the results achieved by many other successful bakers, 
with production volume and problems similar to yours. 

When daily decisions and planning ahead are so 
vital to successful bakery operation in wartime, make 


sure your decisions and plans are always based on the 
right facts and figures. If you are not now getting 
the full advantage of this modern guide to good 
bakery management, consult The W. E. Long Co. 
at once. We will be glad to confer with you on the 
possibilities of your own particular situation. 


Delay may be too costly. Write today. 


- 








Th. W. E. LONG CO. 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET @ 
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from home except where such work is in 
connection with programs conducted by 
recognized youth-serving agencies that 
provide close supervision; 

10. Any youth interested in work in 
another area may not leave his own area 
in search of work without first: 

a. Registering for employment at the 
nearest local office of the United States 
Employment Service or such other agen- 
cy as may be designated by the War 
Manpower Commission; 

b. Presenting evidence of 
consent; and 


parental 


ec. Being referred by such office to 
a specific job opening where he can he 
lawfully employed, and where there are 
suitable arrangements for housing. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RETAILERS’ SALES RATIO 
WITH SUGAR CALCULATED 


The relationship between the retail 
baker’s sales and his supply of sugar 
was brought out neatly by Frank G. 
Jungewaelter, secretary of the Associa! 
ed Retail Bakers of America in a talk 
before the 





recent convention of th 
Wisconsin Bakers Association. 

The average of 22 retail bakers 
Chicago, Mr. Jungewaelter said, showed 
gross sales of $21,060 for 21,275 lbs of 
sugar used. The retail baker averages 
$1 in sales to a pound of sugar used 

For 500 lbs of sugar the retail bake: 
uses about 404 Ibs of fat and 2,500 lI) 
of flour or roughly to 1 lb of sugar |. 
uses .8 lb of fat and 5 Ibs of flour. 
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STRICTER WPB STEEL DRUM 
CONTROL FOLLOWS SCARCITY 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The War Pro 
duction Board has amended Order L-1!7 
covering steel shipping drums, and 1 
voked M-255 which controlled the allo 
cation of new steel drums, the provi 
sions of the latter having been inco: 
porated in Order L-197. 

The purpose of this action was 
provide more positive control over tli 
distribution and use of new steel drums 
which are becoming scarce, and to mak 
certain that they are channeled into th 
most essential uses. The division wil! 
now be enabled to handle application: 
much more equitably than was possibl: 
under the former system. The consoli 
dation of these orders makes it possibl: 
for all applicants who desire to bu) 
steel drums to use one official form, 
(WPB-3233), instead of the two 01 
three previously required and as a r 
sult a great reduction in paper work 
both in industry and in the governmer 
will be effected. 

A critical situation will develop ii 
steel shipping drums in the fourth quar 
ter of 1943, the WPB Containers Divi 
sion states. This is due in the main to 
a suddenly increased demand from se\ 
eral claimant agencies. 

The increase has resulted in a condi- 
tion whereby a considerable tonnage of 
steel allotted under CMP for making 
steel drums for the fourth quarter cannot 
be scheduled in steel mills because their 
schedules are already filled. Some addi- 
tional steel may be made available, the 
Steel Division advised, through the use 
of cold-rolled steel sheets. A study is 


being made of the availability of other 
substitutes also. 
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DANGER SIGN! 


Are we boring you? You’ve heard it all before? And 
green flour has never happened to you? Ah—that’s where 
the danger lies—it can happen to anybody. 

Consider Y————— 


miracle, the kind people drive ten miles to get. Years of 


. He makes a loaf that’s a near 


experience aging his own flour, with just an occasional 
touch of green flour trouble. Then wham!—a whole 


night’s production lost—not even worth putting in the 


oven. 
Or M————, with 38 drivers and 4500 customers 
on the routes. One day the boys had a lot of explaining 





= 11s => 





to do when green flour forced them to make the rounds 


with favorite items missing from their baskets. 


It happens without warning. Not often, but frequent- 
ly enough to give the conscientious production boss a 
few gray hairs. Green flour is a risk anytime—in war- 
time, it can cause an unpatriotic waste of food. 

Play safe—change to bin-aged flour. It’s fully aged, 
ready for immediate use. It’s made only by Atkinson. 

In our 50,000 cwt. aging plant, the job is done scien- 
tifically right. Here the flour is aerated, stored for two 
weeks at a constant 70 degrees, aerated again before sack- 
ing. Bin-aged flour is ready for production as soon as it 
reaches your door. No waiting, no doubt, no uncertainty. 


Don’t let green flour catch you napping. Switch to 
Atkinson—it’s BIN-AGED! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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MODEST MIRACLE SHOWN 
AT DOCTOR CONFERENCE 


A three-day showing of “The Modest 
Miracle” to the Fifteenth Annual Scien- 
tific Assembly of the District of Colum- 
bia Medical Society is regarded as an 
unusual tribute from the medical pro- 
fession to the baking industry for its 
forward-looking action in enriching plain 
white bread with vitamins and minerals. 

The assembly was held at the May- 
flower Hotel in Washington recently 
and was attended by more than 2,000 
doctors, dietitians and others interested 
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in medical science. “The Modest Mir- 
acle” was a feature of the assembly’s 
nutrition exhibit and demonstration. 

Although “The Modest Miracle” has 
been seen by over 8,000,000 persons since 
it was first booked in schools and thea- 
ters this was the first time it had been 
requested for a strictly medical meet- 
ing. Sponsors of the film feel that the 
dramatic and compelling presentation of 
the story of enrichment to such an in- 
fluential group cannot fail to be reflect- 
ed in an increased public understand- 
ing of the basic importance of enriched 
bread in the modern diet. 
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Fat Supply Outlook 





Continued Heavy Demand Even After European 
Peace Foreseen by the Department of Agriculture 


Prices of fats and oils are expected to 
continue relatively high during the bal- 
ance of 1943, throughout 1944 and prob- 
ably into 1945, the U. S. 
of Agriculture predicts. 


Department 
A strong do- 
mestic and foreign demand for fats and 
oils will operate to maintain prices at 


ceiling levels. As a possible exception, 





Uncle fake say: 
INGENUITY 


* A timely thought from 
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lard may drop temporarily below ceil 
ing prices during the period of heavy 
hog marketings next winter, but large 
government lend-lease 
probably will prevent any marked de 
cline. 


purchases for 


Consumer income is expected to con 
tinue to increase during the remainder 
of 1943 but at a slower rate than in 
the first half of the year. Consumer 
unusually large 
during 1944 with corresponding demand 
for goods. 


income will continue 


In addition to the demand from do- 
mestic consumers, the strong demand 
for lend-lease exports of fats and _ oils 
will continue to exert pressure on prices. 


} 
) 
t 


This pressure will increase when 
ments of foodstuffs and other sup)lies 
for the relief of people in continenta 


Europe get under way in volume. 
PRODUCTION LARGER 
Production of fats and oils from do 
mestic materials may total about 11, 
600,000,000 Ibs in the 1943-44 crop year 
compared with 10,600,000,000 Ibs a year 
earlier (11,000,000,000 Ibs in the caler 
dar year 1943) and 9,500,000,000 Ibs two 
years earlier. On the basis of September 
indications, output from the four major 
oil seeds—cottonseed, soybeans, flaxseed 
and peanuts—will be 10 to 15% greater 
in 1943-44 than in 1942-43. Total pro 
duction of corn, olive and tung oils 
probably will be. about the same as a 
year earlier. Animal fat production in 
1943-44 is likely to be 5 to 10% greater 
than in 1942-43, with increases in lard 
and grease more than offsetting a mod 

erate decline in butter production. 
Further expansion in oil crop acreige 
probably will take place in 1944. Fa 
vorable prices for oil seeds, together with 
an expanding domestic and foreign need 
for fats and oils, will be stimulating 
factors. But animal fat production ii 
1944-45 is likely to be curtailed. With 
reduced supplies of feed concentrates 


available, the pig crop in 1944 may be 
10 to 20% smaller than the record pig 
crop in 1943. Expected lower produc- 
tion of both lard and grease will reflect 
the expected smaller pig crop. 

Tallow production in 1944-45 will de- 
pend largely on the rate of cattle slaug 
ter, which cannot be foreseen. Cattle 
slaughter this winter may be larger than 
last as a result of the limited supply of 
feed concentrates in relation to present 
livestock numbers. 

Butter production in 1944-45 is likely 
to be reduced unless the production ot 
milk can be increased substantially abo. 
the level now in prospect. On the who! 
reduced output of animal fats begi 
ning about a year from now may more 
than offset increased output of vegeta!) 
oils, with the result that total prod 
tion of fats and oils in 1944-45 may 
less than in the crop year now beginnin- 

REQUIREMENTS TO INCREASE 

Domestic disappearance of fats 
oils increased from 9,600,000,000 lbs 
1939 to 10,900,000,000 Ibs in 1941, | 
has since declined. With governm¢ 
limitation orders and rationing of fo 
fats in effect, disappearance in 1943, 1) 
cluding use by the military, will tote! 
about 10,000,000,000 Ibs. Exports of fa‘s 
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and oils have, however, increased sub- 
stantially since 1940, and are likely to 
show further gains as the allied forces 
liberate more of Europe. 

Relief of fats to conti- 
nental European countries in the early 
postwar period will be net additions to 
the present large lend-lease exports. To 
restore consumption to 75% of prewar, 
3,000,000,000 to 4,000,000,000 Ibs of fats 
and oils will need to be imported by 
continental Europe, including the Rus- 
sian area now occupied by Germany, in 


shipments 


the first year following the cessation of 


hostilities. Unless supplies are released 


of this sprightly young man make certain his mind and body are generously 


| ae een moma Le 


Head Start! 


Because of the educational advertising of dextrose, the mother and father 
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from areas now under Japanese control, 
much of this additional supply will have 
to come from the United States. 
According to a recent study, prewar 
production of edible fats and oils on the 
continent of Europe (excluding Russia) 
amounted to 8,600,000,000 Ibs annually, 
net imports averaged 3,900,000,000 Ibs, 
and consumption 12,500,000,000 Ibs. For 
the year 1941-42 production on the Con- 
tinent was estimated at less than 7,300,- 
000,000 Ibs, net imports at 860,000,000 
Ibs, and consumption at 8,100,000,000. 
Imports almost certainly have declined 
to a very low level since 1941-42 as a 


powered with foods enriched with this food-energy sugar. 


The educational advertising of dextrose helps insure the future health 


and stamina of young Americans. It continues even though supplies are tem- 


result of the loss of access to Africa and 
the tightening of the European blockade. 
And production probably has declined 
further. Hence, supplies of fats and 
oils available for consumption on the 
Continent in 1944 (assuming that stock 
piles have been consumed) may be no 
more than 7,000,000,000 lbs, and con- 
sumption would be roughly 45 to 50% 
less than in the prewar period. 

In addition to the needs of the Con- 
tinent (excluding Russia), the popula- 
tion of western’ Russia probably will be 
seriously in need of supplemental fat 
supplies until such time as production 





Current dextrose advertising is 
not intended to sell dextrose, but 
to tell people the facts about this 
vital food-energy sugar. Truth 
presented today will reap its re- 
ward tomorrow. 

During the present emergency, 
it is obvious that the production 
of dextrose is inadequate to meet 
demand. Our plants are operating 
at top speed — at full capacity. 


porarily insufficient to meet both government priorities and civilian demands. 


CORN 


PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 


ERELOSE « DEXTROSE 


TUNE IN 


Stage Door Canteen 


Every Friday 10:30 to 11:00 P. M., E.W.T., Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 
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in the area overrun by the Germans can 
be restored to prewar levels. Unoccu- 
pied Russia also will continue to need 
substantial imports for some time after 
the war. Even with present large lend- 
lease exports to Russia, her consumption 
of fats is considerably below prewar 
standards. 

Some of the needs for adidtional fats 
in continental Europe and Russia dur- 
ing the first year after the war undoubt- 
edly can be supplied from surplus pro- 
duction in South America. 
except for linseed, practically all of the 
available supplies of fats and oils in 
South America are now being utilized. 
The other important alternative new 
supply of fats would come from resump- 
tion of whaling activities. 


However, 


Prewar world 
whale oil production, mostly in antuare- 
tic waters, amounted to over 1,000,000,- 
000 Ibs annually. The availability of 
whaling vessels and crews after hostili- 
ties cease will be an important consid- 
eration in the relief feeding of Europe. 
But whaling may not get under way on 
a large scale before the season of 19145- 
46 unless the war in Europe ends early 
enough in 1944 to get expeditions organ- 
ized next year. If the possibility of ob- 
taining new supplies of whale oil bhe- 
fore 1946 is discounted, at least half 
of the fats for relief of Europe prob- 
ably would be drawn from the United 
States. 
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NEIL H. McELROY ELECTED 
PROCTER & GAMBLE OFFICER 
Cincinnati, Onto.—Stockholders of 
the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, at 
the recent annual meeting elected Ncil 
H. McElroy, manager of the advertising 
and promotion department, to the board 
of directors. He was _ subsequently 
elected by the directors to the office of 
vice president in charge of advertising 
and promotion. 





Mr. McElroy joined the company in 
1925 as a mail boy and, following a suc- 
cession of positions in sales and adver- 
tising, was placed in charge of the com- 
pany’s sales promotion activities in 1929. 
His outstanding work in this field led to 
his appointment in 1940 to head of the 
advertising department. 

Frederick V. Geier, prominent Cin- 
cinnati industrialist, was 
to the board. 

Other officers elected by the board 
were: Richard R. Deupree, presiden|:; 
Renton K. Brodie, vice presideit; Ralph 
F. Rogan, vice president; Floyd M 
Barnes, vice president in charge of pur- 
chases; Harvey C. Knowles, vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacture; Thomas 
J. Wood, vice president in charge 0! 
sales; Kelly Y. Siddall, comptroller; 
H. Truxtun Emerson, secretary; Guy |} 
Taylor, William H. Watters and Low: 
H. Wiggers, assistant secretaries; W 
ter H. Tuttle, treasurer; George > 
Woodward, Jr., and John W. Friend, 
assistant treasurers. 


also elected 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FORT WAYNE TRUCK COMMITTE! 
Bakers of Fort Wayne, Ind., ha‘: 

formed a joint action committee in © 

operation with the Office of Defens 

Transportation to conserve commerci 

vehicles in their industries. Bakers 

named William Haley, of the Bon-T: 

Bakery, as chairman of the committee, 

which consists of H, Leslie Popp, E. ‘ 

Forks, Fred Murry and Gerald Shou} 

Pooling of delivery routes is being cor 

sidered. 
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Tune him in...who cares? 


The Lord Haw-Haws of the Axis are on the air most of 
the day and night. Tune ’em in some time... just for a 
laugh. Nobody cares a hoot if you listen even if you like 
that kind of ersatz thinking. 

Sure it’s enemy propaganda. But a free country can take 
it in doses as big as they send and no harm done. Right 
beside us is the antidote... the facts. They reach us every 
day through our own newspapers, magazines, the radio. 
Not twisted, or changed around, or suppressed, but by and 
large accurate, complete and honest. If you think you’re 


being fooled, you can always go look for yourself. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





That’s how the thing works in a free country. In the 
slave states, the Nazi big shots are so scared that the 
common people will hear the facts that they stop their 
ears... with bullets. 

If we at General Mills had to work under such conditions, 
we’d last about as long as, well, as long as the Axis. And 
we don’t mean a thousand years. As it is, we can carry on 
our manufacture of good grain into good food, develop new 
products, plan our future because we know the facts we 
rely on are genuine. Because our future, and yours, rests 


on a foundation deep in the soil of freedom. 
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TOPPER 


TOPPER gives assured results when baked straight. 


Sometimes a less expensive flour will lower the 
cost, and TOPPER never minds carrying a load of 
flour not quite so good in performance. 


But TOPPER likes best to be baked straight. 


Sometimes a good sales talk will make it seem 
worthwhile to add a blend of highly promoted flour’ 


But TOPPER never yet has failed to do a good 
job when baked straight. 


Blend if you like—and many bakers do like. 
But you do not need to blend. 


TOPPER will do your baking job straight— 
Do it and like it. 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks KANSAS CITY, MO. 
(Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) 
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Lib Wha) will ‘stretch’ 


















* Liberty Ships, plowing the Seven Seas 
to supply our fighting men, are made 

of rigid steel. Yet, American ingenuity 
has found a way to “stretch” them to 
carry greater loads by packaging 
cargoes to take less space. 


In overseas shipment of clothing, 
textiles, tents and tarpaulins, for example, 
the Army Quartermaster Corps uses a 
special heavy cotton tubular baling 
instead of boxes which saves 35% to 
50% on shipping space... cuts the 
weight of each package by 15 pounds. 
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Huge quantities of these supplies are 
squeezed into small, steel-strapped bales. 
The cotton tubing is then slipped over 
the bales, cut to proper length and 
closed at ends with wire ties. This 
method not only increases ship capacity 
but lowers packing time and costs. 
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Known as Tite-Fit Tubing and designed 
to carry hard-to-package merchandise 
in peacetime, this tubular baling is only 
one of many Bemis products now serv- 
ing the cause of Freedom. 


Serving also are the many types of Bemis 
bags used by millers in their huge and 
vitally important wartime jobs. And we 
assure the milling industry of our 
continued efforts to supply bags that will 
carry its products safely to Allied 
fighters and workers the world over. 
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DO YOU KNOW . eo « @ 


a Ot 





‘ 


Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects concerned with 
the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright boys, nor dunce 
caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn to page 62 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each question answered correctly counts five points. 
A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. In making cakes, yeast is never sponge cakes because it will produce a 


used as one of the ingredients. True more tender cake than when cake flour 
or false? is used. True or false? 
2. Bread flour is used in making 3. Invert syrup used in cakes and 


cookies will improve their keeping quali- 
ties when the humidity is low. True or 
false? 

4. When stale crumbs are used in 
cakes or cookies they will cause these 
products to mold faster. True or false? 


5. Lemon pie filling may break down 
or turn watery during the cooling period 
due to the acid in the filling breaking 
down the starch used as the thickening 
agent. True or false? 

6. Corn flakes are sometimes used in 
bread doughs to increase the absorption. 
True or false? 




















WINTHROP'S BRAND OF BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 
' 

















liver the goods f 





CALL on “B-E-T-S” to deliver the goods for accurate, economical 
bread-enrichment! They bring you full potencies of all required 
nutrients—vitamin B,, niacin, riboflavin and iron. They save time. 
They save waste. And they are so stable that even after a year in 
normal storage, ‘““B-E-T-S” enrich bread safely above required 
levels! Write today for new reduced price schedules on “B-E-T-S”, 
the original bread-enrichment 
tablets—available only through 
Winthrop or Winthrop represen- 
tatives, and every tablet marked 
with the Winthrop W. 


NEW! RIBOFLAVIN BOOSTERS 
For use with “B-E-T-S" in enriching 
hearth-baked goods, or when less than 
3% milk solids are used. Information 





and prices on request. 





G@raTwnOr's GRAND OF BREAD EwRiCHmENT TABLETS, 


“B-E-T-S” method of bread-enrichment, origi- 
nated by and exclusively available through 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 
Special Markets Division 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, W. Y. 





STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 
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7. When both hard and soft wheat 
flours are used in making bread doughs, 
the soft wheat flour should be used jn 
the sponge. True or false? 


8. The best procedure to use when 
adding shortening to a bread dough is 
to add it after the flour has been mixed 
in for a short time. True or false? 


9. Yeast raised doughnuts made from 
a rich formula should be fried at a 
lower temperature than those made from 
a lean formula. True or false? 


10. Crust soakage in oven filled pies 
can be reduced by making the shelis a 
day ahead and allowing them to dry 
before filling them. True or false? 


11. There is no objection to usiny old 
doughnut fat in dark cookies and breads, 
True or false? 


12. There is nothing to be done about 
the toughness of the dark parts in a 
marble cake when cocoa or chocolate is 
added to a light mix in order to produce 
the marble effect. True or false? 

13. The filling in custard pies will 
turn watery if the pies are overbaked. 
True or false? 


14. In formulas calling for invert 
syrup, glucose can be used to replace it 
without affecting the products. Truc or 
false? 

15. The easiest way to improve the 
appearance of ginger snaps is to wash 
them with water before placing then: in 
the oven. True or false? 


16. A good glaze to use on fruit cakes 
is a glaze made by bringing to a_ boil 
1 qt water and 1 pt glucose. True or 
false? 

17. If one boiled icing formula calls 
for 1 qt water with 6 lbs of sugar boiled 
to 242° F., and another for % qt water 
with 6 Ibs of sugar boiled to 242° F., 
both icings should be identical. 
or false? 


‘True 


18. It is necessary to use more short- 
ening with a hard flour than a soft 
flour when making pie crust. True or 
false? 

19. A “straight” flour is all the white 
flour that can be obtained from the 


wheat berry. True or false? 


20. When using a new flour for bread 
doughs, more salt should be used than 
when using a properly aged flour. 
or false? 


True 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND GOVERNORS 
NAMED AT RECENT MEETING 


Boston, Mass.—At the October mect- 





ing of the board of governors of thie 
New England Bakers Association at ‘he 
Hotel 
elected were Joseph Dickson, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc; William B. Hanna, Stand- 
ard Milling Co; Walter A. Friend, 
Friend Bros., Inc. 

Results 
campaign were given by its chairm), 
William A. 157 new 


members, 152 of which are bakers. ‘Tis 


Lenox, Boston, new governors 


of the ‘current membersiii) 


Hefler, showing 


gives the association its largest member- 
ship since NRA days. 

The board voted to create a retiil 
division of the association, the organi- 
zation to be set up at the fall confer- 
ence, dates for which will be announced 
later. 

The board also voted to make a contri- 
bution to the American Bakers <Asso- 
ciation War Fund. 
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True To A Tradition 


mall mill on the Vermillion River 


inas 
r started in the 


years ago, 
Stephen Gardne 


Just eighty 
Minnesota, 


at Hastings, 


milling business. 
gs that Stephen Gardner dis- 


s milled, that he 
er, and instituted 
d practice today. 


It was in this mill at Hastin 
covered the process by which patent flour i 
developed the forerunner of the modern purifi 
many new milling methods which are standar 
ne of 3 modern 


of that mill, now ° 
q million barrels 


3 the production 
wn from 90,000 to 


Since 186 
as mills, has gro 


King Mid 





annually. 
We're proud of the rich tradition behind our mill at Hastings 


and we pledge @ continuance of the progressive 
herence to quality, in Stephen Gardner 


Kong Widas Porn Miles 


pack in 1863. 
Minnesota 


policies, the 


augurated by 





Minneapolis 
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~ COCKADE! 


| Types 11.50 to 1200 Protein 


PROTECTION! jam 


4 Types 1200 to 12.50 Protein 
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(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


Chicago Office: ST Ls 0 U | 8 m 0 Boston, Mass., Office: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY e 9 e 


H. E. HART, Manager 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 


45 Milk Street 
Telephone: Superior 1053 


Telephone: Hubbard 6060 
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COMPLETED — 


The seeding of the Hard Winter Wheat for the 


1944 CROP 


Now all we have to do is pray for 
a bountiful yield _ _ we are going 
to need it 





In the meantime the 1943 crop 
makes most excellent —° 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


QUALITY —]'UNIFORMITY — SERVICE 
NEEDS NO BLENDING 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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People everywhere along the delivery routes of 
Anheuser-Busch are seeing the poster reproduced 
here on the right. 

War calls for work—more and more work— 
if we’re to win. Bread is the “high-test” energy 
fuel for workers. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. ¢ ¢ ST. LOUIS 
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Contributed in 
the interest of asic 1 


1 = The National Wartime Nutrition Program 
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Draft Deferment 





There Is No Rigid System and Local Boards 
Have Power to Decide Induction Questions 


HE War Manpower Commission has 
recently made some changes in rules 
for inducting men under the selective 
service system, although the basis for all 
been 
fact that de- 


pendency is no longer reason for draft 


occupational deferment has not 


altered. In view of the 
deferment, the occupational status rules 


are more important than ever. 


A point sometimes overlooked by em- 








KANSAS BEST 


FLOUR 





ployers is that there is no rigid system 


or classification basis for deferment. 


It is not enough that an industry be 
essential (there are 


classed as more 


essential than nonessential industries 
listed) but it 


the employee himself is doing important 


also must be shown that 


work for which no replacement can be 


are that (1) 
production or in support of the war 
effort; (2) his 


loss 


he is engaged in war 


removal would cause 


serious of effectiveness therein; 
(3) he cannot be replaced. 

Local boards have the power within 
their respective jurisdictions to deter- 
mine, subject to the right of appeal, 
all questions of deferment from service 
of all individuals within their jurisdic- 
tion. The decision in each case, sub- 
ject to the right of appeal, is made by 
The lists 
essential ac- 


“nondeferable occupations 


the registrant’s local board. 
of “critical occupations,” “ 


tivities” and 





obtained. The three standards of judg- 
ment in classifying a “necessary man” 
z PETE EA ye ie 


for 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
As We are of Ours... 
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FLOUR “4 
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NSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


QNSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA, 
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and activities” are issued by the War 
Manpower Commission to guide the loca] 
boards in making their decisions and are 
not mandatory. 

The inclusion of a registrant’s employ- 
ment on the critical or essential list oe 
its omission from that list does not con- 
clusively determine his occupational sta- 
tus. The question to be determined by 
the local board is whether or not the 
registrant is needed in his current occu- 
pation in support of the war effort. 


REPLACEABILITY 


In connection with consideration of 
occupational deferments, the boards have 
been requested to consider the “re- 
as well as skill of men in 


essential industry. 


placeability” 


In judg:ng replaceability, boards are 
instructed to consider (a) the shortage 
of the registrant’s skill in the total libor 
force; (b) the shortage of workers to 
replace the man even though he is an 
unskilled worker; (c) the shortage ii the 


place of employment even when no 
national shortage exists. Thus, the 
boards are to study the actual imme- 


diate effect upon war production nd 
essential supporting activity of workers 
who are subject to induction. 


The omission of certain occupations 
(for example, truck drivers) from the 
List and Index of Essential Activities 
does not necessarily mean that such 


not be deemed essen- 
tial in an essential industry. 

A. skilled usually more 
difficult to replace than an_ unskilled 
one, but according to WMC an unskilled 
workman 


occupations may 


workman is 


may, be deferred if his in- 
duction would vitally interfere with war 
production. The controlling factor in 
the case of deferring unskilled workers 
is the immediate need. Local boards are 
instructed to take into account not only 
the national shortage in a registrant's 
skill but also available replacement for 
the unskilled 


local 


and the current 
shortage of skilled or unskilled 


workers in war supporting activities 


worker 


In areas where it is not possible to 
replace skilled or unskilled workers 
about to be inducted and where such 


induction would interfere with the war 
effort, the employer should place suc 
facts before the local board with regir 
to the irreplaceability of the registrant 
involved. Local boards have been 


structed to take into account local 
shortages of such workers in war s 

porting activities. In each case {ie 
local board will then make a decision «s 
to whether or not the worker involved 


would be eligible for occupational «le- 
ferment. 
DEFERMENT LENGTH 


Local boards only have the auth: 
to set the period for deferment and ‘he 
national selective service system cai! 
regulate the length of such periods. \n 
occupational deferment must be de‘«r- 
mined on its individual merit 
of each deferment 
cided by the local board. 


“<4 


—_ 


and ‘he 
length period le- 
Occupational deferments will be ¢x- 
tended until the necessary man can /e 
replaced by someone not qualified for 
military service. Usually men are ‘le- 
ferred for periods not longer than s!x 
months at one time. These deferm«sts 
can be continued for additional periods 
so long as in the judgment of local 
boards the registrant is needed in ‘he 
war effort and is irreplaceable. 
Employers should remember ‘iit 
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PLAYS NO FAVORITES 


YOUR Specific Requirements Decide the Selection 




















Come to ST. REGIS for specialized pack- 
aging assistance. There is no high pres- 
sure “stuffing the ballot box” in favor of 
any one method. Each of the three St. 
Regis Packaging Systems has demon- 
strated its efficiency and economy in 
packing and shipping the products for 
which it was designed. So in advising 
on packaging problems, St. Regis Packag- 
ing Engineers are free to recommend the 
system best suited to your individual prod- 
uct—and your production requirements. 


Some Vote For VALVE PACK. Valve 
Pack is inevitably the choice of those re- 






St. Regis Bags have 3 to 6 inde- 
pendent walls of tough kraft paper 
fabricated in tube form, one within 
the other, so each bears its share 
of the load. Chemical and physical 
properties of product determine 
number and weight of kraft and 
special sheets. 





o——= IN CANADA 

BATES VALVE BAG CO., LTD. 
Montreal, Quebec 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Baltimore, Md. 








Franklin, Va. 





Los Angeles, Calif. 





quiring Maximum Production With Min- 
imum Labor. St. Regis Automatic Pack- 
ing Machines (Belt, Screw or Impeller 
type) speed production and save man- 
power by preweighing your product and 
propelling it into self-closing, valve type 
Multiwall Paper Bags. Gravity Type 
Packers are also available for filling 
Valve Bags. 


Others Vote For SEWN PACK. Quan- 
tity users of open mouth bags select the 
St. Regis Sewn Pack System. Automatic 
sewing machines, applying a bound-over 
tape and filter cord, sew through all plies 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Nazareth, Pa. 








MULTIPLY PROTECTION 


New Orleans, La. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


of the bag. Operators recommend this 
System for its swiftness and uniformly 
excellent closures. 


Others Vote For TIED PACK. Tied Pack 
affords an economy closure for those with 
moderate or intermittent production. The 
St. Regis Wire Tied Pack System permits 
the efficient and quick closing of open 
mouth bags without automatic equip- 
ment. A hand twisting tool constitutes the 
entire equipment for effecting the secure- 
ly tied closure around the neck of the bag. 


For expert advice in selecting and in- 
stalling the packaging system to fulfill 
your immediate—or future requirements, 
consult a St. Regis Packaging Engineer. 





e MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
TAGGART CORPORATION * THE VALVE BAG COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 230 Park Avenue 
CHICAGO: 230 No. Michigan Avenue 


Denver, Colo 
Seattle, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Dallas, Tex. 
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boards in different areas may be up 
If a board 
has exhausted all men on its lists classi- 


against different problems. 


fied as unessential it must continue to 
fill quotas men who might be 
classed as essential. As a result a case 
may appear where an essential man in 
one district may be deferred and in an 
adjoining district an equally essential 


from 


man would be drafted. This is happen- 
ing constantly even to workers in muni- 
tions plants. 

All employers who have not already 
done so should file the 42-B forms with 
local draft boards on all employees, as 
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well as 42-A forms with supplementary 
detailed information on those whom they 
hope to have deferred on occupational 
grounds, 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NEW RAISIN PRICE RULE 
C.—To 


pyramiding of costs by 


WasHINGTON, D. eliminate 
a new type of 
seller who has appeared since issuance 
of the regulation controlling prices of 
natural condition unpacked dried prunes 
and raisins, the OPA has amended that 
regulation. Amendment No. 1 to regu- 


lation No. 461 provides that any person 


for whom no maximum price is provided 
for sales of these commodities by this 
or any other regulation must take for 
his maximum price the maximum fixed 
for the producer, dehydrator or dry 
yard operator in regulation No. 461. 
The change is effective immediately. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





New members to the Southern Bakers 
Association recently announced by Sec- 
retary C. M. MeMillan, include: Aunt 
Harriet’s Bakery, Union, S. C; Stewart’s 
Bakery, Memphis, Tenn; Miller’s Deli- 
catessen, Lakeland, Fla; Jolidon’s Pan- 
try, Tulsa, Okla. 





"Ever see a RE@telne 








It's as hard to find as the pot of gold at the foot 
of a rainbow ... yet this gal knows how to spot a 
"B complex" in an instant. That's her job. Using 
a scientific marvel of an instrument that reveals 
mysteries the eye cannot see, she can readily assay 
the vitamin content of bakery products. 


Red Star's vitamin assay equipment performs yeo- 
man service in these days of mandatory white 
bread enrichment. With it constant laboratory 
checks make certain that Red Star Enrichment 
Tablets will produce an enriched loaf of bread 
conforming to present Government standards. 


Careful laboratory testing, by the way, is largely 
responsible for the great popularity of Red Star 


Yeast with bakers. 


baking. 


Our boys need help NOW— 
Back the Attack with War Bonds 


RED*STAR 
YEAST 


YEAST FOOD e@ 
BNRICHMENT TABLETS e 


It's preproven for perform- 
ance, through actual tests for everything from 
moisture, to acidity, to baking. The result? A 
pure, healthy yeast that's really uniform... a 
yeast you can depend on for uniformly good 


MALT SYRUP 
ALVATABS 
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Milk Situation 


By 
Vietor E. Marx 


American Dry Milk Institute 





ECAUSE all bakers are interested 

in milk as an ingredient and _ he- 
cause it would appear that the postwar 
era will see an increase in the use of 
milk in bakery products, and further 
because at the moment bakers are |hay- 
ing some difficulty in procuring a suffi- 
cient quantity of milk for their current 
needs, it might be in order to summarize 
briefly the present milk situation and 
the prospects for the future as they 
appear now. 

In normal times the baking industry 
consumes roughly 200,000,000 Ibs of non- 
fat milk solids. With the advent of the 
war and the tremendous demands of our 
armed forces and our allies and the 
lend-lease shipments for other popula- 
tions, this vital food was greatly needed 
by the government for the prosecution 
of the war. By stages, the government 
reached the point where it now orders 
the dry milk manufacturer to set aside 
for government use 75% of all the non- 
fat milk solids produced. This leaves 
only 25% of the total production for 
civilian use. The estimated production 
for 1943 on June 1 was 550,000,000 Shs, 
according to government reports. Tak- 
ing 75% out of that for government 
use leaves only about 140,000,000 Ibs for 
total civilian use, considerably less than 
the amount used normally by the baking 
industry alone, not allowing anything 
for other uses. . It is obvious, then, why 
many bakers are having difficulty at 
this time to secure normal quantities of 
nonfat dry milk solids. 

Looking into the postwar era, it can 
be seen that the production of nonfat 
dry milk solids could be increased con- 
siderably with proper government policy 
toward the farmer, paying him on the 
basis of value produced in fluid milk 
instead of largely on the fat content 
basis. The reservoir of separated milk 
left at the farm which does not reach 
human food channels is estimated to be 
eight times as great as the amount 
which is currently being converted into 
nonfat dry milk solids. The presently 
produced farm separated milk now being 
fed to farm animals or wasted would 
soon be directed into more important 
human food channels through whole milk 
deliveries, to processing plants, and then 
to bakers. 

For the time being, while it is diffi 
cult to procure ample supplies of milk 
the baker can partially compensate fir 
a reduced amount or its elimination ')) 
adjusting his formulas and_ process. 
There is no substitute for milk and the 
same bread cannot be made when milk 
Milk contributes both to the 
palatability and the nutritive value 0 
With milk removed or greitly 
reduced, the nutritive value suffers, eve! 


is omitted. 


bread. 


though palatability may be maintained 
as well as producing a good appearing 
loaf. The absorption in such a case will 
naturally be reduced and the dough \ill 
be stiffer than one containing milk for 
best results. Usually, depending on ‘Ne 
flour, doughs without milk will stand 
less mixing and the fermentation [ime 
will be lessened. If the maximum @l- 
lowable sugar is not yet reached, it will 
help to increase the sugar content 4s 
the milk is reduced. When all this is 
done the milk will be partly compen 
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3  oatehad BREAD 


E GIVE YOU THESE 
ESSENTIAL FOOD VITAMINS.. 


VITAMIN B,_ 55% ciivecotivenenrs 


(THIAMINE) 


VITAMIN Bz__1772%o diurreauinemenss 


(RIBOFLAVIN) 


NIACIN __5 snuicerams 


(ANOTHER "B" VITAMIN) 


sor =| § ROM. 40%, See 
¢ 


OF % POUND 





DEPEN OD oO N Your 


FREE ON REQUEST — Poster or Display Card reproductions, 12 x 18, of this advertisement with flour names 
omitted are available. Write for yours to STANDARD MILLING CO., 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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sated for, but the texture, bloom, toast- 
ing quality, keeping quality, flavor and 
taste will not be the same. 

Those of you who listen to the radio 
and read newspaper advertising will 
know that the telephone company is con- 
ducting a campaign to urge people not 
to use the telephone. This is because it 
is felt that the facilities available should 
Thoséd 


making a 


be used for important war work. 
who comply are therefore 


patriotic contribution. Similarly, the 
railroads are advertising to the public 
to stay at home to remove congestion 


on the railroad and to permit those 
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facilities to be used to the maximum 
for war purposes. Those who stay home 
feel that they are making a patriotic 
Neither the telephone 
company nor the railroads expect peo- 


contribution. 


ple to permanently refrain from the use 
of their facilities when the congestion 
is relieved. The dry milk manufacturer 
is somewhat in the same position. He 
asks bakers to make best possible use 
of the limited amount of nonfat milk 
solids available, recognizing that in so 
doing the baker is making a patriotic 
contribution to the war effort, but un- 
derstanding that when the government 








demand for this important product is 
somewhat relieved and more of the non- 
fat milk solids are available for civilian 
use, the baker will again increase the 
quantity in his bread in order to make 
it more nutritious and palatable. 

One other point in connection with 
milk which might be considered when 
thinking of postwar activity is the pro- 
posed legislation in Congress known as 
H. R. 149. The product which is so 
valuable a food ingredient that 75% of 
it is being used by the government for 
the prosecution of the war and of which 
your state is one of the largest pro- 





ENRICHED 





WHITE BREAD 


is now playing a significant part in supplying 
the nutritional needs of the American people. 
Equally important it is building a lasting 
foundation for an even greater Baking Indus- 
try in the future. 


We are keeping abreast of every new devel- 
opment in this far reaching program. Make 
National Grain Yeast Corporation your en- 
richment headquarters. 
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NATIONAL BRAI 








N YEAST CORPORATION 
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ducers, is handicapped with a name 
which bears a stigma. Officially this 
product is known as “dried skim milk.” 
The word “skim” has an inferiority con- 
notation, which is not true. Compulsion 
to use this terminology prevents many 
bakers from extensively advertising to 
the consumer the fine contribution which 
nonfat milk solids makes to his finished 
product. It was for a similar reason 
that the name of the B-vitamin, nico- 
tinic acid, was changed to niacin. H. R, 
149, which has been reported favorably 
out of committee in the House, will 
come up for vote before long and will 
designate this important product as de- 
fatted or nonfat dry milk solids, a term 
more accurate than the present name 
and less offensive. Support of this legis- 
lation can well be considered as some- 
thing for bakers to include in their jost- 
war planning. 
¥ ¥ 


Epiror’s Notre.—These comment: by 
Mr. Marx on the milk outlook were part 
of a talk made recently before the Wis- 


consin Bakers Association convention. 


ER EL tPA NN I CORA OI IONIC nt 
WHY BRITISH TROOPS 
GET WHITE BREAD 
Lonvon, ENG.—Recently a mem- 
ber of the House of Lords asked 
whether national bread was supplied 





to the armed forces serving in the 
Mediterranean theater of war, and 
if not, why not? There could be no 
doubt, he said, that the adoption of 
national bread had played a consider- 
able part in the improvement of the 
health of the nation. National bread 
was the bread of the fighting forces 
at home and to judge by their ap- 
pearance—he lived in the midst of 
them—their health had been marked- 
ly improved. That made it all the 
more remarkable that the country’s 
fighting men in the Mediterranean 
were not given the same advantage. 
The nation and the Army had suf- 
fered dreadful things 
from the deceptively attractive but 


in the past 


pernicious white bread of the last 
50 years. He had been told on very 
high authority that today not more 
than 5% of recruits for the Army 
had a good set of teeth. 

It was replied to this question and 
complaint that the reason national 
bread was not being supplied in the 
Mediterranean theater of war was 
that flour was shipped there from 
Canada and Australia. Storage con- 
ditions in the Mediterranean areas 
were not nearly so good as in Great 
Britain. It had been found that white 
flour kept better than national flour 
The health of the 
sailors, soldiers and airmen was not 


in a hot climate. 


suffering as a result of the present 
policy it was stated. 

Letters from men in the Middle 
East express great pleasure at the 
white bread with which they are sup- 
plied, and there is frequent comment 
upon how much nicer it is than the 
national bread to which the people at 
home are condemned. A frequent 
expression in connection with the na- 
tional loaf is “that muck!” 
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A PROUD NAME 
for... 


A WORTHY 
PRODUCT 


We would feel that we were do- 
ing less than justice to a great 
name if we did not make these 
flours and every other product 
of this fine wheatfield mill as good 
and as dependable as we possibly 
can. 


“She Flour of theTlation” 
1 el 





You can have full confidence in 


“AMERICAN FLOURS” 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 
1,700,000 Bus. 


: Oo 
erican Flours. inc. 


; G.M. ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 


President. Secretary. 





NEWTON, KRANSAS 
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THE HOUSE OF SHELLABARGE 


Shellabarger is one of the comparatively few mills that always 
has fine milling wheat to sell to other millers. That is because 
we are out here in the middle of the wheat and, besides 
have great modern storage facilities far beyond our own actual 
needs. We treat the other millers fairly, too, giving them as 
fine wheat as we ourselves grind. Naturally, when perfect 
wheat is a little scarce, we hold fast to it. The point to the 
whole thing is that Shellabarger is fully quality-protected at all 
times and Shellabarger customers also are fully price-protected. 


Nobody who trades with Shellabarger ever is ’ out-of-position. 


Perfect Performance in Bakery Flours 





THE SHELLABARGER SET-UP 
A total flour milling capacity of 6,500 
sacks per day in five modern units in 
the nation’s greatest bread wheat 
field. Backed by sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply our 
wheat requirements for 10 months, 
and by more than 30 country eleva- 
tors to aid in collecting much of this 
wheat directly from the growers. 


ieee ae aa Gee tee SOUTHEASTERN SALES OFFICE 


supervision and, finally, by the high- . 
est quality ideals and standards for 808 Nashville Trust Building 
every Shellabarger product. Nashville, Tennessee 











THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 (Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. ) SALINA, KANSAS 
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* NEW ARBA COUNSEL * 








William A. Quinlan has been appoint- 


ed general counsel of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America. The new 
arrangement, President Jack Koenig 


said, will provide the ARBA organiza- 
tion with legal counsel and representa- 
tion at the capital and will assure close 
attention to matters of general interest 
to the industry’s 23,000 retail members. 

Mr. Quinlan, who is in general law 
practice in Washington and is counsel 
for various other organizations, com- 
panies and individuals, will devote a 
substantial amount of time to ARBA 
affairs and will 
with the ARBA headquarters at Chi- 
cago, in charge of Secretary Frank G. 


maintain close liaison 


Jungewaelter. 

Close liaison also will be maintained 
with the Washington office of the Ameri- 
ABA 
President John T. McCarthy expressing 


can Bakers Association, with 
similar assurance of continued co-opera- 
tion by the two national organizations. 

ARBA’s 1135 
Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. Its 
Washington address will be its counsel’s 
office at 1317 F Street NW, Washington 
4, D. C. 


headquarters are at 





1942 WORLD RYE OUTPUT 
LOWEST IN RECENT YEARS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The world pro- 
duction of rye in 1942, as estimated by 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, was one of the smallest crops re- 
corded. The reduced outturn was at- 
tributed to the decline in area, the acre- 
age having decreased progressively dur- 
ing the past decade, froni 112,000,000 
acres during the period 1930-34 to an 
estimated 85,000,000 in 1942. The 1942 
acreage, though about 24% less than the 
1930-34 average, was, as estimated, only 
slightly below the small areas of the 
two preceding seasons, 

In North America production was 
estimated at the record figure of 82,- 
000,000 bus, which is 44% larger than 
the 1941 crop there, and was more than 
double the average during the five years, 
1930-34. The acreage also showed a 
significant increase, though not as large 
as the production gains, since unusually 
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favorable yields accounted in part for 
the large outturn. Though the percent- 
age increase was large, the production 
in that area is not an important part of 
the world total, representing less than 
6% of the estimated total in 1942. 

In Europe, where the bulk of the 
world’s rye is grown and consumed, the 
production was below that of 1941 and 
considerably below average. In conti- 
nental Europe the crop, estimated at 
800,000,000 bus, though about 10% less 
than the 1930-34 average, 
slightly below the small 1941 production. 
The principal rye producing countries 
of continental Europe, in order of im- 
portance, are Germany, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and the Danube Basin countries. 
The Baltic and 
also are fairly important producing cen- 
ters. 

Acreage reduced, especially in 
central Europe and the Balkans, in parts 
of which areas heavy winter kill resulted 


was only 


Scandinavian countries 


was 


from the severe cold during the winter 
of 1941-42, though damage to rye was 
less than that reported for wheat. In 
the spring, extensive resowing of dam- 
aged areas to feed grains was reported. 
A shift of some acreage from wheat to 
rye was expected in 1943, especially in 
the Scandinavian 
is hardier than wheat. 


countries, since rye 


Normally the European crop was used 
largely as food, though in some areas a 
Under present 
conditions, however, rye, like wheat, is 


certain amount was fed. 


regarded solely as a bread grain. 

The greatest reduction was indicated 
for the Soviet Union, 
more than half the world’s rye acreage 
is seeded. In the occupied territory 
and in the war zones cultivation 
reduced somewhat, according to unoffi- 
cial estimates. 

In other areas there were no signifi- 
cant changes. Turkish production was 
around average and the Argentine crop 
was about the same as in 1941 but con- 


where usually 


was 


siderably below average. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF Or LIFE 


QUIT RATE HIGHER FOR 
WOMEN SURVEY INDICATES 


For every two women hired for war 
production work in labor shortage areas 
during the month of June, one other 
woman quit her job, the Office of War 
Information says. This is brought out 
in reports submitted to the War Man- 
power Commission by 16,600 war plants 
employing 4,000,000 women. 

Women in these plants are quitting 





at a higher ratio than are the men. 
Even “separations”—the term applied to 
those separated from their jobs for any 
reason whatever—run higher for women 
than for men in these plants, despite the 
fact that separation rates for men in- 
clude those called into military service. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JAPAN’S PLANS MEETING TOPIC 
Pa.—Dr. Charles E. 
Scott was the principal speaker at a 
supper meeting of the Bakers Club of 
Philadelphia held at the Stephen Girard 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Oct. 4. His topic 
was “Pattern of Japanese Procedure— 
Japan’s Appalling Seven Point Conquest 
Program.” Dr. Scott spoke from a rich 
background of experience in Japan and 
China, having been a resident of China 
since 1906 and being a member of the 
American Council of International Rela- 
tions and the Council of Foreign Rela- 
tions. 





PHILADELPHIA, 








To Get Both 
Quantity and Quality 


use 


Covo 


Shortenings 


* Now, more than ever, you must watch costs. Be sure 
they are true costs, properly figured. 

Your business is selling finished units. That’s the 
way to figure costs—in saleable baked units. 

With Covo Shortenings you get maximum desirable 
volume without sacrificing quality—the greatest num- 
ber of uniform, fine quality, finished units per pound 
of shortening used—at a low batter, low unit cost. 


To get both quantity avd quality, use Covo 
Shortenings. 








LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 


General Offices— Cambridge, Mass. 
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OM Pastry Cooks Outdo “Mom/’s Apple Pie” 





* 


By Sgt. Charles B. Dunham, Camp Lee, Va. 


bs H, MOM, I miss your apple 
() pie,” was the refrain of @ 
tune popular a few months 
ago. ‘The tune goes on to relate the 
homesick and blue feeling that soldiers 
newly inducted into the army often ex- 
perience. 
But if the song writers who composed 
the tune visited the Quartermaster Pas- 

















MOTHER 
HUBBARD 


try School at Camp Lee, Va., they would 
agree that the apple pies and other 
pastries baked by soldier-trainees of the 


school, many of whom were never in a 
bakery before, become skillful at making 
the desserts to which soldiers look for- 
school are equal to those their mothers ward. 
bake. Soldiers who have been selected by the 
The pastry school is an adjunct of the 
Training 
Center’s cooks, mess sergeants and mess 


army’s classification and assignment sec- 
tion for this duty begin their course 
of technical training as army cooks only 
after they have completed an intensive 


Quartermaster Replacement 


management schools. Trainees at the 


TALLY 
TH HL 
el 


— 


WHERE A BAKER 
, GETS A 


Ladi Lazer) 


FROM A FLOUR MILL 
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Hubbard may be the mill you’ve been look- 
ing for as a source of supply for fine flour plus 
the other services you need to promote your 
business. 


Hubbard is not a small operation—neither 
is it a gigantic one. Hubbard is the ideal size 
of mill to secure close supervision and accurate 
control of all processes, thus assuring careful 
milling and constant uniformity. It is the 
ideal unit for efficient and economical produc- 
tion. Its large storage capacity makes pos- 
sible uniform wheat mixes at all times to 
produce the finest type of Northwestern spring- 
wheat flours. 





Hubbard has a flexibility that makes pos- 
sible prompt and intelligent response to your 
daily or exceptional needs. When you talk to 
a Hubbard representative, you’re talking close 
to the principals of this mill. 





Hubbard Flours bring to your business the 





richer, full-bodied flavor of the finest North- 
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basic military course—where they are 
trained on the drill field, on bivouacs in 
the woods, and on day-long hikes. They 
make frequent trips to the tough obsta- 
cle courses. They learn how to defend 
themselves and protect their supplies 
against air, chemical and mechanized at- 
tacks. Most important of all, they prac- 
tice rifle marksmanship and fire on the 
rifle, anti-aircraft and machine gun 
ranges. 

Recently a mental conditioning course 
was set up at the Quartermaster Re- 
placement Training Center. Here 
trainees learn what to expect and what 
to do when they reach the field of battle. 
They know what it is for machine gun 
bullets to zing by, close to their helmets, 
for land mines and shells to explode all 
around them as they worm their way 
through tangled barbed wire. 

For today quartermaster soldiers must 
be combat soldiers. With paratroops 
plummetting from the clouds, and with 
mechanized columns moving faster than 
normal traffic, quartermaster technici:ans 
can’t wait for infantry or armored units 
to play the part of big brothers driving 
off enemy forces, which in modern war- 
fare are constantly attacking sup)ly 
lines and installations. 

At Guadalcanal quartermaster troo)s 
under the command of a veteran ()M 
colonel landed at a point under terrific 
aerial attack, and speedily placed _ in 
operation motor transportation, baking, 
laundry .and other supply activities. 
Numbers of QM troops occupied and 
helped to hold defensive positions exact- 
ly as front line infantry. 

Following the basic military instruc. 
tion, quartermaster soldiers are assigned 
for training at the cooks, mess sergeants 
and mess management schools. Those 
who show particular talents for pastry 
work receive training at the pastry 
school. Pastry instruction is given con- 
currently with the training they receive 
at the cooks school. 

Pastry cook trainees first receive ori- 
entation lectures outlining the topics 
covered in the school, and learn their 
duties in active army units to which they 
will be assigned when they graduate 
from the school. 

In the morning students attend lecc- 
tures in the theory of pastry cooking, 
co-ordinated closely with practical ex 
perience in company messes, and in bi 
ouac areas, where in the afternoon tlicy 
do practical work. There they are given 
specialized training gradually leading up 
to the point where they are able to take 
over and prepare a dessert with tie 
regular staff observing. 

Lectures include instruction in the use 
of various types of field ranges. Yevst 
formulas are covered. The trainees learn 
how to mix yeast doughs. They master 
the baking and finishing process. Cae 
making has a prominent part in the 


For bakers who want their 
flours to come to their plants 
already enriched, we offer for 
shipment at once any HUB- 
BARD FLOURS—ENRICHED. 


course. Ingredients are discussed, pis 
explained, and cake baking and finishing 
process taught. Pies receive the att: 
tion due them. Pie doughs, fillings and 
the different types of pies are studied. 
Instruction in preparing cookies is «!+0 
given, including mixing, makeup, baking 
and formulas for different varieties 
Students are taught how to oper:te 
all types of equipment, both regulation 
and improvised. The instructors of tie 
school have devised a number of 
genious types of improvised ovens mice 
of clay, brick, barrels, tin cans «nd 
sand. A uniquely constructed uncer- 
ground trench oven, which trainees re 
taught how to build and operate, is ued 


western wheats, together with Finer Appear- 
ance, Better Texture, and Larger Volume. Ask 
the Hubbard man who calls on you about the 
type of flour you need—or write the mill. 


Hubbayd Miltics ©. 


MANKATO, MINN. 
EASTERN BRANCH 


410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA 


Siaty-tuo Years of Quality Milling— 
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for baking and is also designed to afford 
protection for the individal against en- 
emy attack, since it contains a fire trench 
for infantry weapons. 

Recently improvised ovens were con- 
structed in the bivouac area of the rifle 
range, using earthworks that had been 
thrown up for training the 80th Division 
at Camp Lee during World War I. 
Near by others were dug in Civil War 
fortifications. Coincidentally, the 80- 
year-old trenches used today by quar- 
termaster experts are remnants of the 
10-months’ siege of Petersburg—a cam- 
paign fought for quartermaster reasons. 
Petersburg was astride Richmond’s sup- 
ply artery. 

The Quartermaster Replacement 
Training Center is under the command 
of Brigadier General Guy I. Rowe, and 
supply training schools here are directed 
by Colonel John V. Rowan. Lt. Col. 
Ward B. Cleaves is head of the cooks, 
mess sergeants and mess management 
schools, and supervises the baking school 
in addition thereto. 

Captain R. E. Ilhardt, who was for- 
merly connected with Armour & Co., is 
in charge of the pastry school. He is 
assisted by a staff of instructors who 
have had wide experience in the baking 
field. 

Staff Sergeant D. F. La Cava, who 
has been connected with bakeries for the 
past 18 years, owned and operated his 
bakery in Pittsburgh before his 
induction into the army. 

Staff Sergeant Dominic Mungari was 
baking demonstrator at the Federal 
Bake Shops, Inc., in the New England 
area, and later was foreman at Ohlin’s 
Bakery, Boston. Sgt. Mungari is a 
graduate of the Standard Brands Bak- 
ing Laboratory. He has worked in bak- 
eries throughout the country. 

Sergeant R. A. Wolford has had both 
baking and teaching experience. He 
was formerly a high school teacher and 
was employed by the L. Feuchtenberger 
Bakeries at Williamson, W. Va., during 
summer vacations. 


own 


Sergeant Victor Broomhall was re- 
search baker for Lever Bros. Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and later bread produc- 
tion man for the Continental Baking 
Co., Detroit. Sergeant Carlton Rogers 
is a graduate of the American Baking 
Institute, Chicago. 

Private Einor W. Ohlin grew up in 
the baking business. He received the 
B.S. degree from Harvard University 
in 1988 and is also a graduate of the 
Standard Brands Baking Laboratory. 
He was associated with the bread divi- 
sion of the National Biscuit Co. for three 
years. Private Ohlin was employed in 
his father’s bakery, Ohlin’s Bakery, Bos- 
ton, one of the leading retail bakeries 
in the New England area, when he was 
inducted into the army. 
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CENTRAL SOYA STARTING 
LABORATORY EXPANSION 


Fort Wayne, Inp.—A laboratory ex- 
pansion program which will place the 
company among the nation’s leaders in 
the field of soy products research and 





development, has been started at De- 
catur, Ind., by the Central Soya Co., 
Ine. 


The program includes the enlargement 
of the chemical research laboratory, in- 
“tallation of a pilot plant for testing 
Soy products prior to commercial manu- 
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facture for human food, the construction 
of a research bakery for testing and 
developing recipes and food mixtures, 
and the installation of a vitamin labor- 
atory for testing vitamin content of 
food products made with soy flour. Fa- 
cilities also will be provided for bac- 
teriological study of soy products. 

Soybean products utilized in a score 
or more of human foods are now being 
extensively manufactured by Central 
Soya Co., one of the four largest proc- 
essors of soybeans. 

Expansion of laboratory and testing 
facilities at this time, company officials 
said, results from the rapidly growing 


interest in soybean products as impor- 
tant human food. A vast postwar trade 
in such products is considered inevitable. 

The pilot plant is to be the testing 
ground for the formulas worked out in 
the chemical laboratory. The research 
bakery is to be used for trying out 
mixtures of soy products used in the 
baked goods, as well 
as candies and confections. The bakery 
will be used not only for the develop- 
ment of new recipes, but for testing and 
improving those already in commercial 
use. 


manufacture of 


In the vitamin laboratory, specialists 
conduct constant tests not only to deter- 
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mine the vitamin content of the soy 
products as they come from the mill, but 
also the vitamin content of the various 
products in which soy has been used 
as a principal ingredient. The vitamin 
work will be largely of a pioneering 
nature, since very little is now known 
of the effect which cooking or baking 
has on the soy vitamins. 

Soy products are-now used in the 
manufacture of baked goods and pas- 
tries, dehydrated soups, candies, crack- 
ers and a long list of other foods. Soy 
products contain meatlike proteins, min- 
erals, vitamins and lecithin (one of the 
main ingredients in egg yolks). 

















1. IsEvery Member of Your Organization 


Familiar with the Program? 


Are all aware of the four all-impor- 
To increase food pro- 
duction. 2. To increase food conservation. 
3. To increase food sharing. 4. To make 
all play square with our food supply. 


tant objectives? 1. 


2. Have You Obtained the Official Theme 


Posters? 








Bgcvy 


ves [ | 
no [ |] 


ves [ | 
no [ | 


grams? 


NOVEM ER IS THE MONTH! 


5. Are You Promoting Wider Use of 
Unrationed Foods? 

This program will help you to sell more 
of these plentiful foods. 


6. Have You Planned a Special Drive 
During November? 

Are you keying all advertising and pro- 
motion material into your November pro- 








November is “Food For Freedom” Month — and the Food Fights 
For Freedom program reaches its first dramatic peak! During this 
period, every one is being urged to make food fight for freedom. 


Are you doing your part? Are you mobilized and in action? 


ves [ | 
no [_] 


ves [ ] 
no [_] 


Are you displaying window posters? 
Are you displaying wall posters? Are you 
displaying cashier counter cards? Are these 
display pieces posted in prominent posi- 
tions? 


3. Are You Using the Official Insignia 
and Messages? 

In your newspaper advertising? In 
your circular advertising? In all other 
forms of advertising? 


4. Have You Inaugurated a Drive to 
Eliminate Waste and Spoilage in Every 
Possible Way? 


In your own organization? Are you 
doing all you can to inform consumers and 
your own organization how vital it is to 
make every crumb and drop of food count? 


7. Are You Doing All You Can in Every 
Way to Make This Program Speed Up 
Victory’s Time Table? 


Have You Received Your Copy 
of This Booklet? 


If you have not received 
your free copy of the official 


ves [ | 
no [_] 





booklet, “‘How The Food 
Industry Can Support Our 
Government’s Food Fights 
For Freedom Program,” 
write today to: U. S. War 
Food Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture, 
Room 249 W, Administra- 
tion Building, Washington 
25, D. C. This booklet gives 
you all the facts! 











PREPARED FOR THE FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM PROGRAM WITH THE COOPERATION OF THE WAR ADVERTISING COUNCIL 


Space Contributed by THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Production Contributed by ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
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Ringing < + the Baker's 


Doorbell 





BRITISH COLUMBIA been completed and the bakery had not age at the retail store of McLean’s renovated and redecorated, and a large 

Molly’s Original Cakes has moved yet moved into its new quarters. Bakery, Douglas Street, Victoria. new bakery oven has been installed. 
from 720 Fort Street, Victoria, to 749 W. Duncanson, head of the Duncanson . Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Rosingana have 
Yates Street. Bakery at Cumberland, is now ill in a CALIFORNIA reopened the California Bakery, Moun- 
Fire which broke out in the Bigattini hospital and the store and plant have The Blythe Bakery, Blythe, has re- tain View, which was closed temporarily 
Bakery on Cranbrook Street, Cran- been temporarily closed. opened after being closed for a month some time ago. William Simons, who 
brook, recently caused damages esti- Smoke from fire in the adjoining prem- _ because of a shortage of help. operated the Liddicoat Bakery for 10 
mated at $1,000. The building had just ises recently caused considerable dam- Ackley’s Bakery, Banning, has been years in Palo Alto, has joined the Ros- 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


UCKY FLOURS 


Available 
AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Spring Patents Whole Wheat Kansas Patents 
Clears Cracker Flours High Gluten 


Cake Flours Rye Flours Pastry Flours 
Full Fat Soybean Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, . we 

















ingana’s and is taking charge of the 
production end. 

After being closed for more than a 
month, the Buena Bakery, Buena Park, 
has reopened. While it was closed, the 
bakery was cleaned and painted and the 
machinery repaired. 

The Woodlake Bakery, Woodlake, was 
recently reopened. Joe Albo is the 
proprietor. 


FLORIDA 

The Wonder City Bakery, Lake Worth, 
reopened recently under the new man 
agement of Paul Sabrosky, who has 
purchased the shop. The bakery has 
been newly painted, new linoleum laid 
on the floor and some equipment addei 

Paul Smith’s Bake Shop has moved 
to 226 Central Ave., Winter Haven. 
The new shop has been redecorated. 


ILLINOIS 

The Phillips Bakery, Dixon, which 
was closed following a disastrous fire, 
has reopened after being complete); 
renovated. , 

The Wood River Bakery, Wood River, 
was closed recently for repairs. 

The Charles Hebting Bakery, Chi- 
cago, was recently purchased by Rud) 
Toepke. 

INDIANA 

The Crown Bakery, Crown Point, has 
opened under new ownership and man- 
agement. Al Petry is the new owner. 

Harry S. Kline and John S. Clark 
have opened the Roselyn Bakery at 2205 
N. Meridian St., Indianapolis. 


IOWA 

The Sanborn Bakery, Sanborn, was 
closed for a few days recently when it 
moved to a new location. The bakery 
was modernized and new equipment was 
added. 

The Little Chicago Cafe, Williamsburg. 
has reopened its bakery and will make 
the same fine line of pastries as in the 
past. 

The Hines Variety Bakery, Esther 
ville, has been purchased by G. S. Tor 
vik. 

Cecil Knight, who operated the Knigh! 
Donut Shop at 2119 Forest Avenue, Des 
Moines, for the past several years unti! 
he sold out to his brother, Clyde, opera 
tor of Knight’s Bakery, 1903 Cottag: 
Grove Avenue, Des Moines, has returned 


to Des Moines from Omaha, Neb. He 
has bought the bakery on Cottage Grove 


Avenue from Clyde, who will continue 
to operate the Donut Shop on Fores! 
Avenue. Cecil is also opening a baker) 


at East 23rd Street and Grand Avenue. 


Des Moines, in the location former! 
occupied by the Brand Bakery oper 
ated by Paul West, 

A new modernistic front has been 
built on the building housing the Koon 


Bakery and Cafe, Ida Grove, operate: 
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by Mrs. Ida Koons. Lee Horn owns the 
building. 

Dick VanderWeil, owner of the Alta 
Bakery, Alta, has been home from Fort 
Warren, Okla., on a few days’ furlough. 

Claude Phillips, of Webster City, Iowa, 
owner of bakeries at Webster City and 
Ames, Iowa, and president of the Iowa 
State Bakers Association, has so far 
recovered from an auto accident last 
summer in which he was seriously in- 
jured, as to be able to be up and around 
at his home. He was confined to a hos- 
pital at Webster City for many weeks. 


KANSAS 

Randall’s Bakery, Liberal, has moved 
to a new location on West Second Street. 
Jack Randall, the proprietor, has in- 
stalled the newest and latest type of 
high speed baking equipment in his 
modern bakery. 

Because of the labor shortage, the 
Greensburg Bakery, Greensburg, has 
closed for the duration. Fred G. Betts 
is the owner of the bakery. 

\ new oven has been installed in the 
Ideal Bakery, Ulysses. 

A new cake machine, bread racks and 
a bread slicer have been installed in the 
City Bakery, Waterville. R. W. Wilson 
is the proprietor. 


KENTUCKY 


\fter 62 years in the retail bakery 
business, Falk’s Bakery, 333 South Pres- 
ton Street, Louisville, has closed its 
doors. Benjamin Falk, head of the con- 
cern, stated that under OPA regulations 
it could not raise prices or pay to its 
employees needed higher wages. 


MICHIGAN 

The Home Bakery, Northville, is now 
operated by Kasper Schei, who has had 
20 years of experience in the bakery 
business. 

Paul Abrelat has purchased the Mof- 
fat Bakery, Houghton, from William 
Moffat. 

The Fenton Bakery, Fenton, was re- 
cently closed for complete redecoration. 


MINNESOTA 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul Lowe have made 
plans to reopen their bakery at Sacred 
Heart. 

The Malmberg Bakery, Hopkins, has 
reopened. 

P. P. Bohlen, of Superor, Wis., is now 
employed as a baker by Mrs. Agnes 
Anderson, of the Blackduck Bakery. 
He is well known for his pastry and 
decorated cakes. 

J. E. Meurer has purchased the build- 
ing at Vernon Center occupied by the 
bakery for many years past, and will 
move his grocery store to that location 
as soon as it is vacated. The bakery 
building owned-by Mr. Searing, of Man- 
kato, and a raise in the rent on the 
R. J. Nelson building where he has 
been located prompted the deal. As 
planned now the bakery may move into 
the Nelson building. 

Joe Foley, who has been in the bakery 
business for the past 15 years, has dis- 
posed of his interest in the Yankee 
Bakery, located on East Clark Street, 
Albert Lea, selling his share to Chris 
Anderson, who has been a partner for 
some time. The bakery has been re- 
modeled and will be reopened soon by 
the new owners. 

The Janicke Bakery, Minneapolis, was 
damaged when two automobiles col- 








lided in front of the store, crashing into 
a well stocked bakery display window. 


MISSOURI 


The annex of the Conley Bakery, 
Carthage, was recently damaged by fire 
of unknown origin. The damage was 
confined to the oven room at the rear. 

The Ullmann Bakery, Kirkwood, has 
reopened after being closed for two 
weeks, 

NEBRASKA 

Notice has been given that the cor- 
poration, The Jessee Baking Co., Cairo, 
has been dissolved by its stockholders. 
The assets and business were sold, trans- 
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ferred and assigned to C. C. Jessee and 
Clara Jessee, a co-partnership doing 
business under the firm name and style 
of The Jessee Baking Co. The cor- 
porate affairs and distribution of its 
assets will be managed by C. C. Jessee, 
president, and Clara Jessee, secretary 
of the corporation. 


NEW YORK 
The Pan Dandy Bakery, Ogdensburg, 
has opened a branch at 8 Court Street, 
Canton. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
The Waynesville Bakery, Waynesville, 
operated by Robert B. Pearce, has 
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moved to larger quarters across the 
street from its former location on Main 
Street. 

The C. & S. Baking Co. has leased 
and will operate the bread plant of 
Mrs. Morton’s Bakery, Greenville. Mr. 
and Mrs, J. O. Morton will continue 
to operate the cake bakery. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Negotiations are under way to com- 
plete steps for the purchase of the Haig 
and Nimmo bakery building and equip- 


ment, Devils Lake, by Eddy bakeries. 
The Haig and Nimmo bakery was op- 
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erated by W. K. Nimmo and the late 
A. V. Haig until several months ago. 
The Honey Boy Bakery, Flaxton, is 
now under the new 
J. E. Widdel. 
The Brownee Bake Shop, F 


management of 


‘argo, has 
moved from 220 Broadway to 19 Broad- 
way. 
OHIO 

National Biscuit Co. plant at 101 
Lucas Street, Toledo, is being improved 
by the construction of a $5,000 concrete 
retaining wall. 

Bell Bakeries, Inc., has purchased a 
large warehouse building at 814 Mar- 


packers. 
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shall Street, Youngstown, from Mrs. 
Jeannette N. Craver, to be used as a 
garage by the baking firm, at a reported 
price of $14,000. 

Weik’s Bakers, Inc., Hamilton, has 
been incorporated with $150,000 author- 
ized capital by the Ohio secretary of 
state. Principals named were Herbert 
J. Weik, Geneva L. Weik and 
dore I, Weiss. 


Theo- 


Spencer & Giblin Bakery, which has 
operated in Findlay, for the past 30 
years, has suspended business. 

Gadbury’s Bakery, Second oldest busi- 
ness establishment in Greenfield, passed 


Growing this food i is or 


out of existence recently with the sale 
of the bakery and confectionery build- 
ings. 

H. B. Van Trees has purchased the 
Rost Bakery, Miamisburg, from Walter 
Rost. 

OKLAHOMA 

The Flowers Bakery, Anadarko, op- 
erated by Homer Flowers, was severely 
damaged recently when an oven ex- 
ploded. 

Harvey Roberts and Cotton Richard- 
son, formerly of the Purity Bakery, Still- 
water, have bought the Bake-Rite Bak- 
ery at Norman from Sims. 


) rice and countless new products. In the 
meantime, if you are ‘ackliy post-war problems now, you will find % 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Michael Wolicki, who for a number 
of years has owned and operated a 
bakery at Lorane, near Reading, has 
sold the business to Spencer Buch, of 
Reading, who has assumed charge. Mr, 
Wolicki is retiring from active business, 

The two-story bakery and restaurant 
and commercial building at 126-30 South 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia, has been 
sold by the Horn & Hardart Baking 
Co. to Kupperhan for $29,000, 
The restaurant and bakery will con- 
tinue to be occupied by the Horn & 
Hardart Co. 

Bailey’s Home Bakery, Brookville, has 
moved to its new location in the space 
formerly occupied by the 
Stores. 


Anna 


American 


A building permit has been obtained 
by Stroehmann Bros. for alterations to 
the bakery at 
Streets, Harrisburg. 


Seventh and Curtin 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
A new bread slicer has been bousht 
by the Chester Baking Co. 
The Rock Hill Baking Co., Rock Hill, 
has quit business. 


It was formerly «) 


erated by A. B. Craven. 

While the Friendly Bakery, Colum)ia, 
was closed recently to give the employees 
a vacation, repairs were made which 
included the building of a mezzanine 
floor. 

A new slicing and wrapping unit has 
been installed in the Dixie-Home Stores 
Bakery, Columbia. Jack Shealy is in 
charge of production at this plant. 

Aunt Harriet’s Bakery, Union, has 
added a mezzanine floor for storage 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger Huglies 
operate this shop. 


purposes. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

The A. C. Grams building, Milbank, 
in which Schad’s Bakery is located, has 
an entirely new front. 

Runchey’s Bakery, Madison, has _re- 
opened for business, after having been 
closed for about two months. 

TEXAS 

A new tray type oven has been in- 
stalled by the Austin Baking Co., a 
Richter Baking Co. plant. 

The installation of a new automatic 
bun machine has been announced })\ 
Kahn’s Bakery in El Paso. 

During the past month, Richter’s Bak 
ery in San 
new wrapping machine. 

The Dandy Bakery in Laredo has been 
bought by L. T. 
Kaiser. 

The opening of a new bakery in Fn- 


Antonio has purchased a 


Aldridge from O. W. 


nis by George Keenum, owner and oper- 
ator of the Keenum Bakery, Ennis, the 
first part of October, has been anounce«(|. 

A new wrapping maefine has been (n- 
stalled by Schott’s Bakery, Houston. 

New slicing and wrapping equipment 
has been installed by the H. E. Butt 
Grocery, Corpus Christi. 

The Angelo Baking Co., § 
has a new molder and refrigerating svs- 
tem, both recently installed. 

Mrs. Ada K. Norman, Norman’s Bak- 
ery, San Angelo, reports a fast busi- 
ness on specially baked fruit cakes for 
overseas shipments. 

W. F. Vickery, of McKinney, ind 
John A. Vickery, of Fort Stockton, 
have bought the Eugene Curry bakery 
in Fort Stockton. 

The Tasty Pies Corp., of Fort Worth, 


San Angelo, 





new 
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has recently remodeled and redecorated 
its:pie plant, with the addition of some 
equipment. The bakery produces 
more than 6,000,000 Tasty pies for the 
Fort Worth-Dallas 


and surrounding 


area. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Ahr have closed 
their bakery at Rockport, 
moved it to Cuero. New equipment has 


and have 


been added to the plant at Cuero. 
WASHINGTON 

\ permit to build an addition to the 

Continental Baking Co. bakery building 

it 702 South Sprague Street, at an esti- 

mated cost of $10,000 has been issued. 


The City Bakery, Mount Vernon, 
owned by P. J. Pedersen, was closed 
recently for its first vacation in 48 


years. Repairs and changes were made 


while the store was closed. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
The Braxton County Bakery, Gassa- 
way, has been sold by B. W. Powers to 
Harry McLaughlin. Modern equipment 
jas been installed. 

WISCONSIN 

Because of a shortage of help and 
strenuous summer, the entire staff of 
schmidt’s Bakery, Eagle River, has tak- 
en a month off to rest and enjoy the 
hunting and fishing. The bakery was 
4 to Nov. 1. 
The first loaf of bread from the newly 


closed from Oct. 


opened bakery of the Kroger Grocery 
« Baking Co. of Madison was presented 
to Mayor Law by Roy Boberschmidt, 
branch manager, at ceremonies at the 
bakery at East Washington Avenue and 
Ingersoll Street. 

Announcement was made recently of 
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the opening of Glorian’s Bakery at 1501 
South Thirty-sixth Street, 
by Paul A. Garus. The bakery, formerly 
known as the James Johanek bakery, 


Milwaukee, 


will specialize in birthday and wedding 
cakes. 

A deal concluded by 
which Walter Hansen sold his bakery in 
Prescott to John Fisher. 

Oswalds Pastry Shop, Richland Cen- 
the 
All the equipment has been 


was recently 


ter, has opened anew in Bann 


building. 
nicely placed and the entire shop has 
been redecorated. 
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P. & G. DEFENSE PLANT 
WINS SECOND “E” AWARD 


The Wolf Creek ordnance plant at 
Milan, Tenn., operated by the Procter 
& Gamble Defense Corp., subsidiary of 
Procter & Gamble, has won the Army- 
Navy Production Award for the second 
time. 





added to the 
Production Award Flag 
which was presented to the Wolf Creek 
plant on Dec. 3, 1942. 

In announcing the award, Robert P. 
Patterson, Undersecretary of War, stat- 
ed in a letter, “You have continued to 
maintain the high standard that you set 
for yourselves and which won you dis- 
tinction more than six months ago. You 
may well be proud of your achievement.” 

Another Procter & Gamble subsidiary, 
The Chemical Pulp Division of The 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., was awarded 
the Army-Navy “E” at its Memphis, 
Tenn., plant in September. This plant 
produces cotton linters for use in smoke- 
less powder. 


A white star has been 
Army-Navy 











WARTIME FORMULAS 
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producing quality cakes is more difficult than ever. That's 


why you need to choose your cake flour with extra care now. 


You need a flour able to stand up unde 


you need to make and yet give the tender, smooth product 


your customers want. 


New wartime cake formulas call for plenty of moisture, too. 
STOCK’S PATENT Cake Flour has extra fine granulation 


f, W. STOCK ¥ 
& SONS inc. 


HILLSDALE, MICH. 
BOSTON 
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that enables it to absorb more liquid quickly. That 


means moister, fresher cakes that keep their 


Cakes 


right on your customers’ tables. 


delicate flavor longer. that 
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Michigan soft wheat—ideal 
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THREE ULTRA-MODERN MILLS IN ONE 
Produce Spring and Hard Wheat Bread Flours— 
Michigan Cake Flours—Whole Wheat Flours and 
Cracked Wheat—and the Famous Daisy DONUT 


Flours. Daisy Donut automatic machines. 


FOR 81 YEARS F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., have been milling 
Today, 


America’s newest milling plants—thoroughly modern and effi- 


flour specially to meet bakers’ needs. in one of 


cient—Stock’s flours are produced in all different types and 
Careful 


selection, accurate milling and controlled uniformity make 


grades to meet particular baking problems. wheat 


Stock’s flours tops for the baker. 
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| Sagi in the transportation of vital food and supplies 
—whether for our armed forces on far-flung battle 


fronts or the folks back home—is the protection and security 


afforded such goods in transit. 


Maximum low-cost protection, both in storage and trans- 
port, is largely found in quality Textile Bags—the kind 
M. J. Neahr & Company have been making since 1855. 


We pride ourselves in doing our job well—know- 


ing that we are an essential industry, doing an 
essential job both at war and at home. 
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Ne acs at 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 42) 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. "2" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
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1. False. There are today available 
several types of cake formulas that call 
for yeast. 

2. False. Bread flour, due to _ its 
greater amount of protein, will produce 
a tougher cake. Therefore it is not rec- 
ommended as an ingredient in sponge 
cake. 

3. True. As invert syrup has the abil- 
ity to draw and retain moisture, its use 
in a dry atmosphere will decrease the 
drying out of the products. 


4. False. The use of stale crumbs will 
have no effect on the molding of the 
products, “ven if the crumbs were 
moldy the mold spores would be killed 
during the baking period. 

5. True. Lemon pie filling should be 
cooled as rapidly as possible so as to 
prevent this breaking down effect. Acid, 
heat and moisture convert the starch 
into a sugar solution, 

6. True. It is true that the absorp- 
tion of the doughs is increased. How- 
ever, it is not permissible to use over 
3% in the manufacture of white bread. 

7. False. The hard wheat flour should 
be used in the sponge. It takes longer 
to develop the gluten in a strong flour. 

8. True. The absorption of the dough 
will be slightly increased when this 
procedure is used. However, some bak- 
ers add the shortening with the salt, 
sugar and other dry ingredients in order 
to eliminate the possibility of forget- 
ting to put it into the dough. 

9. True. A rich doughnut would con- 
tain a high percentage of sugar and 
milk. Milk contains lactose (milk 
sugar). The richer the formula, the 
faster the doughnut will color up, due 
to the rapid caramelization of the 
sugars. 

10. True. This is a good procedure 
to use. Some bakers wash the insides 
of the shells with egg whites, allowing 
the wash to dry before filling the shells. 
When this is done it is not necessary to 
make them a day ahead. However, due 
to the cost of the whites this procedure 
is more costly. 

11. False. Usually this type of fat 
will have an objectionable odor and 
flavor. We would recommend that it 
be sold to a soap manufacturer. 

12. False. It will be found that this 
trouble can be eliminated to a large ex- 
tent by adding about 12 oz of milk and 
from % to % oz soda to each 10 lbs 
of light dough when mixing in the choc- 
olate or cocoa. 

13. True. The pies should be removed 
from the oven as soon as the filling is 
set. 

14. False. The results would not be 
the same. They are of different com- 
positions. For instance, glucose is rated 
about 35% in swectness and invert at 
about 102%. Cane or beet sugar is 
rated as 100% sweet. Invert syrup is 
also very much more hygroscopic. 

15. False. An easier way to improve 
them would be to use plenty of moist 
steam in the oven during the baking 
period. 


16. False. One quart glucose and 1 
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pt water should be brought to a boil to 
make a good glaze. 

17. True. If there are no other differ- 
ences in the formulas or procedures 
used they would be identical. The only 
difference would be that it would take 
longer for the formula containing the 
1 qt of water to reach the desired tem- 
perature. 

18. True. Shortening has a mellowing 
or softening effect upon the gluten in 
the dough. A hard flour contains a 
greater quantity of protein and also a 
more elastic type than a soft flour. 
Therefore more shortening would have 
to be used to produce the same tender- 
ness or shortness in the finished product. 

i9. True. A “straight” flour is a term 
used to denote all of the white flour 
that can be milled from the wheat berry 
during the milling process after the re- 
moval of the bran and feeds. One hun- 
dred pounds of wheat will produce about 
72 lbs of “straight” flour. 

20. True. Salt has a strengthening 
effect upon gluten. It is advisable to 
use slightly more salt for this reason. 
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WINS AD HONOR AGAIN 

or the sixth successive year, the 
board of judges of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association has selected Merck 
& Co. Ine., manufacturing chemists, 
Rahway, N. J., as one of the 50 direct 
mail leaders. Douglas Wakefield Cout- 
lee, director of advertising, received the 
award at the association’s annual meet- 
ing in New York recently. The award 
was made on the basis of literature em- 
ployed in the promotion of a number of 
products, including vitamins. The Merck 
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Report, a magazine for physicians and 
pharmacists, edited by Mr. Coutlee, was 
also included in the winning presenta- 
tion. 
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CERTIORARI IS GRANTED 
IN PROCESSING TAX CASE 


A writ of certiorari has been granted 
by the U. S. Supreme Court in the case 
of Security Flour Mills Co. vs. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, involving the 
question of whether reimbursement of 
processing taxes to customers made after 
1935 could be deducted for income tax 
purposes in 1935. 





The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue originally disallowed the deduction. 
The Board of Tax Appeals ruled that 
the sums which the petitioner received 
from its vendees to cover processing tax 
constituted gross income for the year 
1935 and that the amounts disbursed in 
subsequent years should be carried back 
and allowed as deductions for income 
tax purposes for the year 1935. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals re- 
versed the decision of the board and 
held that the amounts refunded by the 
petitioner were deductible from gross 
income for the years in which the re- 
funds were actually made and not de- 
ductible in 1935, The Circuit Court also 
held that the amounts received from the 
vendees equal to the processing taxes, 
and impounded, were taxable income in 
1935. 

The Cannon Valley Milling Co.’s case 
involving the same question was decided 
against the government in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
OLDEN CREST 


* * 


A fine flour for every baking day 


Some bakers like one of them 


Some prefer another 


One of the three will 
exactly fit your formula 


and your purse. 


* * 
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LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of recent 





publications of interest. In most 
cases copies of the booklets or other 
literature can be obtained by writing 
the companies mentioned or The 
Miller Publishing Co., 118 South 


Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Sales Girl’s Aid 


A boon for the busy baker whose 
time wlil not permit him to devote much 
effort to training new sales girls in his 
retail bakery is a booklet issued by 
General Mills, Inc. Entitled “A Sales 
Girl Trains Herself,’ the text stresses 
cleanliness, correct 
customer contacts. 


dress and proper 
Hints are given on 
methods of giving correct change quick- 
ly, how to handle telephone orders and 
similar selling work on which the inex- 


perienced sales girl is apt to be clumsy. 


Truck Cooling System 


Operators of motor vehicles can save 
themselves trouble and expense by at- 
tention to the information and recom- 
mendations in a 34-page pamphlet is- 
sued by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation under the title “Cooling Sys- 
tem: Cleaning, Flushing, Rust Preven- 
tion, Antifreeze.” Prepared for ODT 
by the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
it provides in a single pamphlet the 
best thought of automotive engineers on 
the care of liquid cooling systems and 
the liquids used in them. 

In simple terms and with many illus- 
trations, the seven sections of the pam- 
phlet give detailed instruction on checks 
and tests for cooling liquid losses; on 
routine maintenance of the cooling sys- 
tem; on finding the causes of overheat- 
ing and overcooling; on causes of cor- 
rosion and on the prevention of rusting; 
on factors leading to clogging of the 
cooling system and ways to prevent it; 
and on the characteristics of different 
types of antifreeze and their use. 

Each section of the pamphlet is keyed 
with letters and numbers so that the 
reader can turn instantly to the discus- 
sion of any problem or factor in cool- 
ing system care. The pamphlet may be 
obtained from the Office of Defense 
Transportation, 1147 New Post Office 
Building, Washington, D. C., from any 
of the 142 district offices of the ODT 
Division of Motor Transport. 


Women Employees’ Safety 


The advent of women in plants has 
brought to the fore the problem of edu- 
cating women workers in safe working 
methods. To assist the executive in 
formulating such a safety program, the 
Policyholders Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. recent- 
ly issued a report entitled “Safeguard- 
ing the Woman Employee.” 

According to the findings, successful 
safety training begins at hiring. At that 
time, many industrial employment su- 
pervisors outline the company’s safety 
rules. In some cases, applicants for 
employment are required to attend a 
short orientation course, during which 
an experienced safety supervisor points 
out the nature of their jobs and the 
hazards attached to them. Personal 
tours of the plant are conducted, demon- 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
DOVER, OHIO 


Domestic and Export 












DaDimapima Bima 
= > 


~ Kansas City, Kan. 
Oa aS asawiawae 









DIXIE LILY 


A flour wi:hout an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales O%Tice 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 











UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. | 
——— 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere | 
EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Our Pride In Our Own ‘“American Eagle”’ 


In our own way we are as proud of this great 
Also for Economy brand as all of us are of everything for which the 


i } American eagle stands—for sincerity, straightfor- 
| “The ADMIRAL” 


wardness, truth. For more than forty years this 
brand has meant all of these things to us. 


| GHD -Lee FlourMills@. 


CAPACITY 5,000 SACKS : a 
Salina ~~ Kansas 
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uper|lour 


REC.U.S.PAT.OFF. 





DEPENDABILITY 


A solid, year in and year out flour 
from central Kansas’ choicest high 
protein wheat that confidently in- 


vites your approval. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality CMillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 3,000 Sacks Daily 






















HAMMOND 
OVERSEAS BAGS 


Strong, rugged 5-ply Multi-wall Overslips including 
outer wall of Wet Strength Kraft, two walls of Asphalt 
Laminated Kraft, wareaeres glue and wax-dipped bot- 
toms; complying with all Army and Navy specifications. 

Thousands are now serving our Armed Forces on 
every front. We can serve you—prompftly. 





HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








BUY and SELL through WANT ADS ‘re novitiwestern Miller 











strating the points brought ‘out in the 
orientation course. 

The report shows that a frequent dif- 
ficulty is the woman worker’s resistance 
to the use of company-prescribed uni- 
forms. This attitude has been overcome 
in some cases by allowing women em- 
ployees to vote on several models of 
work clothing. Much of the resistance 
disappears when the required models 
are of their own selection. As in any 
other safety program, it is necessary to 
keep the idea of safety before the women 
workers. The report lists many media 
used for keeping the safety idea prom- 
inent. 

Copies of this study are available to 
executives who address the bureau on 
Address: Pol- 
icyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


their business stationery. 


Fermentation Discussion 


At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers in 
March, 1943, Carl W. Steinhauer, Jr., 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., 
presented an interesting discussion of 
“Fermentation in Air Conditioned Dough 
This 
mimeographed pages and has been sent 


Rooms.” paper comprises six 
to the membership in advance of the 
publication of the annual proceedings. 
The paper discusses the general subject 
of fermentation, atmosphere control in 
the dough room, fermentation loss and 
insulation of the fermentation room. A 
of the 
request to 


bulletin will be sent on 
the Victor E. 
Marx, 1541 Birchwood Avenue, Chicago 
26, Ill, if a 6c stamped addressed en- 
velope is inclosed. 


Mineral Oils 


A folder describing uses of mineral 
oils and greases has been issued by L. 
Sonneborn & Sons, Inc., New York. 
For bakers who find their shortening 
allotments too small, the folder sug- 
gests how mineral pan oil and grease, 
divider oil and trough grease can ve 
used to advantage. 


Tool Money 


An interesting statement of the case 
for the need for changing tax laws to 
provide for legalized postwar reserves 
for industry is contained in a booklet 
entitled “Tool Money” issued by the 
Fiduciary Counsel, Trust Company of 
New Jersey Building, Jersey City, N. J. 
Written by Clinton Davidson, the booklet 
presents graphically a proposal that 
Congress alter tax laws to permit cor- 
porations to set aside reserves for tool 
money ahead of contract renegotiations 
and before taxes for purposes that will 
create postwar employment within five 
years. 


copy 
secretary, 


Paint Booklet 


Valdura heavy duty industrial paints 
are listed in the new catalog issued by 
the American-Marietta Co., Chicago. 
Fully illustrated, the catalog provides 
application suggestions, product descrip- 
tions and technical data to help the 
maintenance man or purchasing agent 
plan paint requirements and know the 
characteristics of drying, coverage and 
application. 
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Be CO OPERAT/ A 


tt) 


DAIRYLEA 


DRY MILK SOLIDS 
NOT OVER 14% FAT 
ROLLER PROCESS 


NET WE 





Ay 
& 
= 
x 
& 
wz 
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DAIRYLEA 
Inspected Protected 
DRIED SKIM MILK 


» 
A Quality Product 


for 


Quality Bakers 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
11 W. 42nd St., New York City 











BAKERY 
MACHINES 
& OVENS 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine 
THE DUTCHESS 
COMBINATION ROLL DIVIDER 
AND ROUNDER 
Dutchess Tool Company, Inc., Beacon,N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Best Bakery Machinery 
Since 1886 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








BAMACO 


FOODS, INC. 150 Bay st. 
Jersey City, N. J. 








GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN “te COLORADO 


















uT 

A SUCCESSFUL DON 
BUSINESS CALLS FO 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and mix 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y- 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


A summary of recent develop- 











ments in products and processes. 


For further information write the 












firms mentioned or the publishers, fo 


118 So. Sixth Street, Minneapolis, ~ 
aie More loaves 
vy bo the Barrel 


New Butter-Oil Extract Better Bread” 


‘Its Better Flour 
—~for Baker 
Grocer, Jobber” 














fin The Horn-Vincent Corp., Long Island 
As ue flour al de City, N. Y., has announced a new prod- 
will find milled from uct, known as H-V 7, which is “a con- 
centrated natural dairy butter-oil ex- 
the finest Turke y tract combined with a specially devel- 
wheat in the heart of oped intensifier.” It is said that the P . . ' 
Kansas in product “actually consists of the essen- Inexpensive quality insurance against 
per! — oils of — rete eed baking mishaps. Strong, uniform, de- 
. and gets the same effects when used in ee 
An Independent Phill its concentrated form instead of butter pendable under all conditions. 
itself.” 


All flours enriched for customers 


WOLF MI LLING CO. This product, its manufacturer ex- who prefer it. 
































ELLINWOOD, KANSAS plains, is not a substitute for butter, 
“4 nor an imitation of butter. It comes 
in a concentrated paste form, and does W.A. Chain, Mana ger, 
not require refrigeration or special stor- SECURITY FLOUR | MILLS CO. 
Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant age. 
Grain Co., Inc. One of the principal claims for H-V 7 OPERATING 
Sine enantas teuees te Gre cite is that it will not “bake out” in the SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph baking process. It may be used in all 


Kansas City, Mo. types of bakery goods, and is sold in ABILENE, KANSAS 


“butter” units. Each unit is said to 

















produce “the re span a in taste Saluy CAPACITY WHEAT Sronacg 
The Moundridge Milling Co. oe to one pound of natural dairy ‘S Q) 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri . 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR . P , 
FAMILY FLOUR Fire Extinguisher 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS Stressing speed and maneuverability, 


Randolph Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, 
has produced a carbon dioxide fire ex- 























The Williams Bros. Co. tinguisher that requires only one hand 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. to operate from the moment the unit 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour is grasped until the fire is completely Al fel t 
All our wheat is grown on °’ Western out. This “Model FF-4” features a self- 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. aimed, fixed discharge horn, and a thumb- BAKERS SHORT PATENT 





operated trigger valve that releases a 
penetrating blanket of carbon dioxide— FLOUR 
a gas that smothers fires. The operator, 


as though aiming a .45 revolver, grasps A great flour for volume, loaf production, 








the extinguisher’s arched-steel handle 
PROMPT *s ACCURATE gu ’ " 
LABORATORY SERVICE while the thumb presses the trigger di- flavor, all-around performance. 
rectly above. The fire-resistant horn, Another Good One 
permanently regulated to fixed firing “ul “ui 
position, eliminates the necessity of mak- GOLD DRI FT 
. a ing aiming adjustments. One hand is 
King Milling Company free for precautionary measures and the These Brands Meet Every Shop Need ; 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat chances of “operator’s panic” are great- 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising » 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years ly he b ly b keted ACME 3 LOU Be 1) I LLS C OM PAN y 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN nits can be permanently bracketed at Oklahoma City, Okla. 


specified intervals to guard fixed ma- 
chinery or can be shifted in covering . 
HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS periodic fire-hazardous work. 

Mnonere sersnavons {(NAGARA ESTERN INING FLOUR 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS : ; 

pn de Maca Multi-Use Sealer —. a 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


2 A new “multi-use” sealer has been 
ICHMOND } MAAIPACTURING Co. added to the heat-sealing machine line 


of Pack-Rite Machines, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Three sealing stations are incorporated: 

















Uniform bakery flour ;— 








Manufactured in a mill 





e ” (1) whisking the flat back of sealer we . 
Sasnak Flour over tops of bags, pouches, packages, — specializes in flour 
ee ne materials, labels; (2) applying the flat, or bakers ;— 
9 heated tip to heat-sealing materials, for Made f oe 
Exns Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. accurate spet-sealing; (3) slipping heat- ade — whea at 18 
sealing materials under the spring clip, bought with only the baker 
for pinch-type bands, ends of materials, in mind. 





tops of bags and envelopes. A three- 


Evans Milling Co. heat switch and heavy-duty heating ele- 

APOLIS, IND., U. 8.4 ment are provided for sealing any type 

| om rrr poe of heat sealing materials in various tem- M A N E Y M | L L | N G Cc O M PA N Y 
WHIT . OMAHA, NEB 

peratures. The tool plugs into any 110 ° , 

A.C. or D.C, light socket. 





Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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OUR SALT carries 
an umbrella! 


Know why an Englishman carries an 
umbrella? To keep dry, of course... and 
today we’ve developed a practical 
“ymbrella” for Diamond Crystal Salt 
—to help keep it dry and prevent caking. 


Salt cakes when exposed to excessive 
humidity, because moisture condenses 
on salt particles, forming a thin layer 
of brine. Then, in dry weather, the 
brine evaporates and the crystals knit 
together. 


Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attracting 
impurities, such as calcium chloride, 
helps. So does complete removal of fines 
by careful screening. Most important is 
to provide salt with a moisture-vapor- 
resistant package to keep out dampness. 


=" 
SIN 


Take our Flour Salt bag, for example. 
It is composed of three 50-lb. sheets of 
kraft and two 25-lb. sheets of kraft, 
laminated together with 40 lbs. of as- 
phalt per ream. That’s a lot of asphalt, 
and it costs us more money—but our 
moisture-vapor transmission tests show 
that this bag is well worth the extra 
cost. The bag is even sewn with waxed 
thread to seal the holes made by the 
sewing-machine needle. That’s real pro- 
tection—one reason we have been able 
to eliminate caking as a major problem! 


NEED HELP? HERE IT IS! 


If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-1, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER SALT 


PROCESS 





ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 











30,000 BAKERS 
CAN'T BE WRONG! 


Use dry milk solids — convenient 

economical, dependable. Get the facts 

AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE. Inc 
4 


fF SALLE ST HICA 


| Soft Wheat Ceilings 





(Continued from page 24.) 


Sec. 11. Maximum prices of country ship- 
pers. (a) The maximum price for the sale 
by a country shipper of any soft wheat 
purchased by him from a producer (or from 
any farmer of soft wheat secured from its 
producer) bulk, on track, in carload quan- 
tities, at any terminal city or interior rail 
point shall be the maximum price specified 
for such a sale in secs. 6 or 7 hereof at 
that terminal city or interior rail point 
where sold and delivered to the purchaser. 

(b) The maximum price for the sale by 
a country shipper of any soft wheat pur- 
chased by him from a producer (or from 
any farmer of soft wheat secured from its 
producer) bulk, in store, in carload quan- 
tities, at any terminal city or interior rail 
point shall be the maximum price specified 
in paragraph (a) of this section less the 
charges payable to place such soft wheat 
on track at the point of sale. 

(c) The maximum price for the sale or 
delivery by a country shipper of any soft 
wheat in any case not provided for in para- 
graphs (a) and (b) of this section, shall 
be the maximum price for a like sale by a 
merchandiser as provided in sec. 14 hereof. 

(d) This section prescribes the exclusive 
modes of sale of any soft wheat by a 
country shipper. 

Sec. 12. Maximum service charge of com- 
mission merchants. (a) Notwithstanding 
any other law or regulation, the maximum 
service charge for the services of a com- 
mission merchant in connection with any 
sale of any soft wheat shall be 1%c per 
bu. This service charge shall be in addi- 
tion to the appropriate maximum price of 
the soft wheat so sold. 

(b) Every seller who paid any service 
charge under this section may add the same 
in computing his maximum prices for any 
sale. 

Sec. 13. Maximum service charge of bro- 
kers. (a) Notwithstanding any other law 
or regulation, the maximum service charges 
for the services of a broker in connection 
with any sale or purchase of any soft 
wheat shall be %c per bu. This service 
charge shall be in addition to tha appro- 
priate maximum price of the soft wheat 
so sold or purchased. 

(b) No seller who paid a brokerage here- 
under may add said brokerage in comput- 
ing his maximum price for any sale. 

Sec. 14. Maximum prices of merchan- 
disers. (a) The maximum price for the 
sale of any soft wheat by any merchan- 
diser to any person other than a feeder 
shall be calculated by adding one of the 
following mark-ups to the merchandiser’s 
basic maximum price calculated under para- 
graph (c) of this section: 

(1) 1%c per bu for sales in carload quan- 
tities. 

(2) 3c per bu for sales in less than car- 
load quantities. 

(b) The maximum price for the sale of 
any soft wheat by any merchandiser to 
a feeder shall be calculated by adding one 
of the following maximum mark-ups to the 
merchandiser’s basic maximum price calcu: 
lated under paragraph (c) of this section: 

(1) 1%c per bu for sales in carload quan- 
tities. 

(2) 3c per bu for sales in less than car- 
load quantities of 150 bus or more. 

(3) 8c per bu for sales of less than 150 
bus. 

(c) The merchandiser’s basic maximum 
price above referred to shall be calculated 
as follows: 

(1) For a sale in carload quantities, the 
maximum price specified in secs. 6, 7 or 8 
hereof, at that terminal city or interior 
point where sold and delivered to the pur- 
chaser plus all permitted charges and in- 
creases previously added thereto under other 
sections hereof and plus all permitted mark- 
ups previously added thereto under this 
section; and 

(2) For a sale in less than carload quan- 
tity, the maximum price specified in sub- 
paragraph (1) of this paragraph (c), or 
the maximum price specified in secs. 6, 7 
or 8 hereof, at the terminal city or interior 
point where such seller purchased the wheat 
in question, plus: (i) all permitted charges 
and increases previously added thereto un- 
der other sections hereof; (ii) all permitted 
mark-ups previously added thereto under 
this section; and (iii) transportation charges 
actually incurred by the seller from said 
terminal city or interior point at which he 
purchased the same to the point where 
delivered to the buyer. 

(d) Irrespective of the number of mer- 
chandisers or commission merchants who 
may have handled the soft wheat in ques- 
tion, the maximum price to the ultimate 
user otherwise established hereunder shall 
not be increased by the addition of mark- 
ups under this section (or under secs. 11 (b) 
or 12 hereof) to a greater extent than: 

(1) 4%c per bu if the ultimate user 
purchases in carload quantities. 

(2) 7%c per bu if the ultimate user is 
not a feeder and purchases in less than 
carload quantities, 

(3) 7%c per bu if the ultimate user is 
a feeder and-purchases in less than car- 
load quantities of 150 bus or more. 

(4) 17%c per bu if the ultimate user is 
a feeder and purchases quantities of less 
than 150 bus. . 

Sec. 15. Increases for handling. (a) 
Where any soft wheat has been handled by 
the seller through a terminal or subterminal 
elevator or warehouse, the appropriate max- 
imum price of said seller above set forth 
may be increased by lic per bu. 

(b) This section shall have no applica- 
tion to any soft wheat purchased by said 
seller from a producer at the terminal city 


(Continued on page 73.) 





FINER, LIGHTER CAKES 
... AT LIGHTER COST! 


“Made good” since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Flour Mills. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





These MASTER MADE Imitation Flavorings 


Contribute ‘*Fine Taste’’ and Success to Many of America’s 
Largest Selling Brands of Sweet Goods . . . . (SINCE 1907) 


Straight Butter (Emulsion Form) “Ferbo-A”.. 
Straight Butter (Oil Form) “Ferbo-B” ..... 
Sweet Butter (Emulsion Form) “Milktex” ... 
Butter-Cream (Liquid) “Ferbo-D” .. 
High-Score Butterscotch (Liquid) ........ 
Carmel-Nut-Butter (Liquid) ............ 
Rum-Butterscotch (Liquid) ........ 
TE PE FON aig 60bac neon cdcencce 
(Finer tasting than Vanilla Extract) 


Flavor Strength: One Gallon to a Ton of 
Sweet Goods 


Character 
and 
Trade Mark 


++ee+ $5.00 Gal. 


FACTORY 


Price Includes Free Delivery to Your Plant 
Any Point in U.S. A. 


Also Sold By Bakery Jobbers 
Throughout the United States. 














“BASE of OPERATIONS” 


for “blitzing” doubles, 


stickups—throwbacks— 
schedule delays. 


ADVANCE! with PANIPLUS 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 


30 West Pershing Road 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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» a” ber for which women customarily have 
Choosing Women for Jobs in Industry been hired. Investigators from the 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 

* * * * * * * * * Labor, have found during the past year 

. that many employers are putting women 

Extracts from a New Special Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 4, 4 variety of jobs formerly never 
thought of as suitable for them. Job 
analysis reveals not only the skills re- 
quired but the physical demands of tasks 
in terms of strength, posture, and ex- 


HE American war program must’ for certain kinds of important work cessive absenteeism, and higher labor 
call more and more women for and are eager to give their best turn-over. Putting the right person in 
service on the labor front. The service. Such service is possible, how- the right place at the start is a long step 


number of women at work increased — ever, only if they are placed in the jobs toward maximum output. posure to hazards. 


Women are particularly good at fine 
processes requiring painstaking applica- 
tion. They have patience and finger 
dexterity and soon learn to make care- 


by nearly 20% in the first year of active for which they are best fitted and are The first step in a sound placement 
participation in the war. Further large advanced as they become ready for more program for women is selecting, on the 
additions are predicted for 1948. difficult work. Haphazard hiring poli- basis of job analysis, the jobs suitable 
Though many of the women have had _ cies, like unsatisfactory conditions on the for them. The number of jobs that fall 


no experience, they are well suited job, result in inefficient employees, ex- into this category far exceeds the num- 


ful adjustments at high speed with great 
accuracy. They are also successful at 
jobs requiring the operation of machines 
when the proper mechanical aids ire 
provided. 

Sizing up jobs for women also involves 
the consideration of factors in pliant 
organization, such as degrees and types 
of responsibilities, attitudes of supcr- 
visors and fellow workers toward wow- 
en, suitable plans for upgrading wom- 
en workers, and adequate measures for 
protection of their health and safety. 





SELECTING WOMEN FOR THE JOB 
Hand in hand with the importance «f 
selecting jobs suitable for women gos 
the importance of selecting the rigiit 
woman for the particular job. Matching 
the woman to the job is the real pro! 
lem. Effective plans for this go fur 
toward securing maximum productio: 
Selection procedures necessarily vir) 
frum plant to plant, due to variation in 
é ?_ types of jobs for which women are 
a F lected and physical differences in plant 
E § TA B L | S 6 E 1] 1 x 7 5 . set-ups. In general, desirable steps in 
ee * any well-rounded selection program in- 
clude: (1) Making sure the application 
blanks are adequate; (2) planning for a 
series of interviews; and (3) wherever 


possible providing tests specifically 
A n t r a '@) u r Cc “A o oO u r 4 tailored to the job. Every plant should 
have competent persons to conduct these 
| hiring procedures. Good selection stan 
a Ss |} m Pp Oo rt a n Cc ]}™ oO a y . ards result in more efficient workers 


THE APPLICATION BLANK 


Here are some of the definite advantages you enjoy by purchasing all your A carefully drawn application blan' 





flour needs from one central source: goes far in simplifying the selection pr 

cedure. It should furnish the intervie: 

@ Reduces your inventory load . . . not necessary to carry full carload er, in a minimum of time, with valuab/: 
inventory on each type of flour you use. information concerning the applican' 
@ Saves labor and excess handling expense. Only information determined by jv) 
@ Easier to keep track of shipments. analysis to be relevant to the individu 
@ Avoids transit delays. al’s suitability for the job should be 
asked for. The answers should bx 

checked for accuracy. 

Look to These Reliable Representatives Items most frequently included on tl 
application blank are concerned wit! 
for Your Complete Flour Needs personal information such as name, a(- 


dress, telephone number; physical cha: 
acteristics and disabilities; education:! 



















N YORK CHICAGO background; work history; and refer- 
WATSON FLOUR SALES co. J. E. BABBITT—CHAS. E. RONAN ences. It may be Price +> ad to or 
2116 R.K.O. Bldg., Radio City, New York City 30 N. La Salle Bldg., Chicago, III. is eledad tain ie ik 6 tame, de 

NEW ENGLAND MICHIGAN li the job iob f vhich t 
pending on the job or jobs for which ¢ 
° PEND Fy “me : , — ligious affiliations should not be inclu 
EAS -ENNSYLVANITA [LLINOIS-INDIANA ed; they tend to create ill will. 
W. E. OUSDAHL . C. E. MICHEL A good many plants have found it ce- 
2708 Filbert Ave., Reading, Pa. 338 S. 4th St., Effingham, III. sirable before the preliminary interview, 
CENTRAL OHIO SOUTH-SOUTHEAST BR ea ee EE ate the 
to use a short application form when t)« 
C. H. McINTOSH ‘ ERNEST H. WoOoDs co. applicant enters the personnel office. 
1924 Edgemont Rd., Columbus, Ohio 513 N. 21 St., Birmingham, Ala. 


There is then no need for the applic 
to fill out a more detailed form if t''¢ 
preliminary interview eliminates her «5 


5,000 Cwt. Flour 1,000 Cwt. Corn Meal 
300 Tons Commercial Feed 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


a possible employee. 





THE INTERVIEW 


The interview probably is the most 


SCHULT z, BAUJ A N & BE ARD STOW N, l LLI NOI! S important of the procedures employed !1 


(Continued on page 75.) 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Nowhere in business does quality count for more in winning consumer 
favor than in the Battle of Bread. And in no product does the quality 
of the chief ingredient count for more than in a loaf of bread. No 
experienced baker uses cheap and poor flour. The wisest bakers 
invariably use the very best flours. We respectfully offer “POLAR 
BEAR FLOUR” to puzzled bakers who wish to become wiser 


and to wise bakers who have not yet found quite their ideal in flour. 


For Better and More Economical Baking 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 


1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 





























The NEW ERA MILLING COMPA NY 
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Canadian 


CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Lumsden Building 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 








WAR PROBLEMS CONCERN OF 
MASTER BAKERS’ MEETING 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual meeting 
of Independent Master Bakers Associa- 
tion of Ontario was held here Oct. 26- 
27, with about 100 in attendance. 

The war and its problems occupied 
most of the thought at this gathering. 
Labor, as this is affected by war, rep- 
resents one of the greatest difficulties 
bakers now have to face. Many have 
slowed down and some have had to 
shut down for want of help. The con- 
trol authorities missed the significance 
of this when conscription was first 
brought into effect but are now consult- 
ing bakers more freely and are trying 
to get the industry back into full time 
An official of the National 
Selective Service Board attended the 
convention and outlined the situation as 
the board sees it. 

The former officers were re-elected, 
with the exception that there will no 
longer be a third vice president. The 
names are as follows: Robert Gay, 
Niagara Falls, immediate past president; 
William Bunting, Toronto, president; 
George Shewfelt, Kincardine, first vice 
president; T. A. Sedgwick, Toronto, sec- 
ond vice president; Charles Carter, Bow- 
manville, secretary; Clayton Garrett, 21 
King Street East, Toronto, manager. 


production. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MORE WHEAT AT CANADIAN 
LAKEHEAD BADLY NEEDED 


Winnireec, Man. — The Canadian 
Wheat Board has announced that action 
has been taken to assure delivery of 
60,000,000 bus of wheat at the Cana- 
dian lakehead within the next 40 days 
to provide grain for the United King- 
dom, Canadian mills, and supplies ur- 
gently needed for feeding purposes in 
th United States. Lakehead stocks at 
present are less than 50,000,000 bus. 
The board has instructed railway com- 





panies to load wheat for the lakehead 
in those areas of western Canada most 
accessible to it and in areas which will 
provide the quickest possible turn-around 
of cars. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 
SHOW CONTINUING DECLINE 


Toronto, Ont.—Exports of Canadian 
wheat, including wheat flour, in the crop 
year ending July 31 last totaled 211,- 
517,686 bus. This represented about 
95% of the 1941-42 shipments and 91% 
of those. of 1940-41. Exports of flour 
have been increasing steadily since the 
war began but wheat shipments have 
fallen off. Of this year’s total wheat 
exports flour represented 56,588,469 bus 
compared with 45,926,008 in 1941-42, 
while in terms of flour the amount was 
12,575,215 bbls, the largest on record. 
In prewar years flour exports averaged 
about 5,000,000 bbls annually. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








MANITOBA POOL RE-ELECTS 

Winnipeg, Man—W. J. Parker was 
re-elected president of Manitoba Pool 
Elevators, Ltd., at the annual meeting 
here last week. All directors were also 
re-elected. They are G. N. MacConnell, 
vice president; T. H. Wilson, T. R. 
George, Neil Wright, J. W. Baldwin 
and A. W. Moffatt. The financial state- 
ment showed a net surplus of $1,714,- 
231.24 after paying all operating ex- 
penses. 
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WHEAT QUALITY MAINTAINED 

Winnirec, Man.—“The quality of Ca- 
nadian wheat is being maintained despite 
the lack of color which formerly was 
considered one of the important factors 
in determining grade,” members of the 
Committee on Western Grain Standards 
were assured at the annual two-day 
session concluded last week. 

Dr. D. A. MacGibbon, grain commis- 





Lake of the Woods Has Largest 
Net Working Capital Since 1928 


Montreal, Que.—Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., whose 
financial report for the year ending Aug. 
31 last recently appeared in these col- 
umns, showed the largest net working 
capital this year since 1928, The amount 
was $2,263,857. The actual financial po- 
sition of the company now is stronger 
than in 1928. Since net working capital 
was then $3,252,916, the company had 
outstanding a bond issue of $1,400,000 
which was retired late in 1928 out of 
working capital. In adidtion to in- 
creased working capital, the company 
has accumulated in the past two years 
a postwar tax refund of $211,169. 

Peak earnings of this company in the 
recovery period were achieved in 1939, 
when net income was $576,694 and the 


common net was $3.19 a share. Oper- 
ating profit climbed steadily from $943,- 
088 in 1939 to more than double that 
level at $1,911,016 in 1948, but due to 
heavier taxes net earnings on the com- 
mon stock declined to $2.52 in 1940, 
$2.53 in 1941, $2.79 in 1942 and $1.60 
in 1943, not counting a postwar tax re- 
fund of $1.43, of which the bulk was 
earned during the 1943 period. 

The present situation is that net in- 
come currently distributable is limited 
to $1.60 a share and it is unlikely that 
there will be any further earnings by 
way of the postwar tax refund in view 
of an arrangement whereby the milling 
industry surrenders any claim to further 
excess profits taxes (as from Aug. 1, 
1948) so long as it is in receipt of 
stabilization funds from the government. 


sioner, Board of Grain Commissioners, 
stated that extensive tests have been 
conducted both in Canada and the Unit- 
ed Kingdom in order to satisfy buyers 
that the quality of Canadian wheat was 
being maintained. No complaints had 
been received in the past two years. 
Less importance was now being placed 
on the color factor according to Dr. J. 
Ansel Anderson, chief chemist, and it 
was his opinion that of late years the 


general quality of Canadian wheat had 
improved subject to variations caused 
by the influence of weather during the 
growing season, Light bleaching had no 
effect on quality. 

Dr. L. H. Newman, Dominion cereal- 
ist, said that tests showed the percent- 
age of good milling wheats in overseas 
shipments to be well maintained and 
that each year many of the older poorer 
varieties tend to disappear. 





WESTERN CANADA ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


Toronto, Ont.—Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., had a record output 
of flour and commercial feeds in the year closing with July last and as a result 
operating profits showed a sharp gain compared with the previous year. How- 
ever, heavier taxes brought the net below the previous year’s figure if the re- 
fundable portion of excess profits tax is not taken into consideration. Net profit 
exclusive of the refundable portion amounted to $128,709 as against $216,561 in 
the previous year while the operating profit was $1,235,863 compared with $720,370. 
Taxes amounted to $954,821 as against $250,000 in 1941-42. The refundable portion 
of excess profit taxes is $180,000 which would bring the net up to $308,709. A 
summary of the balance sheet and profit loss account follows: 

ASSETS 
CE HEV stchcabethecsRAUNKO AAA ead os ava wen Oh EN ss (ANE Soae con eeSOR Sea eeew ee 
Subsidiary companies’ trade accounts 
Other trade accounts 
SEE, SS55UURE Chu 6s 456 O89 4 Ca SR S465 400 HENCE 8S 5405005 450 SEA CON Es O00 088 
I OD Se ail cn ab ie Sk Guic Sie hbk aa ane been ee 


Investments in and advances to wholly owned subsidiary, Purity Baking Co., 
Ltd., less amounts written off 





TTT T TOLLE CULT Te ee 725,171 

ey ES eeNG RRA CE aie aid oa 6s:6 8d 06d deo a:b-0 ota ee wd ade Oeas noes 48,463 
Real estate, less reserves for depreciation, etc.............cccecccccccecvsevess 3,098,902 
ey, Cepeenn CU COUNT SUE so ob neo bc'eee be40e ee aene 6 ees be6eeeeeee 1 
Postwar FOtURE Weer thO .cRCORD PTOMIS tO. occ cccccccccccceccccccccescccecs 180,000 
$8,555,193 

LIABILITIES 

a B  . BRPRTERECE TEER TCE CTT CTE TT TREE CER TER EP TTT ee Te TT ree ee $1,412,000 
bho 65-04 056660 awe ee eR DS hada S Ss 5-008000 0 owes oeewes ees 832,129 
Reserve for income and excess profits tax, less installments paid on account... 916,223 


DEBENTURE—Payable on demand and held by bankers as collateral security 
for advances and guarantees $3,500,000 
OE. TINO 6.6 6-0 6 60-606 6 6.60:00:6:00:00:6 0:6.066.6.0:65-06060560005506005050005000600408 50,000 
eee Se TI SOND icc cccsacereccvneeseeasneeeecetenueawhewnees 125,000 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS: 
Authorized—30,000 cumulative redeemable 6%% preference shares of a par 
value of $100 each; 150,000 common shares no par value. 
Issued—25,000 preference shares, less 870 redeemed through sink- 
ing fund and canceled, leaving outstanding: 
BE, RTO SRAGED cccccvcccecsccvcecsccvocccesessesevessevecvccees 
196,000 COMMON GRATED 2... cccccccccccccccccccccccccscceses 
PRT eT TT ere eee ere CTE TLIC TET Te 





$2,413,000 
2,205,700 
601,051 §,219,751 





$8,555,193 


TAPMIMGe CFO CHOTARIOND once cccccdccsceciccesrccratocesrcccvcccosesceceeneees $1,410,161 














Deduct: Directors’ fees .... $4,860 
Officers’ remuneration .. ° 51,924 
Interest on bank 1OA@N ....ccecccccesereceresesseeesseesesessens 117,513 174,297 
$1,235,853 
Deduct provision for depreciation .......cccesscceecccceecceceseseeeecesesecess 152,332 
$1,083,530 
Deduct provision for income and excess profits taxeS..........6ceeeeeeeeeenees 954,821 
$128 709 
Add refundable portion of excess profits tAx..... ccc cece cece nee eeenneeee $180,000 
Net profit for the year ....cccccccsccscccccvcccccccccsccecesscceccsesccers $308,709 
r SURPLUS 
WMalance Tuly Bi, WOES .occcccsccccvsveccecvcosececrecvcssceccescvsscceesoceves $292,342 
Net profit for the year—Before allowing for refundable portion of excess 
PTOMTS TAX 20. cc rccecsccccccrcceersreseressessceesssresssesesees $128,709 eo 
Add refundable portion of excess profits tax...-+.s.esseereeeeeeees 180,000 308,709 
$601,051 


D. I. Walker, president, informs shareholders that export flour sales continue 
at a high level and the company has substantial unfilled orders for future overseas 
delivery. Plants and equipment have for some time operated at capacity and normal 
maintenance has been carried out whenever possible. However, additional main- 
tenance is necessary to provide for accelerated depreciation arising from continuous 
operation. It is the view of directors that the government taxing authorities should 
permit accumulation of a special reserve to provide funds in the postwar period 
for the undertaking of deferred maintenance. 

The operations of Purity Baking Co., Ltd., a wholly-owned subsidiary, show ed 
continued improvement and a further reduction was effected in the guaranteed 
bank loan of that company. 

During the year the company acquired the outstanding minority shares of P. G. 
Bussiere, Limitee, a distributor in the province of Quebec, in which it has held 
a controlling interest for some time. 
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Soft Wheat Ceilings 








(Continued from page 69.) 


or interior rail point where said terminal 
or subterminal elevator or warehouse is 
located; and no increase for handling shall 
be permissible in such case. 

(c) Furthermore, irrespective of the num- 
ber of such handlings of the soft wheat in 
question the maximum price to an ultimate 
user, as otherwise established hereunder, 
shall not be increased by additions under 
this section of more than 2c per bu. 

Sec, 16. Inereases for sacks and sacking. 
(a) Where any seller sells soft wheat sacked 
and furnishes both the sacks and sacking, 
the foregoing maximum prices for a like 
sale in bulk may be increased by the rea- 
sonable value (not exceeding any maximum 
price established thereon) of the sacks, 
plus, except where the seller is the pro- 
ducer, 3c per bu for the sacking. 

(b) Where any seller other than a pro- 
ducer sells soft wheat sacked after fur- 
nishing the service of sacking (but not the 
sacks, which the buyer has supplied) the 
foregoing maximum prices for a like sale 
in bulk may be increased by 3c per bu for 
the sacking service. 

Sec. 17. Imereases for carrying charges. 
(a) Notwithstanding any provision of this 
or any other law or regulation, any seller 
of soft wheat may, in addition to the ap- 
propriate maximum price of the soft wheat 
sold, charge and receive from the buyer, 
a maximum carrying charge of 1/25c per 
bu per day for the time elapsing between: 

(1) The date of the expiration of free 
time under the contract of sale; and 

(2) A date five days subsequent to the 


date of shipment specified by the buyer 
in shipping instructions furnished the seller 
or the date on which shipment is actually 
made, whichever is earlier. 

(b) For any resale, the maximum price 
of the seller shall not be increased for any 
such carrying charges previously paid by 
him in connection with his purchase of the 
soft wheat in question. 

Sec. 18. Sales by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this regulation the Commodity 


Credit Corp. may sell soft wheat at a maxi- 
mum price no higher than 10% above the 
lowest prices at which said corporation is 
permitted to sell under that certain act of 


Congress designated Pub. Law 129, 78th 
Congress, including any amendments. 
(b) This section shall have no applica- 


tion to any resale of any soft wheat pur- 
chased from the Comomdity Credit Corp. 

Sec. 19. Documents and reports. (a) 
Every person subject to this regulation 
making a sale or purchase of soft wheat in 
the course of trade or business on or after 
the effective date of this regulation shall 
keep for inspection by the Office of Price 
Administration for so long as the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, as amend- 
ed, remains in effect, complete and accu- 
rate records of such sales and purchases 
including the date thereof, name of the 
seller and purchaser, price paid or re- 
ceived, buyer’s receiving point and the 
quantity of soft wheat sold or purchased: 
Provided, That producers and sellers of 
quantities of 100 bus or less need keep only 
such records as they customarily kept as of 
the effective date of this regulation. 

(b) Persons affected by this regulation 


shall submit such records to the Office of 
Price Administration as it may from time 
to time require. 

Sec. 20. Evasive practices. The price 


limitations set forth in this regulation shall 
not be evaded, whether by direct or indi- 
rect methods, in connectoin with any offer, 


solicitation, agreement, sale, delivery, pur- 
chase, or receipt of or relating to soft 
wheat, alone or in conjunction with any 


other commodity, or by way of commis- 
sion, service, transportation, or other charge, 
or discount, premium, or other privilege, 
or by tying agreement, or other trade un- 
derstanding or by any other means. 

Sec. 21. Enforcement. Persons violating 
any provision of this regulation are subject 
to the criminal penalties, civil enforcement 
actions, and suits for treble damages, and 
proceedings for suspension of lienses, pro- 
vided for by the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, as amended. Persons having 
evidence of any violation of this regulation 
are urged to communicate with the nearest 
field, state or regional office of the Office 
of Price Administration, or with the prin- 
cipal office in Washington, D. C. 

Sec, 22. Licensing. The provisions of 
Licensing Order No. 1 licensing all per- 
sons who make sales under price control 
are applicable to all sellers subject to this 
regulation. A _ seller’s license may be sus- 
pended for violations of the license or of 
one or more applicable price .schedules or 
regulations, A person whose license is 
Suspended may not, during the period of 
Suspension, make any sale for which his 
license has been suspended. These pro- 
visions do not apply to any producer sell- 
ing wheat produced by him. 

Sec. 23. Adjustable pricing. Any person 
may agree to sell at a price which can be 
increased up to the maximum price in 
effect at the time of delivery; but no per- 
Son may, unless authorized by the Office of 
Price Administration, deliver or agree to de- 
liver at prices to be adjusted upward in 
accordance with action taken by the Office 
of Price Administration after delivery. Such 
authorization may be given when a request 
for a change in the applicable maximum 
Price is pending; but only if the autohriza- 
tion is necessary to promote distribution or 
Production and if it will not interfere with 
the purposes of the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942, as amended. The authori- 
zation may be given by the administrator 
or by any official of the Office of Price 
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Administration to whom the authority to 
grant such authorization has been delegated. 
The authorization will be given by order, 
except that it may be given by letter or 
telegram when the contemplated revision 
will be the granting of an individual ap- 
plication for adjustment. 

Sec. 24. Maximum prices for export sales. 
The maximum prices for export sales shall 
be determined in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Second Revised Maximum 
Export Price Regulation issued by the Office 
of Price Administration. 

Sec. 25. Petitions for amendment. Any 
person seeking a modification of any pro- 
vision of this regulation may file a petition 
for amendment in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Revised Procedural Regulation 
No. 1 issued by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

This regulation 
Nov. 6, 1943. 

Issued this lst day of November, 1943. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Acting Administrator. 


shall become effective 


Approved: 
MARVIN JONES, 
Food Administrator. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN GRAIN SHIPMENTS 
LARGEST OF WAR YEARS 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports that shipments of 
Canadian grain from Fort William and 
Port Arthur down the Great Lakes from 
the opening of navigation up to Sept. 
14 were greater than in any of the war 
years notwithstanding the shortage of 
labor and tonnage. Almost 188,000,000 
bus were shipped or about 65,000,000 
bus more than in a longer period in 
1942 when the season of navigation 
opened a month earlier. In 1938, the 
last pre-war year, the movement was 
58,000,000 bus. These figures include 
all the grains, namely, wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, rye and flaxseed. The total quantity 
of this grain going to United States 
points is not given. 

Since the beginning of the crop year 
on Aug. 1 up to Sept. 9 the movement 
of Canadian wheat across Lake Superior 
from Fort William to Duluth totaled 
7,000,000 bus or about half the total 
quantity shipped from all Canadian 
points. This grain was for consump- 
tion in U. S. markets and not as in 
other years held in bond for further- 
ance. Another development of the pres- 
ent crop year is the shipment of Cana- 
dian wheat by vessel and rail to the 
United States from Pacific Coast ter- 
minals at Vancouver and New West- 
minster. The quantity so moved in the 
first six weeks of the new crop year 
was nearly 800,000 bus. No shipments 
have been made by rail from Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur but a small move- 
ment has taken place from western coun- 
try points and from eastern elevators 
to various areas in the United States. 
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GENERAL FOODS REPORTS EARNINGS 

General Foods Corp. earnings, ap- 
plicable to common stock, for the first 
nine months of 1948, were $8,892,116, or 
$1.60 a share, C. M. Chester, chairman, 
reported recently. For the comparable 
period of 1942, earnings were $8,462,958, 
or $1.61 a share. For the third quarter 
of 1943, earnings on common stock were 
$3,013,085, or 54.4c a share. This com- 
pares with $3,133,423, or 59.7c a share, 
during the third quarter of 1942. Sales 
through Sept. 30, 1943, were $181,280,- 
507, compared with $167,386,263 for the 
same period of 1942. 
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BACK FROM EASTERN TRIP 
Toronto, Ont.—J. L. Cavanagh, ex- 
port manager of Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., has returned from a business trip 
to eastern Canada and Newfoundland. 
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Secretary Completes 25 Years 
With British Mill Association 


Lonpon, Enc.—H. G. Hall, secretary 
of the Incorporated National Associa- 
tion of British and Irish Millers, com- 
pleted 25 years of service with the as- 
sociation on Oct. 1, when he received 
many friendly greetings and congratula- 
tions from the millers and others con- 
nected with the industry. 

Mr. Hall became the association’s as- 
sistant secretary in 1918, shortly after 
being invalided out of the army in 
World War I. For 11 years he held 
this post, during which period he served 
as honorary assistant secretary to the 
National British and Irish Benevolent 
Society and also as assistant secretary 
to the Research Association of British 
and Irish Millers. In 1929 he was ap- 
pointed secretary of the national asso- 
ciation, in succession to G. H. Ball. 





H. G. Hall 


His duties include the secretaryship of 
the Millers Mutual Association and a 
number of associations and societies con- 
nected with the milling industry, one of 
which is the British Millers Mutual Pool, 
Ltd., formed since the beginning of the 
present war. For a time he also served 
as secretary to Recommissioned Mills, 
Ltd., also an outcome of the war. 

A liveryman and freeman of the City 
of London, Mr. Hall is entitled to take 
part in the election of the lord mayor 
at Michaelmas each year, also in the 
election of the sheriffs and chamberlain 
of London and certain other corporate 
officers. As a liveryman he is a mem- 
ber of one of the old City of London 
trade guilds, to one or the other of 
which formerly all male citizens of Lon- 
don belonged. The members of each 
guild wore a distinctive dress or livery, 
hence the word “liveryman.” Mr. Halli 
is liveryman and upper warden of the 
old trade guild of bakers, known as the 
Worshipful Company of Bakers, whose 
beautiful hall in Harp Lane, near the 
Tower of London, was totally destroyed 
by enemy action in 1940. Another liv- 
eryman of this company is the English 
miller, James V. Rank. 

Cricket has been Mr. Hall’s lifetime 
recreation. He is a member of one of 
the oldest cricket clubs in the country— 
the .Thames Ditton Cricket Club—of 
which he has been a regular playing 
member for 25 years. He has also 


served as vice president and chairman 
of the club. 

Born in 1885 at Kingston-on-Thames, 
Mr. Hall was educated there at Queen 
Elizabeth School, which was founded by 
William of Wykeham, Bishop of Win- 
chester, about 1387. The hope is ex- 
presed by all who know Mr. Hall that 
the British milling industry will continue 
long to enjoy his services, and the Lon- 
don office of THe Norruwestern MILLer 
wishes to pay its tribute to the unfail- 
ing courtesy, interest, helpfulness and 
friendliness shown by Mr. Hall on all 
occasions. L. F. B. 
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THE FOOD CRISIS IN INDIA 

Lonpon, Enc.—Speaking in the House 
of Commons on the critical food situa- 
tion in India, Mr. Amery, the Secretary 
of State for India, said that among the 
major causes had been the poor rice 
crops in Bengal (which is the province 
most affected), the loss of Burma im- 
ports and the withholding of some por- 
tions of stocks from sale—doubtless 
some merchant hoarding—coupled with 
some clashing of provincial and national 
interest, and some local failures in ad- 
ministration. 

Some 17,000 tons of wheat per day 
were being brought into Calcutta by the 
central government and provided effec- 
tive distribution could be arranged this 
was more than enough to feed the city 
itself on a tolerable rationing basis, but 
the supplies had to cover some of the 
country districts also. The British gov- 
ernment was giving such assistance as 
it could by facilitating the import of 
foodstuffs into India. 
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ONTARIO BREAD PRODUCTION UP 

Ont.—A_ survey discloses 
that the 1,300 baking establishments in 
Ontario are producing about 2,500,000 
loaves a month more than last year, ac- 
cording to R. H. Ackert, secretary of 
the Ontario Bakers Association. This 
larger output has enabled the industry 
to hold prices at prewar levels despite 
the higher costs of certain ingredients. 
The armed services in the province are 
taking about 1,500,000 loaves a month. 
It is hoped by the use of part-time 
women workers further to step up the 
production of bread and bakery prod- 
ucts as it is expected these will be re- 
quired as substitutes for other food items 
which may be short in coming months. 


Toronto, 
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WESTON PROFIT ACCOUNT UP 

Toronto, Onr.—George Weston, Ltd., 
biscuit manufacturer, Toronto, reports a 
net profit of $512,413 after all charges, 
including estimated income and excess 
profits taxes for the nine months to 
Sept. 30, 1943. This compares with a 
net profit of $480,544 in the correspond- 
ing nine months of previous year. 
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500,000 IN FARM CO-OPS 
Wiynireco, Man. — Membership in 
farmers’ co-operatives in Canada ex- 
ceeds 500,000 and the value of total 
business done is more than $250,000,000, 
according to A. E. Richards, Dominion 
department of agriculture economist. 
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"SUNNY 
KANSAS” 








This fine flour will do you an 
excellent baking job,—do it 
with assurance, certainty, and 
at not a penny of added cost. 
That is all any flour can do. 


Honest Sales and Baking Merit 
Without High Hat 


* 


WICHITA ints 


MILLS 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 SACKS CAPACITY COMPANY 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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LEA 


— Flour — 


The right clears for your 
needs, at the right price— 
and when you want them. 


L. R. JEWELL & SON— “Flourists” 


205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 














For the baker who cares 

CHEROKEE | <0": rsre= 

«++ exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 


EN spring wheat 





CAPITAL FLour MILLS, me. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 


Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





SF i a ON Uc. cau aeea cee soa evens $4,904,187 
Conmitel TPOROMNNG TOU). Ben icc ccsessaicrecsonss 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS Dateed Giates Manage 








Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Building ~ - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 














MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS BUFFALO, N. Y. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 











MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING "SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 

*hi New York Nashville Peoria 

oy 7 he pn mee Chicago Enid Galveston 

le a ee Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 


Toledo Columbus 





Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 








“OLD TIMES” BUCKWI EAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 3 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 = 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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~ Women for Jobs 











(Continued from page 70.) 
personnel selection. It serves three basic 
functions: Securing information, giving 
information, and establishing friendly 
relations. It cannot be too frequently 
emphasized that the best results can be 
secured only when the interviewing is 
done by personnel that can give the 
woman interviewed confidence that they 
believe in women’s capabilities. 

‘the primary purpose of the prelimi- 
nary interview is to weed out in the 
first stages of the selection process those 
individuals who do not possess the mini- 
mum requirements for the available jobs. 
This usually can be accomplished in the 
course of only a few minutes if the ap- 
plicant has filled out a short application 
form. At this time the individual who 
is retained as a prospective employee is 
given the forms that must be filled out. 
Appointments are made for further in- 
terviews and for taking tests if any are 
to be given. 

The most important interview is the 
selection interview. It is at this time 
that the basic evaluation of the applicant 
is made, and that the individual is 
matched tentatively with the job. 

The exact form of the interview va- 
ries from company to company due to 
differences in plant-set-up and types of 
jobs to be filled. In every instance, 
however, the interviewer should be fa- 
miliar with all available pertinent in- 
formation concerning the applicant. In- 
formation concerning working conditions 
and plant facilities should be given the ap- 
plicant at this time, which requires that 
the interviewer be familiar with 
information. 


such 


The importance attached to depart- 
mental interviews varies greatly from 
plant to plant; in many they are elimi- 
nated altogether. On the other hand, in 
a large number of cases the department 
head makes a final selection from a 
group of applicants chosen as qualified 
for the job. 

It is not practicable to lay down speci- 
fic rules as to the merits of the depart- 
mental interview, but usually it is im- 
portant that the foreman department 
head who has the responsibility for this 
employee’s work be given at least the 
opportunity to accept or reject the 
choice made. 

THE INTERVIEWER 

The success of the interview as a part 
of any selection program depends on 
the general competence of the interview- 
er. Experience has shown that individu- 
als most likely to succeed as interview- 
ers possess among other characteristics 
a desirable combination of the following 
personality traits and vocational back- 
ground: 

Pleasing personality. and cordial man- 
ner. 

General knowledge of plant procedure. 

Detailed familiarity with the jobs to 
be filled. 

Objectivity: Ability to avoid allowing 
persona! bias or prejudice to enter into 
decisions; ability to evaluate tests and 
interpret test scores; ability to adapt 
to changing conditions; ability to inspire 
confidence in the job seeker. 


Some “Do's” and “Don't’s” for the 
Interviewer 
—determine what is necessary to 


find out in the interview and 


DO 
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pattern the interview accord- 
ingly. 

have information from applica- 
tion blank and test scores well 
in hand before 
applicant. 


interviewing 


—gain confidence of applicant as 
early in interview as possible. 

—be sure that the physical sur- 
roundings are private and con- 
ducive to putting applicant at 
ease. 

—give applicant an opportunity 
to talk freely. 


DON’T—be unduly influenced by the 


physical characteristics of the 
applicant, unless they are par- 
ticularly important for the job. 

—take for granted that habits in 
one activity are transferable to 
another; a neat-looking person 
may not be a neat worker. 

—ask questions that are answered 
on the application blank or at- 
tempt to check their accuracy 
through the interview. 

—give the appearance of rushing 
through the interview. 

—ask leading questions. 

—overemphasize the age factor; it 


75 
is ability on the job that 
counts, 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


For successful selection of women for 
war-industry jobs, the Women’s Bureau 
recommends: 

1—Prior to selecting women for the 
jobs, a careful analysis of the plant 
should be made to determine: (a) Which 
jobs are suitable for women; (b) which 
jobs can be made suitable for women; 
(c) what changes are necessary in con- 
ditions surrounding the job, as for ex- 


(Continued on page 89.) 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-SIX 


YEARS 





ALSO 
HIGH PROTEIN 


WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR 





FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


But now the HUNTER mill is at the very heart 
and center of the world’s greatest field of fine, 


hard bread wheat. 


HUNTER is the only commercial mill in the Kan- 
sas county which normally exceeds all others 
in fine wheat production. 

HUNTER’S CREAM passes the values of this 
experience and this location on to HUNTER’S 


bakery customers. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 





KANSAS 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








ONE OF THE FOUNDING FATH- 
ERS.—A_ quarter 
passed since death claimed George H. 
Christian, one of the founding fathers of 
the flour milling industry in the north- 


of a century has 


western spring wheat area, Some idea 
of what contemporaries thought of him 
can be gleaned from these paragraphs 
published in THe NorruwesTeRN MILLER, 
following his death on Jan, 20, 1918: 

“Coincident with the advent of the 
pioneers was what is known as ‘the mill- 
ing revolution, which in fact gave them 
their great opportunity. This began with 
the introduction of a French invention, 
the middlings purifier, continued with the 
use of rolls, invented by Sulzberger in 
Switzerland and subsequently applied in 
Budapest, taking the place of millstones, 
and culminated with the whole gradual 
reduction system which is the basis of 
present day scientific flour milling. 

“This pioneer development, before which 
spring wheat flour was comparatively un- 
known, and to which the entire Northwest 
owes its industrial growth, taking its im- 
petus in every line from the initial move- 
ment of wheat and flour, began about 
1870. 

“Mr. Christian was not only one of the 
pioneers, but he was one of their leaders 
in constructive advancement. He was the 
very first among the Minneapolis millers 
to perfect and adopt the middlings puri- 
fier. While he was no doubt indebted to 
Edmund N. La Croix, who introduced 
and built the first French purifier in 
America, and whom he employed in his 
mill, for the model of the machine that 
was to mean so much to the Northwest, 
to his own keenly analytical and emi- 
nently practical mind is due the credit 
for its successful application to the prob- 
lems presented in the treatment of spring 
wheat. 

“He was as alert to the possibilities of 
other mechanical improvements over for- 
mer crude methods in milling as he was 
to the value of the purifier, and he had 
the courage to try experiments as well 
as the sound business judgment not to 
be carried away by inventors’ enthusi- 
asms. Intellectually Mr. Christian was a 
giant; his was a master mind, and, ap- 
plied to business, it readily overcame 
difficulties that were insuperable to 
others. The acquirement of a large for- 
tune was a problem which could be, and 
probably was, solved almost automatically 
by the incidental exercise of only a part 
of his brain. 

“At the age of 79, this pioneer miller, 
who cannot justly be reckoned as less 
than a truly great man, having potential- 
ities which in this life were not fully ex- 
hausted by his achievements, large as 
they were, passes from the ranks of the 
living. His two brothers, J. A. Christian 


and Llewellyn Christian, also millers, died 
before him, and his son, George C. Chris- 
tian [died 1919], recently withdrew from 
the milling business. Of the Christian 
family, once famous in this industry, none 
now remains identified with it, and thus 
an interesting and highly important chap- 
ter in its history is closed so far as the 
personality associated with a notable mill- 
ing name is concerned. What George H. 
Christian accomplished in the develop- 
ment of the industry cannot pass away; 
it is enduring and continuing, and is a 
part of its fabric never to be lost as long 
as human effort finds its recompense in 
supplying human needs.” 


¥ ¥ 


George Henry Christian was born Jan. 
14, 1839, on a farm near Wetumpka, Ala. 
His father, John Christian, was a native 
of Ireland, but had lived in America since 
early childhood. At the age of nine the 
son went to New York, where for a time 
he attended school; but it was necessary 
for him to enter business before his school 
training was completed, and for some 
years he worked in a New York count- 
ing-house. In 1864 he went to Chicago, 
where for three years he worked in a 
wholesale flour concern. 

His experience in Chicago taught him 
the possibilities of flour milling, and in 
1867 he moved to Minneapolis. In 1869 
he formed a partnership with General 
C. C. Washburn, of La Crosse, subse- 
quently governor of Wisconsin, for the 
manufacture of flour, under the name 
of George H. Christian & Co. The Wash- 
burn mill, operated by Mr. Christian’s 
company, was then known throughout 
the country as “the big mill,” its capacity 
being 600 bbls daily. It became mill B 
of the Washburn Crosby Co. group, with 
a capacity of 2,700 bbls. 

In those days the reputation of the 
Minneapolis spring wheat flour was dis- 
tinctly second to that of the flour milled 
from winter wheat at St. Louis and else- 
where. The bakers of the large cities, 
who were the chief buyers of spring 
wheat flour, seldom bought Minneapolis 
brands if they could get either the “Ver- 
milion” flour made by Stephen Gardner, 
of Hastings, or the “Dundas” flour manu- 
factured by the Archibalds, of Dundas. 
Mr. Christian’s experience in the whole- 
sale flour business had indicated to him 
the great trouble with Minneapolis flours, 
and had likewise pointed out the way 
to improve matters. In 1871 he intro- 
duced in the Washburn mill the mid- 
dlings purifier, and shortly thereafter the 
chilled iron rollers used originally in 
the Austrian mills. 

It required no small courage and faith 
to take these steps, for the “new process” 
was generally regarded with disfavor. 
Mr. Christian was told of the French 
middlings purifier system by a wander- 


By Carroll K. Michener 








ing French engineer, E. N. La Croix, 
whom he promptly commissioned to build 
such a machine for the Washburn mill, 
despite the fact that La Croix’s one 
earlier experiment in that direction had 
been rejected as unworkable. 


¥ ¥ 


* In 1875 Mr. Christian, having, in his 
own words, become a disciple of Thoreau, 
retired from business, selling his milling 
interests to his brothers, J. A. and Llewel- 
lyn Christian. He was, however, always 
closely connected with the milling indus- 
try through his intimate personal rela- 
tions with its leaders, and particularly 
with Governor C. C. Washburn. He was, 
for instance, Governor Washburn’s ex- 
pert adviser in the conferences with the 
insurance adjusters following the great 
explosion of May 2, 1878, which totally 
destroyed Mill A. He took, however, no 
other active part in the milling business 
until 1895, when, for a short time, he 
became president of the Consolidated 
Milling Co., of Minneapolis. He severed 
this connection in 1899, when the com- 
pany’s property was purchased during 
the efforts of T. A. McIntyre to create 
a milling trust. 

Mr. Christian’s original milling com- 
pany, George H. Christian & Co., became 
J. A. Christian & Co. in 1875, when Mr. 
Christian sold his interests to his broth- 
ers. In 1879 the copartnership of Wash- 
burn Crosby & Co. was formed, including 
Governor Washburn, John Crosby, W. H. 
Dunwoody and C. J. Martin, and this 
concern took over on lease the operation 
of the Christian company’s mills, Wash- 
burn A, B and C, which it finally pur- 
chased outright in 1899. The Century 
mill built by Mr. Christian, on the East 
Side in Minneapolis, was owned and op- 
erated until 1917 by George C. Chris- 
tian & Co., of which Mr. Christian’s son 
was president. This mill subsequently 
came into the possession of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co. It is no longer an oper- 
ating unit. 


GOSSIP A LA GERM.—One of our 
readers who saw the two articles on 
wheat germ in the July issue of Cereal 
Chemistry asked us for an account of 
more recent developments in the germ 
world. The articles had been submitted 
for publication in the early part of 
1942. One of the authors was the well 
known J. A. LeClerc, formerly of the 
research staff of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural and Industrial Chemistry. Mr. 
LeClere was very much interested in 
things like wheat germs. 

“Wheat germ,” he wrote for Cereal 
Chemistry, “is fast becoming a popular 
article of diet, and scores of mills are 
actually separating the germ and selling 
it as such. As the germ constitutes 


about 2% of the wheat kernel, the total 
potential output of this product from 
the milling of 110,000,000 bbls of flour 
amounts to some 300,000 tons annually, 
In practice, however, the miller probally 
does not recover more than one fourth 
of the total amount in the grain.” 

Dr. LeClere’s 1942 contributions to 
Cereal Chemistry were principally con- 
cerned with the composition of wheat 
germ and with methods for using the 
germ in baking. 

A query to the Department of Agri- 
culture brought this information for our 
reader from T. B. King, chief of tie 
marketing programs division, Grain 
Products Branch, Food Distribution A <- 
ministration: 

“We do not have any statistics on 
the production of wheat germ, and have 
no information that such data is being 
assembled by any other 
agency. 

“Wheat germ is being used only to a 
very limited extent by bakers and then 
principally for taste enhancement rather 
than for increasing the vitamin content 
of the finished product. It is not con- 
sidered practical for the baker to use 
sufficient quantities of germ in bake- 
shop formulas to contribute enough viti- 
mins for the product to qualify under 
the government’s enrichment standaris 
because of the unfavorable effect of 
that quantity of germ on the perform- 
ance of the doughs. We believe that en- 
richment by the addition of synthetic 
vitamins is the only practical method 
at present to attain the desired enrich- 
ment levels. 


government 


“A substantial quantity of the geri 
is being used both in processed foods 
and for medicinal purposes, but we 
would hesitate to hazard a guess based 
upon the limited available data as to 
the proportions of the total wheat germ 
output which is going into each of these 
consumptive channels. 

“Our research people as well as many 
of the scientific elements in the milling 
industry are familiar with the relative 
vitamin content of the various parts of 
the wheat berry including the embryo, 
and are aware that mill streams as ricli, 
or richer, in thiamine than the germ 
stream can be separated and used. The 
inclusion of these high vitamin parts of 
the berry is possible in a long extrac- 
tion flour, but such flour would have the 
disadvantages of being darker in color 
than the normal baking grades of flour, 
and would be less acceptable for some 
of the varied uses than our present do- 
mestic enriched flours. So far as we 


know the department is not now engaged 
in any further research on this problem.” 

Mr. King’s letter is chiefly interesting 
because of his categorical statement of 
the official position on enrichment. 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


—and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bblis Capacity 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 











A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo. 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
Our 94th year 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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ALCOHOL BY-PRODUCT FEED 
RECOVERY TO BE RAISED 


Additional installations of screening 
and drying equipment to increase out- 
put of by-product feeds from the WPB 
war alcohol production program are be- 
ing planned, War Production Board 
officials declared recently. Present ca- 
pacity is sufficient for an estimated re- 
covery of about 410,000 tons annually in 
30 plants which have such equipment. 

Six new plants with a combined poten- 
tial capacity of 30,000 tons are now in 
the planning process and nine other 
plants are being surveyed. These would 
have a capacity of about 120,000 tons 
annually. In addition, seven plants with 
an output of 30,000 tons have asked 
WPB to consider their requests for 
equipment to process the distillery by- 
products. 

WPB officials say they have given full 
acceptance to plants having WFA ap- 
proval for equipment. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BUYS LINK-BELT SUPPLY CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The manufac- 
turing plant and inventory of the Link- 
Belt Supply Co. in Minneapolis has 
been purchased by the Link-Belt Co., 
Chicago, according to an anonuncement 
by W. C. Carter, president of the Chi- 
cago firm. Ray S. Wood, formerly man- 
ager of the Detroit positive drive divi- 
sion of the company, will manage the 





Minneapolis plant. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Oct. 29, 1943, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 





Wheat Durum Oats Barley 



































minals ....... 36,797 1,487 5,232 6,946 

Private terminals oe ee 38 8 

TOON kasneses 36,797 1,487 5,271 6,954 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 16,950 111 57 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WOOSTER. 22000000 13,602 es 72 99 
Churchill .....0. 1,877 e* 
ViICtOria cccccces 1,027 oe 
Prince Rupert .. 1,210 ee 

Totala .ccccces 71,463 1,487 5,454 7,109 
TOOP BBO. sccceee 159,827 316 3,899 8,222 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,357 70 141 561 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

erm Giv. .ceses 307 ee 32 19 

TOUR .asciaes 2,664 70 173 581 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

LAKE ccccccoce 9,034 +. 1,369 1,420 

Ral wccevcsees 196 2 701 303 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Orn GlV. cecoes 649 se 31 28 

WHORES. 006 000% 9,879 2 2,101 1,751 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-Oct. 29, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 51,396 1,014 19,666 17,697 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
Orn Giv. wcccce 2,501 oe 405 231 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 


Aug. 1-Oct. 29, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 69,812 907 22,291 18,713 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OPE . GEV... rccaer 4,801 ee 309 216 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to the Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 

ures for the previous weeks: 
o- Week ending————_, 
Oct. 16 Oct. 23 Oct. 30 
Five mills ...... 51,835 40,777 *29,987 

*Four mills. 








Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ended Oct. 30, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments’ Stocks 

1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 

Minneapolis .. 487 431 22 85 4,146 2,780 

Duluth ...... 268 582 887 1,008 3,415 2,304 
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For More Than 4o Years 
Millers of Quality Flours 








“WINONA” 


“WINGOLD” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” 


WHOLE WHEAT WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOoURS 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 

















For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Pay 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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RUDOLPN SHUTTING 
CREATIVE BDUST RA, ARTIST 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








The New Port of Chattanooga Public Terminal 


TO THE SOUTHEAST—BY WATER 


By Paul Severance 
Director of Chattanoogans, Inc. 


turned to the Tennessee River 

with the addition of this water- 
way to the great central system of our 
inland navigation channels. ‘The com- 
pletion of a series of nine dams, the 
dredging of some 652 miles of 9-foot 
navigable highway from Paducah east 
to Knoxville, and the current dedica- 
tion of a series of four river terminals 
have opened this thoroughfare to water 
traffic and will have an immediate bear- 
ing on the problem of freight rate dis- 
criminations that the South has com- 
plained of bitterly as a serious handicap 
in the movement of its raw supplies. 


BK YES of the milling world have been 


The movement of grains down the 
Mississippi and up the Tennessee has, 
in fact; been crowding greedily on the 
heels of the hard pressed channel 
dredges. For the past two years and 
more the Mountain City Mill Co., Inc., 
at Chattanooga, has been barging in 
the bulk of its wheat supply. More 
recently, at Guntersville down stream in 
Alabama, the mill and storage facilities 
built by the O. L. Wells Co. have been 
taken over by Cargill, Inc., of Minne- 
apolis, which is reported also to be 
planning the erection of a sizable grain 
storage plant at either Chattanooga or 
Knoxville. The plant of the Alabama 
Flour Mills, at Decatur, Ala., a sub- 
sidiary of the Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha, is running to a ca- 
pacity of about 1,500,000 bus supplied 
by barged-in grain. This plant has stor- 
age space for 350,000 bus, which will be 
extended to 1,000,000 just as rapidly as 
priorities will permit. 

On the other side of the picture, Ala- 
bama cotton growers in considerable 
numbers are planting wheat this fall. 
Wheat makes a practical alternate for 
cotton. It requires far less labor for 
cultivation and harvesting. Too, it makes 
a tempting cash crop for early spring, 
and with labor restrictions and crop 
limitations what they are in the mid- 
dle western states these southern farm- 
ers envision tempting markets which the 
growing number of mills that flank the 
Tennessee will service. 

Commercial transportation on this riv- 
er has been more or less lost sight of 
in the more spectacular features of the 
TVA development of this area. Abun- 
dant low-cost electric power, flood con- 
trol, reforestation, even the creation of 
a lovely chain of lakes above the dams, 
with spectacular possibilities for pleas- 
ure purposes, have all pushed themselves 


to the foreground. Yet navigation on 
the Tennessee is one of the major proj- 
ects of this valley-wide co-ordination. 
The barge canal from Paducah upstream 
to Knoxville, interrupted by long 
stretches of slack water lakes, provides 
ideal transportation, especially for bulk 
commodities in which shippers of grain 
and flour stand well to benefit. 

Surveys designed to predict the vol- 
ume of this water-borne traffic, assem- 
bled from ports in the Mississippi and 
the Ohio basins, substantiate the esti- 
mate that by 1945 the movement of 
freight on this highway will top 2,600,000 
tons a year. The average saving in 
freight rates, comparing water tariffs to 
rates by rail, is set at $1.30 ton. This 
would mean a total annual saving in 
the pockets of shippers who are in a 
position to take practical advantage 
of this method of portage of $3,500,000. 
And estimates of the growing tonnage 
volume for 1950 and 1960 climb swiftly 
to imposing figures. 

Of the four new terminals on the Ten- 
nessee the warehouse at Chattanooga 
was first to be completed. This was 
dedicated with all the fanfare of civic 
ceremony and with a score or more of 
important inland waterway notables on 
Aug. 27, followed by dedications of 
similar terminals at Guntersville and 
Decatur, Sept. 24 and 25, respectively. 
The fourth terminal at Knoxville will be 
opened for service before the end of 
the year. These depots are designed 
primarily to service the handling of 
package freight barged in from the 
Mississippi and Ohio ports and trans- 
shipped by rail or truck from these 
Tennessee ports to distribution centers 
throughout the Southeast. 

The movement of bulk freight, such 
as grains, however, has not been handi- 
capped by the lack of terminal service. 
Private facilities are available at key 
points and the 33 public carrier services 
that operate on the Mississippi and 
Ohio are extending their schedules to 
this new arm of our inland waterways 
system. It is highly probable that as 
these movements increase public service 
warehouses and terminal facilities will be 
provided to meet the needs. So far the 
movement of bulk products has been 
confined chiefly to grains, oils and gaso- 
line, lumber, coal, sand and _ gravel. 
Gulf oil has its own terminal at Chat- 
tanooga, which has become a distributing 
center for this product for an extending 
area, both south and east, Grains, gaso- 


line and lumber are delivered direct to 
consignees. 

This new arm of the Mississippi tribu- 
taries is certainly an important develop- 
ment from the milling standpoint. It is 
currently important in its service toward 
the relief of our war-cramped railroads. 
It is significant for tomorrow, both in 
the economies it affords for present 
markets and for its value in developing 
new markets in a section that has suf- 
fered long transportation handicaps and 
will find a new vitality and new growth 
through this achievement. 
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OKLAHOMA WHEAT NEEDS MOISTURE 

OxtaHoma City, Oxra.—Approxi- 
mately 60% of intended wheat acreage 
in the northwest portion, and 80% in the 
southern counties of Oklahoma is seed- 
ed. Planting the grain in dry soil con- 
tinues in some of the drouth-ridden 
counties, despite the fact that some 
crops sown earlier under these unfavor- 
able conditions have germinated and 
died for lack of moisture. Grains plant- 
ed before the rains in central and east- 
ern Oklahoma are making good growth 
and promise early pasturage. Generally, 
however, grain pastures are late and 
inadequate for livestock needs, resulting 
in a too .early turning of cattle into 
stalk fields usually reserved for winter 
feeding. 
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COMMITTEE INVESTIGATES 
FEEDING PROBLEM IN EAST 


Burrato, N. Y.—An investigation into 
the problem of feeding livestock in the 
East in the face of a shortage of feed 
grains, especially corn, has been started 
by a Corn Exchange Committee headed 
by Cyrus C. Lewis, president of the 
Lewis Grain Corp. 

Facts relating to needs and the sup- 
ply, and possible remedial suggestions, 
will be laid before War Food Adminis- 
trator Marvin Jones. 

Mr. Lewis said he believes personally 
that corn ceilings should be removed 
but the committee has not formulated 
recommendations. Other members are 
James G. MckKillen, of the McKillen 
Grain Corp., Ben B. Davis, of the Amer- 
ican Elevator & Grain division of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., and Elwood 
L. Chase, chairman of the Lower Lakes 
Grain Committee, who is with the Co- 
operative GLF Mills. 

The Lower Lakes Grain Committee is 
engaged actively in seeking a priority 
movement of grains on the Great Lakes 
before navigation closes. But in seeking 
allocation of ships it is running up 
against the wartime urgency for iron 
ore shipments. 








* * * 

ATLANTA, GAa.—The picture of a grain 
of wheat on blue stamps in war ration 
book number four was blamed by the 
regional OPA for a reported abnormal 
spurt in purchases of breakfast cereals. 

OPA said rationing of cereals “is not 
even being considered” and that “the 


grain of wheat was used on the stamps 


because it is a commonly accepted sym- 


bol for food in general.” 
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SEABOARD DISTILLERS 
GET CUBAN MOLASSES 


Conversion From Grain Has Not Been 
Ordered Yet by War Pro- 
duction Board 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Stockpiles of 
blackstrap molasses being built up in 
preparation for reconverting seaboard 
alcohol distilleries to molasses from 
grain now total 70,000,000 gallons, it 
was disclosed here recently and also that 
approximately 30,000,000 gallons of the 
blackstrap product are moving in each 
month from Cuba and are being deliy- 
ered directly to distillers. This material 
is part of the purchase negotiated with 


‘Cuba last year and is 1943 crop mo- 


lasses which could not be shipped unti! 
recently because of shortage of tanker 
space. 

The all-important question of how soon 


‘molasses supplies will be sufficient to 


signal the complete conversion of the 
eastern alcohol plants back to molasses, 
thereby saving wheat for livestock feed, 
is still unanswered. Until recently onl; 
one distillery had been turned back to 
molasses and no additional plants are 
scheduled for reconversion in the im 
mediate future, according to the WPB. 
Signal for the reconversion rests with 
the WPB, which will make the decision 
when it feels stockpiles are sufficient to 
insure continued alcohol production from 
molasses. The agency has declined to 
state what supply level must be reached 
before ordering general reconversion. 


ALCOHOL PROGRAM REVISION 


Defense Supplies Corp. officials stated 
that so far no agreement has_ been 
reached with Cuba on the purchase of its 
1944 molasses output and this break- 
down in negotiations is understood to be 
the principal hindrance to ordering im- 
mediate reconversion of eastern plants 
now operating on a straight grain bill. 
Official figures released by DFC show 
that an excess of 200,000,000 gallons of 
molasses are available for purchase in 
the entire Caribbean area. 

Meanwhile, WPB has placed with food 
officials a request for 5,000,000 bus of 
corn to supplement other grains for use 
in alcohol production, indicating that 
some revisions of the alcohol program 
are pending if production estimates of 
590,000,000 gallons next year are to be 
maintained while the molasses phase of 
the schedule hangs in the balance. 


¥ ¥ 


House to Check on 
Tie-up of Molasses 
Shipments 


Wasuineton, D. C.—(Special)—A 
subcommittee of the House insular af- 
fairs committee was scheduled this week 
to interogate heads of the various execu- 
tive departments and war agencies con- 
cerned with Puerto Rican affairs to 
ascertain who is responsible for holding 
up the shipment of blackstrap molasses 
into this country for the manufacture 
of industrial alcohol, and thus preserve 
more of the grain crops for domestic 
food and feed purposes. Consideration 
also will be given by the subcommittee 
to the shipment of flour and other food 
commodities to Puerto Rico, which at 
the present time is controlled by the 
Food Distribution Administration and 
the Interior Department. Domestic mill- 
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ers have petitioned the government to 
restore shipments of flour to private 
channels, rather than the 
government directly controlling 
chases, but thus far no favorable action 
toward this end has been taken. Per- 
haps after the congressional hearings 
have been finished, some change in the 
present attitude of the government may 


commercial 
pur- 


be expected. 

Members of the subcommittee say that 
the Defense Supplies Corp., the War 
Production Board, the Interior and the 
Agriculture departments are at logger- 
heads over which agency 
the last word on shipment of molasses 
into this country into 
industrial alcohol for war needs. Rep- 
resentatives of the sugar producers in 
Puerto Rico and Cuba have been before 
the committee, and have stated that 
unless some arrangement is made to 
move the raw products from the islands 
into American alcohol distilleries, the new 
will come in and no 
storage. facilities prevail in the islands 
to take care of it. Committee members 
point out that WFA officials are con- 
fronted with a scarcity of animal feeds, 
yet some governmental agency seems to 
be blocking the importation of molasses 
to take the place of grains for alcohol. 


should have 


for conversion 


crop adequate 
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WPB PROGRAM PROGRESSES 
ON FLOUR MILL EQUIPMENT 


Wasninoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
War Production Board’s program for 
allocating critical metals to manufactur- 





ers of flour and feed moved a step closer 
with receipt this week from the War 
Food Administration of recommendations 
for machinery and equipment for these 
industries. 
ule is being held up by opposition from 
military sources, it was learned from the 
office of the administrator of the limi- 
tation order L-292. 


The bakery machinery sched- 


Details on precise 
bakery items which may be manufactured 
will be disclosed by WPB within a week 
or ten days, officials said. 
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ILLINOIS SOYBEAN PLANT 
ACQUIRED BY CARGILL 


MinneEAPouis, Minn.—Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has purchased the soybean 
plant of the Illinois Soy Products Co., 
at Springfield, Ill, formerly owned by 
the Sinaiko interests. The plant con- 
sists of mill, elevator and office build- 
ing. It has a capacity of about 100 
tons of meal daily. With the Cedar 
Rapids and Fort Dodge, Iowa, plants, 
this gives Cargill a soybean meal capac- 
ity of about 280 tons daily. 
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CHARLES VAN HORSSEN 
HEADS CHICAGO FEED CLUB 


Cuicaco, I1u.—Charles Van Horssen, 
of General Mills, Inc., was elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Feed Club at its 
annual meeting held Oct. 22 at the Morri- 
son Hotel, He succeeds Joseph E. Nel- 
son, Armour & Co., theclu b’s first 
president. S. O. Werner, THe Nortwest- 
ERN Mitrer, was elected vice president; 
Stuart Nordvall, Arcady Farms Milling 
Co., treasurer, and William Le Blanc, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., secretary. 
W. H. Radke, Corn Products Refining 
Co., and J. G. Muldoon, Hales & Hunter 
Co., were elected directors for two years. 
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but bulking large in physical-con- 

struction is the Texas-born, In- 
diana-raised Donald S. Payne, chief, soy 
products section. grain products branch 
of the Food Distribution Administration, 
whose presence as an authoritative speak- 
er on the soybean and its derivatives is 
being utilized extensively by the gov- 
ernment in making the nation protein 
conscious. 

The son of Alpheus Payne, now retired 
after years of useful service as a tech- 
nologist with the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Don Payne was born in Houston, 
Texas, on Dec. 26, 1912. Six years there- 
after the Payne family moved to LaFay- 
ette, Ind., where Don, with his agricul- 
tural background, quite naturally became 
a student at Purdue University. 

He won his degree in chemical engi- 
neering there in 1934, and on a fellow- 
ship he remained another year to acquire 
his master’s degree. With his graduate 
diploma, young Payne sought immediate 
practical knowledge by becoming asso- 
ciated with the National Carbon Co. 
at Cleveland, where in a brief nine 
months he demonstrated his qualities suf- 
ficiently to be employed by the Glidden 


G Thee bat blonde in complexion, 
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By Emmet Dougherty 





Donald S. Payne 
. + making nation protein conscious ... 


Co. and placed in charge in its soy prod- 
ucts division in Chicago. During the 
period 1935-41, Mr. Payne was in charge 
of all the chemical engineering develop- 


79 











ments at Glidden’s Chicago plant. 

Late in 1941, Mr. Payne left private 
industry to join the government’s ex- 
panding group of skilled men, and be- 
came senior technologist, oil seeds section 
ot the livestock branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, In this capacity 
he devoted much attention to peanut 
oils. He is the author of an informative 
paper on “Peanut Oil—Its Chemical and 
Physical Properties, Present Uses, and 
Possibilities for Extended Uses,” which 
attracted attention at the 1941 conven- 
tion of the National Peanut Council. 
Again on April 22, 1942, Mr. Payne ap- 
peared before the American Chemical 
Society’s meeting at Memphis, Tenn., 
where he discussed the “Development, 
Manufacture and Utilization of Peanut 
Flour.” 

When the various divisions of the 
Grain Products Branch of Agriculture 
were being molded into the organization 
which they are today, Mr. Payne was 
selected as chief of the soy products sec- 
tion, with a staff including L. S. Stuart, 
a bacteriologist with 13 years’ experi- 
ence in agriculture’s Bureau of Chemi- 
cal Engineering. The development of 
additional uses for soy flour is now being 
stressed by Mr. Payne and his associates. 





President Nelson at the opening of 
the meeting asked the members to stand 
in silent tribute to the memory of the 
late George W. Chapin, of Chapin & 
Co., who died in September. A number 
of out of town visitors were presented, 
including R. Jones, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., and Stanwood N. Osgood, Fruen 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; L. E. Martin, 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill; S. 
Honegger and Ben A. Roth, Honegger 
Feed Mills, Forrest, Ill, and J. B. 
Pratt, H. J. Baker & Co., New York. 

Eight new members were accepted 
including: Ralph M, Field, president, 
American Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion; H. S. Bock, Arcady Farms Milling 
Co; Ivan Moore, Farm Bureau Milling 
Co; G. G. Van Patten, Hoffmann-La 
Roche, Inc; Jay Burns, Bryo Co; J. J. 
Kelly, Jr., Kelly Flour Co; H. F. Wat- 
kins, Swift & Co, and R. E. Miller, 
National Miller Publications. The Chi- 
cago Feed Club now has a membership 
of 149. 
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HARVESTING PROGRESSES IN OHIO 

Totepo, Ou1o,—Weather in Ohio last 
week was quite favorable for harvesting 
with but few sectional rains. There was 
a slight rise in temperature at the end 
of the week which assures better growth 
for wheat going into the winter. The 
soybean crop is made and is of uni- 
formly good quality. 
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ST. LOUIS MILLERS CLUB 
HAS ANNUAL FALL MEETING 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—The annual fall meet- 
ing of the St. Louis Millers Club, held at 
the Glen Echo Country Club, Oct. 26, 
was one of the best attended meetings 
in recent years. The results of the golf 


tournament were as follows: blind bogy, 
R. W. Taylor, N. P. Nelson, P. S. 
Forthmann; best poker hand, George 
White, H. R. Diercks, W. S. Catron; 
lowest par 3 hole, J. R, Mulroy, C. B. 
Barron, P. Knowlton. Among 
present at the dinner was Frank Morris, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
The names of Charles H. Appel and 
T. Maurice Scott were added to the club 
roster. 


those 
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NATIONAL DISTILLERS BUYS 
CENTURY DISTILLING CO. 
Curcaco, Inu.—The National Distillers 
Products Corp. has entered into contract 
to purchase capital stock of the Century 
Distilling Co., subsidiary of Allied Mills, 
Inc. A special meeting of stockholders 
of Allied Mills will be held on Dec. 8. 
The Century distillery in Peoria, IIl., has 
a daily capacity of 600 bbls, although 
production of whiskey and gin has been 
suspended and the plant used to process 
alcohol for the government. 
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CHANGES TIME OF MEETING 

Minneapouis, Minn.—The_ regular 
time of meeting for the Minneapolis 
chapter of the Society of Grain Eleva- 
tor Superintendents has been changed 
to the first Tuesday of each month, be- 
ginning with December, members of the 
organization decided at the Oct. 26 
meeting. The meetings heretofore had 
been held on the last Tuesday of each 
month. 

Frank J. Kohout, northwest represen- 
tative of the A. C. Horn Co., was the 
principal speaker at the October meet- 
ing. He discussed renovation and water- 
proofing of concrete structures. 


COMMISSION PAYMENTS 
ORDER BELIEVED DEFERRED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The effective date 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue rul- 
ing requiring employers to get advance 
approval from the Treasury before pay- 
ing employees commissions in excess of 
those paid in the year before salary con- 
trol was inaugurated, probably will be 
postponed until Dec. 31 this year, it 
has been learned. It was disclosed that 
an order postponing the effective date 
has been prepared and now needs only 
formal approval by the bureau before 
an official announcement is made. 
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NOVEMBER FEED WHEAT 
PRICE UPPED 1c BY CCC 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The price of feed 
wheat for the month of November, 1943, 
will be le bu higher than the price in 
effect during the month of October and 
in no event less than $1.07 bu in any 
state or county, the CCC has announced. 

Preference will be given orders from 
drouth areas and for feed for dairy 
cows and the production of eggs, the 
agency explained. 
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INDIANA GRAIN & FEED 
DEALERS PLAN CONVENTION 


InDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Association has chosen Jan. 24- 
25 as the dates for the forty-third annual 
convention. The meeting will be held in 
Indianapolis, with headquarters at the 
Columbia Club. The annual dinner will 
be held on the evening of Jan. 24, 














Ensign Frederick M. Atkinson 


. . with the Navy air corps .. 


Ensign Frederick M. Atkinson, former 
president of the Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is now on active duty with 
the Navy air corps on the Pacific Coast. 
Don Rogers, who was vice president and 
sales manager of the Atkinson company, 
but who now is in the Navy also, recent- 
ly was promoted to the rank of lieuten- 
ant. 

William J. deWinter, Jr., left his posi- 
tion of assistant export manager of Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, to 


erhondl & 


BACK FROM BOARD MEETINGS 

Vernon S. Tupper, manager of the 
Nashville (‘Tenn.) Roller Mills, has re- 
turned from Sewanee, Tenn., where he 
attended several meetings of the various 
boards of the University of the South, 
of which he is a member. 


CALLERS IN NASHVILLE 

N. G. White, Lawrenceburg, Tenn., 
representative of the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co., and Earl Fuqua, Little 
Rock, Ark., of the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas, called on 
flour buyers in Nashville, Tenn., last 
week. 


WEEK-END WITH SON 

F. Bernard Evers, president and man- 
ager of the American Bread Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., with Mrs. Evers and their 
daughter, Martha, were joined in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., last week-end by their 
son, Naval Aviation Cadet Bernard 
Evers, Jr., who is stationed at the Naval 
Air Station, Olathe, Kansas. 


ON EASTERN SEABOARD 

P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, is On an eastern seaboard trip, with 
a few intermediate stops. 
ONE FOR THE BOOK 

According to the Daily Republican 
Eagle, of Red Wing, Minn., Mrs, Frank 
Berger, of that city, while returning 
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Lt. Don Rogers 


. moves up to higher rank. . 


accept a commission as ensign in the 
Navy. He is taking his indoctrination 
Hollywood, Fla. Ensign 
deWinter’s early education was in Ha- 


course at 


vana, Cuba, and Toledo, Ohio. He was 
graduated from Washburn High School, 
Minneapolis, and the University of Min- 
nesota. During his scholastic career he 
was very active in sports. He was cap- 
tain of the swimming teams, also served 
on the boxing and wrestling teams of 
those institutions. His wife and daugh- 


from a visit to the west coast, was told 
by a traveling companion that Pvt. 
Phillip Olson, of Battle Lake, Minn., 
took part in the invasion of Italy. Pvt. 
Olson, writing home, said he saw a na- 
tive woman wearing an apron made 
from a flour sack branded “Red Wing 
Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn.” H. M. 
Meech, of the Red Wing Milling Co., 
naturally thinks this is one for the book. 


RETURNING FROM TRIP 

A. L. Jacobson, president Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, spent a 
few days in Chicago last week. He was 
returning from a trip to Michigan. 


AT OKLAHOMA PLANT 


C. B, Lott, Minneapolis, head of the 
grocery products division of General 
Mills, Ine., visited the Oklahoma City 
plant of the company recently. 


BACK. FROM TRADE TRIP 

C. F. Tillma, in charge of the Okla- 
homa City office of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., has returned from a_ trade trip 
through Arkansas. 


CHICAGO VISITORS 


Among Chicago visitors last week 
were: E. W. Morrison, Morrison Mill- 
ing Co., Denton, Texas; P. H. Baum, 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas; O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash; George P. 
Urban, George Urban Milling Co., 


Ensign W. J. de Winter, Jr. 
. taking his indoctrination ... 


ter will remain in Minneapolis pending 
his definite assignment to duty. 

Larry J. Halbach, Clinton, Iowa, has 
been advanced to the position of pur- 
chasing agent of Pillsbury Feed Mills, 
division of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
according to an announcement by Robert 
P. O’Brien, vice president in charge of 
the feed division. In this post Mr. Hal- 
bach will direct purchases of all ingredi- 
ents and materials used in Pillsbury’s 
feed plants throughout the country. After 
attending the University of Iowa, where 
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Larry J. Halbach 


... purchasing agent . 


he specialized in chemistry, Mr. Halbach 
joined the trafic department of the 
Champion Milling & Grain Co., Clinton, 
where he was plant superintendent when 
the Champion plant was acquired by 
Pillsbury. Since that time he has been 
assistant purchasing agent. Mr. Halbach’s 
traffic and manufacturing experience pro- 
vide a valuable background for his new 
position. C. F. Peterson, former pur- 
chasing agent for Pillsbury Feed Mills, 
has been transferred to the company’s 
new soybean processing department. 





Buffalo, N. Y; Philip Postel, Ph. 
H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, 
Ill; Frank Allen, Bay State Milling Co., 
Vinona, Minn; Jess Smith, Associated 
Millers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas City, 
Mo; W. E. McCraith, Association Op- 
erative Millers, Kansas City, Mo. 

IN NEW YORK CITY 

R. S. Dickinson, president Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, made 
his headquarters with Samuel Knighton 
& Sons, Inc., during a recent business 
trip to New York. 

P. J. Wedge, treasurer Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co,, Minneapolis, vis- 
ited the New York trade during a re- 
cent tour of eastern markets. 

Ralph S. Herman, vice president 
Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., Buffalo, vis- 
ited the mill’s New York offices recently. 


DAUGHTER ARRIVES 

John O'Neill, Thomas E. O'Neill Co., 
food broker, Chicago, reports the arrival 
in his family of a baby girl on Oct. 28. 


40-YEAR HONOR 


Executives and employees of the 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, 
on Oct. 28 presented to President How- 
ard Kellogg a gold emblem in observ- 
ance of his completion of 40 years’ serv- 
ice with the company. The emblem was 
set with an emerald and a gold atmos- 
pheric clock. During his service with 


the company, he has seen company op 
erations expand yearly until now it 
includes plants in Edgewater, N. J. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., Su- 
perior, Wis., Chicago and Decatur, IIl., 
Long Beach, Cal., while the parent 
plant in Buffalo has been modernized. 


HEADING EAST 


Phil I. Welk, general manager Preston 
Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash., 
was in Minneapolis Oct. 30, on his wa) 
Fast. 


SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 

Urban Arnold, Chicago flour broker, 
is confined to the Martha Washingto 
Hospital where he successfully unde 
went an operation on Oct. 25. He e 
pects to return home some time thi 
week. 


IN WASHINGTON 


Robert E. Sullivan, Boston, secretar: 
of the New England Bakers Associatio!. 
was in Washington last week to attend 
the FDA and regional association secr 
taries’ meetings. 


AT HOME OFFICE 

Harry Reid, representative of thie 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas, at Memphis, Tenn., recently wis 
at. the home office in Hutchinson, Kans:'s, 
and, with John Wall, sales manager, W's 
a board of trade visitor. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x *& k& & * 


Broeman, Jr., whose father is 
Co., 


Atlanta, Ga., arrived home on furlough 





Stuart 
president of American Bakeries 
Noy. 1 from the University of Illinois, 
where he is a student in the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program. 

* 


Roger Grant, Jr., airplane pilot on a 
pursuit ship in the South Pacific, is re- 
ported safe after being missing in action 
for 17 days following an engagement 
with the Japs. His father is owner of 
the Asheville (N. C.) Baking Co. 

* 


Tech. 4th Grade Anthony Ramatowski, 
of Wyandotte, Mich., has 
mended for his contribution to the mo- 
rale of the Coast Artillery unit with 
which he was serving as a 


been com- 


baker in 
1942, to 
baking 


Guadalcanal from November, 
1943, His 


cakes for the various members of the 


June, practice of 
unit and his efforts to provide fresh 
pastry and bread for the men won the 
approval of his commanding officer. 


* 


Discharge of Corp. Howard M. Wer- 
than from the U. S. Army because of 
medical disability is announced by the 
Hospital public 
tions office at Nashville, Tenn. 
at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., in 
1941, he at the 39th 
Hospital, Edward, Mass., 


Thayer General rela- 
Inducted 
August, 
served 
Camp 
later was assigned to the Engineer Regi- 
ment at Camp Ellis, Ill. Immediately 
prior to admission as a patient to Thay- 
er General Hospital he was stationed at 
the Nashville Army Air Center. He is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Wer- 
than, president of Werthan Bag Co. 


* 


General 
and 


Sgt. J. B. Law, 24, formerly of the 
National Biscuit Co., Nashville, is now 
with an anti-aircraft outfit, Coast Artil- 
lery, Camp Cooke, Cal. 

* 


Glenn E. Tresselt, member of the third 
generation of a Buffalo, N. Y., family 
of bakers, has been promoted from sec- 
ond to first lieutenant in the Quarter- 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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master Corps. He is supervising baking 
of bread for the Quartermaster Corps at 
Los Angeles. Lieut. Tresselt was en- 
gaged in the Buffalo bakery before en- 
His 


grandfather have baked bread in Buffalo 


tering the service. father and 
for 40 years. 
* 

Charles B. Barr, New Haven, Conn., 
for several years secretary of the Con- 
Bakers 
called for duty with the armed forces. 
Roy 
Emanuelson, Emanuelson’s Bakery, New 


necticut Association, has been 


He reported at Fort Devens, Mass. 


Haven, is assistant secretary of the as- 
sociation. 


* 


Capt. Jason L. Brown, at one time 
identified with his father, John F. Brown, 
in the Boston flour brokerage office of 
Jas. H. Knowles & Son, was reported 
killed in action on Oct. 21 in the South- 
west Pacific. He was a pilot of a B-26 
bomber and squadron commander and 
was recently decorated with the air 
medal and cited for downing four Japa- 
nese planes and firing an ammunition 
ship. Capt. Brown was 24 years old 
and had been in the air corps since 
transferring from the Massachusetts 
National Guard in 1939. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown have another son, Wells, in the 
service who is on a destroyer in the 
Pacific. 
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DIST. 11, A.O.M. ELECTS 

D. M. FREEMAN CHAIRMAN 
fall 
meeting of District 11, Association of 


Knoxvitte, Tenn.—The annual 
Operative Millers, was held here Oct. 
15-16, and the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: 

Chairman, D. M. Freeman, Yelton 
Milling Co., Rutherfordton, N. C; vice 
Fred Jr, 
Stivers Milling Co., Rome, Ga; secre- 
tary, T, P. Queen, Eagle Roller Mills 
Co., Shelby, N. C. 


A discussion of the small miller’s fu- 


chairman, Stivers, Theodore 


ture was presented by Dr. W. H. 
Strowd, secretary, National Soft Wheat 
Millers 


lubricating engineer, presented a paper 


Association. C. D. Malone, a 
dealing with ways and means of reduc- 
ing fire hazards in flour mills and lower- 
ing power costs by proper lubrication. 
C. D. Smith, superintendent, Lindsey- 
Robinson & Co., Roanoke, Va., presented 
entitled “Roll Corrugating.” 
McCraith, national secretary of 


a paper 
W. E. 
the organization, discussed “Opportunity 
and Prestige.” 

The next meeting will be held March 
11, 1944, at Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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A. H. ROUSSEAU ELECTED 
CHAIRMAN PACIFIC DIST. 
PortLanp, Orecon.—The eighth an- 
nual convention of District No. 9, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, was held 
15-16. While lacking in 
compared with 


here on Oct. 
attendance previous 
years, the delegates showed considerable 
enthusiasm and interest. Technical pa- 
pers occupied the close attention of the 
group during the session. 

Armand H. 


Fisher Flouring 


Rousseau, head miller, 
Mills, Seattle, Wash., 
was elected chairman of the district, suc- 
John H. Mills, 
Ogden, Utah. Ross E. Crow, Peacock 
Mill & Elevator Co., Athena, Oregon, 
was elected vice chairman and Donald 


ceeding Pryor, Globe 








* TELLING TALES OUT OF SCHOOL * 





The picture above was taken between sessions at the Animal Nutrition 
Short Course for feed manufacturers and dealers, held at the University Farm, 
St. Paul, Oct. 25-26. From left to right, are Dr. R. M. Bethke, in charge of 
nutrition investigations, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Wooster; Dr. 
H. J. Sloan, professor of poultry husbandry, University of Minnesota; Dr. C. F. 
Huffman, research professor in dairy husbandry, Michigan Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, East Lansing; and J. B. Fitch, chief, Division of Dairy Husbandry, 
University of Minnesota. Drs. Bethke and Huffman were featured speakers at 
the two-day school, which was attended by approximately 100 feed manufactur- 


ers and dealers. 





S. Eber, Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
Spokane, Wash., was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

With the officers, the following men 
will 


George Coon, 


directors: 
Terminal Flour Mills, 
Portland, Oregon; W. J. Follmer, Wasco 
Warehouse Milling Co., The Dalles, Ore- 
Dale Sadler, Collins Flour Mills, 
Inc., Pendleton, Oregon; W. S. Spears, 
Union Flouring Mills Co., Union, Ore- 
gon, and Fred Wiltshire, Crown Mills, 


constitute the board of 


gon; 


Portland, Oregon. 

Ladies in attendance were escorted on 
Friday afternoon by Mrs. Eber to the 
Oregon Shipyard where the group wit- 
The ladies 
were served luncheon at the shipyards. 


nessed launching of a ship. 


George M. Lowery, head miller of the 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Wash., supplied the enteertainment at 
the banquet with an exhibition of rope 
spinning. Mr. Lowery formerly was a 
professional rope spinner before enter- 
William Evans, 
supervisor of milling for 


ing the milling industry. 
the Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco, was toastmas- 
ter at the banquet. 
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WASHINGTON 
Wasuinoten, D. C. 


TRAGEDY 

Tragedy has en- 
tered an old Washington baking family 
in the charge of murder brought against 
Fred C. Mergner, 44-year-old employee 
of the Schneider Baking Co., and father 
of five grandchildren of the late John 
Mr. 
Mergner is accused of murdening Mrs. 


Meinberg, wealthy bakery owner. 


Charlotte W. Robinson, formerly a gov- 
ernness for his children, because of her 
refusal to return to his household, lo- 
cated in one of the smartest residential 
districts of Washington, Investigation 
into the financial affairs of the bakery 
clerk who lived with his five children in 
a $31,000 home disclosed that the chil- 


dren had been left $590,000 by John 
Meinberg, wealthy bakery owner and 
father of Mergner’s wife, Agnes, who 


died after an abortion. The annual in- 
come from the estate last year, it was 


said, was $32,000. 





HENRY H. BAKKEN TAKES 
POST AS OPA ECONOMIST 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—With 
the title of Branch Economist, Henry 
H. Bakken, associate professor of ag- 
riculture of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has assumed his duties with the 
OPA. His task will be to add the econ- 
omist slant to all future price control 
measures to be issued by the cereals, 
feeds and agricultural chemicals branch 
of the price office, 
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IOWA DEMONSTRATIONS 
Cuicaco, Inu.—At Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Miss Alma Swenson of Wheat Flour In- 
stitute gave three demonstrations in co- 
operation with the Iowa Electric com- 


pany, to audiences totaling over 350. 





OpiruaAaRY ~ + 


WALTER W. BROWN 

Walter W. Brown, 54, publisher of the 
New South Baker, Atlanta, died on Oct. 
24 in 
He was well known to the bakery and 
allied trades throughout the South. He 
is survived by 





a hospital after a short illness. 


two brothers and five 


sisters. 
PAUL HK. SPANNUTH 

Paul E. Spannuth, 64, owner of the 
Unique Pretzel Co., Reading, Pa., for a 
number of years, died Oct. 26. Surviv- 
ing are three sons and a daughter. One 
son, Raymond E. Spannuth, is in the 


U. S. Navy. 
MRS. J. H. ZIMMERMAN 

Mrs. J. H. Zimmerman, 66, died at her 
home in Hutchinson, Kansas, last week. 
She Zim- 
merman, sales manager for the White- 
water Flour Mills Co. 


was the mother of Theodore 


ROY MILLER 

Roy Miller, for many years manager 
of the bakery department of Tiedtke’s, 
Toledo department store, died recently. 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKET 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales stymied by the ceil- 
ing, except for most family grades which 
are already well booked by the trade. Sales 
reached 39% of capacity last week, how- 
ever, to the few buyers who still can book, 
compared with 42% the previous week and 
34% a year ago. Directions too good for 
production capacity under the circumstances, 
Operations are to the limit of labor and 
production facilities. 

The only grade of flour that has had a 
ready sale is clear, which is moving quickly 
into feed and bakery trade. Advances in 
clear values general. Export business still 
stymied, although it appears there are some 
new markets opening. 

Prices all hard on the ceiling, and there 
only nominally, with no millers able to sell 
on that basis. 

Quotations Oct. 30: established brands 
family flour $4@4.10, bakers short patent 
$3.40@3.50 and $3.35@3.40, straight grade 
$3.30@3.35, first clear $2.65@2.85, second 
clear $2.50@2.70, low grade $2.40@2.55. 

Seven mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 5 fair, 4 quiet, 3 slow and 6 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Average sales 43%, com- 








pared to 61 in previous week. Family 
buyers took approximately 90% of book- 
ings. Operation averaged 90% compared 


to 89 in previous week. Prices stable and 
closed unchanged, Quotations Oct. 30: hard 
wheat short patent $3.90@4.63, soft wheat 
short patent $3.90@4.63, standard patent 
$3.80@4.43, bakers extra fancy $3.58@3.63, 
bakers short patent $3.50@3.55, bakers 
standard $3.45@3.54. 

Omaha: Bookings ranged from 20 to 150% 
of capacity. Shipping directions on all con- 
tracts good. Prices a little higher. Quo- 
tations Oct. 30, on small lots: family fancy 
$3.31, family standard $3.89, bakers short 
and bakers standard $3.49. 

Wichita: No sales, directions better than 
100%, mills operating from 85 to 100%, 
depending on labor. 

Hutchinson; Inquiry has dwindled and 
with bakers shut out of the market by 
price: ceilings business is limited to the 
family trade, Inquiry not quite as active 
and bookings usually for single or two-car 
lots. Interest in clears improved, but offers 
low. Shipping directions less pressing. 

Salina: Demand very quiet; shipping di- 
rections quite satisfactory. 

Texas: No new feature to market, with 
mills still withholding all quotations on 
bakers flour and family sales probably 
averaging 30 to 40% of capacity. Specifi- 
cations continue to come in well, especially 
on bakers, and running time averages 
around 75 to 80%, with some running full 
time. Demand for clears has shown some 
improvement, Quotations Oct. 29: family 
50's, extra high patent $4.45@4.60%, high 
patent $4.20@4.35%; standard bakers 100's, 
44% or less ash (nominal, ceiling) $3.31; 
first clears $2.80@8.20, delivered Texas com- 
mon points. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Bakers have been showing 
more interest and there is also a little buy- 
ing by family flour distributors. There is 
not enough activity in grain to create this 
interest, so the inference is that bakers 
realize the absence of a satisfactory margin 
between wheat and flour prices and, con- 
sequently, the possibility that supplies may 
be more difficult to obtain later on, 

Flour ceilings are much too low, millers 
say, but up to date, although they claim 
to be unable to sell in some markets, they 
have been accepting business from old cus- 
tomers who urgently needed supplies. They 
cannot continue to do this’ indefinitely 
though, and if relief is not forthcoming 
from the OPA, they may be forced to 
withdraw from the market entirely. 

Among the bookings last week were 
numerous 56,000- to 10,000-sack orders, and 
a heavy run of car lot business. When the 
business done by spring wheat mills was 


added up it reached the surprising total 
of 166% of capacity. While directions have 
been good for some time, mills have taken 
on enough additional new business from 
week to week that the volume on books 
shows little change from that of three to 
four months ago. Two weeks ago they sold 
90% of capacity, and a year ago 34%. 

Explaining their recent bookings at what 
were represented to be unprofitable levels, 
millers say they took the business in, 
knowing that if they did not they knew 
their competitors would. On one point they 
all agree, the unfilled business on their 
books is much larger than normal for this 
time of year. 

Quotations Nov. 2: established brands 
short patent $3.40@3.44, spring first patent 
$3.32@3.34, standard patent $3.27@3.30, 
fancy clear $3.37@3.40, first clear $3.13@ 
3.17, second clear $2.68@2.72, whole wheat 
$3.40@3.44. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Wheat 
prices receded a little the fore part of last 
week, enabling mills to accept some prof- 
fered business. Short patents, however, still 
unworkable in many sections, due to ceil- 
ings, but mills able to book some standards 
and clears, Advance in wheat at close of 
week increased costs and stopped selling. 
Millfeed situation strong as ever; supply 
inadequate. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Business restricted due to many 
mills having withdrawn from the market. 
The few quoting are right up at the ceil- 
ing and as a consequence business is scat- 
tered and the few sales range from one 
car to 2,000 bbls. Some bakers becoming 
a little concerned about lack of offerings. 
Directions fair. Family flour a little more 
active than bakery, but sales only fair. 
Deliveries continue fairly good. Quotations 
Oct. 30: spring top patent $3.57@3.59, 
standard patent $3.47@3.48, first clear $3.30 
@3.47, second clear $2, family flour $4.66; 
hard winter short patent $3.57@3.59, 95% 
patent $3.47@3.48, first clear $2.81@3.19, 
soft winter short patent $4.01@4.72, stand- 
oe patent $3.65@4.08, first clear $3.42@ 
3.79. 

St. Louis: Mills report a good demand by 
bakers which cannot be taken care of on 
account of ceiling prices. Bookings good to 
soft bakers and family trade. Demand 
good for clears, both hard and soft, high 
protein or otherwise. Prices advanced 10 
@20c cwt. Jobbers find new business al- 
most next to impossible. Mill offerings un- 
obtainable. Only transactions are from con- 
tracts on the _ books. Shipping directions 
show big increase. Quotations Oct. 30: soft 
wheat bakers patent (ceiling price) $3.98, 
cake flour $4.5 straight $3.74, family soft 
wheat short patent $4.29, straight and 95 
$4.29, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard wanek 





bakers patent (ceiling price) $3.44, family 
short patent $3.57@3.83, straight and 95% 
$3.44@3.49, first clear $2.68@3.05; spring 
wheat bakers patent, straight and 95% 
$3.44. 

Toledo; Conditions in milling appear to 
be frozen, with cash wheat prices and bids 
near highest level of crop year, too high 
to permit the sale of flour at old ceilings 
on which no relief has been given. Ac- 
tivity suspended except for grinding out 
sales previously made already covered by 
wheat in elevators. The Toledo bid for 
No. 2 red wheat, 26c rate points to New 
York, Oct. 29, was $1.78, equivalent to 21%c 
over the close of Chicago December future. 
Toledo receipts very light, but some wheat 
is moving in the country. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Sales to bakers spotty and on 
the easy side, but this is sharply changed 
in the family trade, where demand and 
sales are at a relatively high level. Direc- 
tions very heavy and production at the 
mills is at capacity. Clears of all types 
becoming scarce and prices are at near 
ceiling for spring clears. Some heavy sales 
of low protein clears for export. Mills 
have been able to clear out most of their 
burdensome stocks. While lend-lease com- 
mitments account for a fair share of the 
flour in production, it is being milled on 
schedules which are not interfering with 
requirements of regular customers, 

Quotations Oct. 30: spring first patent 
$3.79, spring standard patent $3.69, spring 
first clear $3.55, hard winter short patent 
$3.79, hard winter 95% patent $3.69, hard 
winter first clear $3.55, soft winter short 
patent $4.16, soft winter straights $4.11. 

New York: With nearly all flours with- 
drawn from the market, sales are sporadic. 
During the early part of the week some 
standard patents were able to be offered at 
ceilings, and short patents were sold in rela- 
tively larger lots than is customary both 
for prompt and deferred shipment, but as 
wheat markets advance only clears con- 
tinue available in quantity, chiefly from the 
Northwest. Many mills in the Southwest 
can offer nothing at all while cake grades 
are likewise lacking from many normal 
channels, and are particularly scarce in 
eastern and midwestern sections. In addi- 
tion to the difficulties the price ceilings pre- 
sent, many mills are behind in shipping, 
and when it does reach the East, its de- 
livery is slowed up first in getting it over 
from Jersey and then in having it unloaded 
at terminals, where labor shortages bring 
unprecedented delays. One large terminal 
in the New York area which normally had 
15 to 18 crews unloading barges, has only 
three working, to the great disruption of 
jobbing and baking business where particu- 
lar cars are needed, 

Quotations Oct. 29: spring high glutens 
not offered, short patents $3.84, standard 
patents (sparingly) $3.74@3.75, clears $3.50 
@3.80, southwestern high glutens $3.84@ 
3.85, standard patents not offered, clears 
(sparingly) $3.40@3.65; soft winter straights 
(Pacific Coast) $4.15 @4.25. 

Boston: Market strength in wheat has 
eliminated those few mills still remaining 
in the market and there are practically no 
offerings aside from a small amount of soft 
winter flour from the west coast. Baking 
trade adequately covered for the moment, 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Mirmeapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
CO, BT acius 146% 146% 155% 153% 149% 148% 139 eee 145% 145% 
Tr, BS. cick 147% 147% 156 154% 150% 149% 139 ey 146% 145% 
Oct. 39 rece 148% 148% 156% 155% 151% 150% 139 oe 147% 146% 
oe: OO ssive 148 147% 155% 154% 150% 149% 13 one 146% 146% 
Wee Basses 148% 1484 156% 155% 151% 150 rr kei 147% 147% 
mee. 3 sve0re 150% 150% 158% 157% 153% 152% even eves 149% 149% 
cr CORN ‘ OATS. 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oot. 37 secs seen esee eeus wees eeee eeee 76% 73% 72 69% 
Oot, BB .svvec eee oes 76% 73% 72 69% 
Oct. BB .csevce seen see ewes eee 76% 73% 72% 69% 
Coe. TS «0008 <wee vee s sees rr eve 75% 72% 71% 68% 
ev. & csawe ‘ . 76% 73% 72% 69 % 
Mev, 8 scece ‘ 76% 73% 72% 69% 
RYE FLAXSEEBD—— BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth 
Dec May Dec May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. 113% 113% 108% 108% 297 299 297 sae 11 109% 
Oct. 114% 114% 108% 109% 301 303 301 110% 110 
Oct. 114 114% 1084 109 301 302 301 110% 109% 
Oct 112% 113% 107% 108% 300 01 300 109% 108 
Nov 114 114% 108% 109 300% 300% 300% 110% 109 
Nov 114% 115% 109% 110% 300% 300% 300% 111% 110 
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and with more pressing problems to deal 
with are not too concerned over future flour 
requirements. While bakers of cake and 
sweet goods are getting along satisfactorily 
under present price ceilings, bread bakers 
are beginning to complain and if flour ceil- 
ings are raised further there will be a loud 
clamor for an increase in bread prices, 
Family business shows a slight improve- 
ment probably induced by the cooler weath- 
er. Shipping directions continue steady, 
Quotations Oct. 30: spring high gluten $3.98 
@4.05, short patent $3.82@3.88, standard 
patent $3.72@3.82, first clears $3.60@3.70 
southwestern short patent $3.85@3.90, stand- 
ard patent $3.75@3.85, Texas short patent 
$3.82@3.90, standard patent $3.72@3.80, soft 
winter patent $4.10@4.15, straight $3.90@ 
4.10, and clear $3.80@3. 

Philadelphia: Market semaine in much 
the same position as noted for some time 
past. Undertone steady, with very few 
mills offering due to risks involved in at- 
tempting to do business on a competitive 
basis where the cost of wheat against flour 
ceilings leaves little or no profit and might 
result in losses. Buyers manifest little in- 
terest, aside from immediate small lot fill-in 
orders. Listings largely nominal. Quota- 
tions Oct. 30: spring wheat short patent 
$3.78@3.86, standard patent $3.70@3.73, 
first spring clear $3.70@3.73; hard winter 
short patent $3.75@3.78, 95% $3.70@3.73, 
soft winter straights nominal. 

Pittsburgh: Market practically at stand- 
still due to inability of millers to maintain 
brisk demand for flour. New demand mod- 
erate, with general trend of market inclined 
to limited lots of both spring wheat and 
hard winters, Average type of bookings 
small with slowness of demand handicapped 
by lack of supplies. Shipping directions 
improved. Spring clears and southwesterns 
low proteins in moderate demand. Soft 
winter pastry sales limited. Bread and cake 
production brisk, with demand for clears 
much improved. Quotations Oct. 30: spring 
wheat short patent $3.75@3.80, straight 
$3.58@3.65, first spring clear $3.44@3.56, 
hard winter short patent $3.67 @3.80, 
straight grade $3.50@3.59, high gluten $3.44 
@3.68, first clear $3.18@3.49, soft winter 
bakers short patent $4.51@4.64, straight 
grade $3.44@3.50. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Sales continue dull, with 
purchasers reporting it almost impossible 
to purchase hard wheat flours as quotations 
on this type have been withdrawn from 
market. Family flours and soft wheat flours 
still purchasable, however. Prices un- 
changed. Shipping directions continue good. 
Bread and cake production holding up well, 
likewise cracker and macaroni production. 

Quotations Oct. 30: hard spring wheat 
family patent $3.50@3.65, first patent $3.40 
@3.50, standard patent $3.30@3.40, fancy 
clear $3.20@3.30, first clear $3.15@3.20, sec- 
ond clear $3@3.10; hard winter wheat fam- 
ily patent $3.70@3.80, bakers short pat- 
ent $3.43, 95% $3.33, first clear $3.20@3.30, 
second clear $3.05@3.15; soft wheat short 
patent $4. 30 @ 4.60, straight $3.80@3.95, first 
clear $3.30@3.60. 

Atlanta: Situation continues at practical 
standstill on bakery flour due to further 
tightening of squeeze between strong wheat 
market and flour ceiling prices. Most mills 
remain out of market and not quoting 
prices. Bakers show little apprehension 
over situation, as most are booked far 
ahead. Greatest concern is getting deliv- 
eries on old orders and continue to place 
heavy shipping instructions. No change in 
slowness of deliveries, some mlils remain- 
ing three to four weeks behind. Good 
sales continue in family flour trade, with 
better grade flours in best demand, although 
mill sales offices and brokers not pushing 
for business. Wholesale grocers and jobbers 
continue doing good business and placing 
heavy shipping instructions, due to slowness 
of deliveries. Good volume continues to 
mark business by blenders who largely con- 
tinue to buy for current needs only. Some 
bookings for well into future reported. 

Quotations Oct. 30: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $3.83@3.95, standard patent 
$3.78@3.85, straight $3.65@3.80, first bakers 
clear $3.50@3.60, nominal; hard winter bak- 
ers short patent $3.73@3.85, standard pat- 
ent $3.68@3.78, straight $3.60@3.70, family 
short patent $4.05@4.40, fancy patent $4.25 
special patent $4.05, low, protein 95% $3.65 
@3.85; soft wheat 95% $4.22@4.35, straight 
$4.15@4.26, fancy cut-off $3.75@3.90, short 
patent $4.90@5.10, soft wheat family short 
patent $4.92@65.12, 

Nashville: Sales have fallen off. In fact, 
this little let-up will enable the mills which 
are behind a week or so on shipments to 
catch up. Shipping directions and outbound 
shipments both fair. A few scattered small 
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Week-end flour quotations, per sack, packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 lbs). All quotations on basis of carload-lots, prompt delivery. 
Catone Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo ore York Baltimore Fatiedatphte Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
Spring first patent .......... $3 3.59 $3.32@ 3.34 §$....@.... $....@ 3.4 $....@ 38.79 3.84 oo Be $3.78@ 3.86 $3.82@ 3.88 iho owe Bo @ oeee 
Spring standard patent ..... 3.48 3.27@ 3.30 <as sans ooee@ 3.44 soso 288 3. 4 3.75 oeea Geese 3.70@ 3.73 3.72@ 3.82 +e eoes Peon 
Spring Brat CleOP ...ccscores 3.47 3.13@ 3.17 Tre ee seer Qeeee o2ee-@ 3.55 3.50@ 3.80 a eee 3.70@ 3.73 3.60@ 3.70 escniewes oe ore 
Hard winter short patent.... 3.59 erry Stee 3.35@ 3.50 o+++-@ 3.44 cooe@ 3.79 3.84@ 3.85 ery, Peer 3.75@ 3.78 3.85@ 3.90 eee ..@. cee 4.65@ 4.59 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.48 . Pee 3.30@ 3.35 3.44@ 3.49 oe+-@ 3.69 rer Peer eee ere 3.70@ 3.73 3.75@ 3.85 occe@ecece 4.45@ 4.60 
Hard winter first clear ...... 3.19 ee 2.65@ 2.85 2.68@ 3.05 oo+-@ 3.55 3.40@ 3.65 er eee err, jee ccce@eces wer) Sere cose : 
Soft winter short patent..... 4.72 a ere a) ee -2+-@ 3.98 o+e-@ 4.16 6areeces eer ee ee eee 4.10@ 4.15 eS Pere 5.00@ 5.10 
Soft winter straight ........ 4.08 ee eae -++-@ 3.74 coe @ 6h 4.15@ 4.25 ee oe 3.90@ 4.10 ee ae 4.80@ 5.00 
Soft winter first clear ...... 3.79 syate was eee Sere 3.32@ 3.75 aeoctoaes ‘cents «is /cgnnhenes re Pee 3.80@ 3.90 — 4.45@ 69 
Tr ME, WEIRD occ ces cceses 3.32 3.16@ 3.26 ee, Sree oe+-@ 3.59 -++-@ 3.50 3.38@ 3.43 ere, Pere 3.35@ 38.45 couc@acecs 00 -@. @ 
ee Ber, GORE. 6. vss cccwccacs 2.87 2.91@ 3.01 eer ee ooe-@ 3.29 oo .-@ 3.20 santepeees ovce@eces ery. Serr rrr, coco @ocee --@ 
Seattle (98’s) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto eswinni pee 
See a ee Bucecte eve Spring top patent{..$....@5.05 $....@65. 4 Spring exports§ .... - $5.75 
Family patent ...... $....@3.98 $....@ Montana ....... — eee sau ewes Spring second pat.{......@4.40 eat teas 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. 


$280-lb cottons. 


Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


Spring first clearJ.. ....@3.30 .. —— 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. ¢Second-hand cottons, {98-Ib cottons 
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lots reported as being sold, but as a rule 
these buyers have flour booked at prices 
pelow the present level and are content to 
order flour out against contract. 

Bakers report no new purchases of any 
size and their sales continue good in spite 
of colder weather. Fruit cakes arleady in 
big demand. 

Prices steady to slightly lower. Quota- 
tions Oct. 30: soft winter wheat short 
patent family flour $5@5.10, standard pat- 
ent $4.80@5, straight $4.65@4.80, clears 
$4.45@4.65, hard winter wheat short patent 
$4.65@4.85, standard patent $4.45@4.65, soft 
winter high patent pastry flour $4.90@5.10. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets unchanged. Price ceil- 
ings with wheat at the present high lev- 
els have made it impossible for mills to 
carry on a normal business. Some of the 
trade still working on old bookings, but in 
most cases mills are taking care of dis- 
tressed cases by supplying them on a Lec.l. 
basis. Interior mills enjoying better busi- 
ness as their ceilings allow them to com- 
pete with eastern mills. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Seattle or Tacoma, Oct. 30: family patent 
$3.98. 

Portland: Little activity reported; there 
are moderate sales to the local bakery and 
wholesale trades by coast mills, but ceiling 
prices are still out of line for any volume 
of business. Interior milling business off 
due to the uncertainty of wheat ceiling 
prices, but interior mills are booked well 
ahead, and are not pressing sales. 

Quotations Oct. 30, f.o.b. mill, per sack: 
bakers $3.46, bluestem topping $3.47, fancy 
hard wheat clears $3.41; whole wheat, 100% 
$3.46, graham $3.47, cracked wheat $3.37. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills exceedingly busy; 
plenty of trouble keeping up with shipments 
but some leniency has been extended toward 
this industry by control authorities in mat- 
ter of labor. Top patents lower with most 
mills, with an advance or no change in 
bakers’ price. Quotations for export now 
possible, as an agreement has been reached 
on the price of flour based on new wheat 
values. No new business from the United 
Kingdom, but mills are booked up on this 
account till well into February. British 
West Indies pressing further orders on Ca- 
nadian mills and want flour in a hurry. 
Canadain mills are doing everything possible 
to comply with these requests for prompt 
shipment, 

Quotations Oct. 30: domestic top patent 
$5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 
98's, jute, mixed cars, track, Toronto-Mont- 
real freights, add 10c where cartage is per- 
formed. 

Ontario winter wheat flour market is 
without supplies owing to scarcity of wheat. 
Mills find it impossible to secure any quan- 
tity of milling quality grain. Sales conse- 
quently at a standstill and no domestic 
quotations available. Price for export 
quoted nominally at $5.75 bbl, bulk, Halifax. 

Winter wheat not coming out. Farmers 
do not find the price attractive enough to 
take the trouble of making delivery. They 
are feeding this grain which is so badly 
needed for milling purposes. Winter wheat 
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quoted nominally at the ceiling of $1.10@ 
1.12 bu, f.o.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Mills continue to operate to 
capacity on recent orders for both export 
and domestic account. No new export busi- 
ness confirmed last week. Domestic trade 
continues particularly good. Quotations Oct. 
30: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; sec- 
ond patents to bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: Mills in western Canada con- 
tinue to operate at capacity levels, with 
indications that this position will continue 
if not increase as tempo of war in the 
Pacific is stepped up. Inquiries from Cen- 
tral and South America for any kind of 
Canadian flour, but no supplies are avail- 
able, and transportation picture remains 
poor as far as export business is concerned. 

No indication that domestic demand for 
hard wheat flour slackening off despite some 
reports of reduced war orders. Condition 
generally believed to be merely temporary 
pending a change-over to new types of 
equipment which will require the same 
number of workers if not more. 

Bakery demand continues strong and in 
the absence of large supplies of soft wheat 
flour coming from Ontario mills, the trade 
is using more hard wheat flour in baked 
goods. Prices for hard wheat flour firm, 
on a cash car basis for 98's, cottons, being 
$5.40 for first patents, $5 for second or 
bakers patents and $4.90 for Vitamin B. 
Ontario pastry supplies coming in poorly 
and moving to trade at $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Nov. 2 


Minneapolis: No change; mills running 
stronger than at any time on this crop; 
production comparatively heavy, but no feed 
on market for sale. Entire output absorbed 
by old sales and current mixed car in- 
quiry. An occasoinal car offered, where 
directions are not forthcoming, but there are 
always a dozen or more buyers for it. 
Millers have not changed their attitude in 
regard to forward sales. They could sell 
their output many times over, but there is 
no object in doing so. Ground wheat, 
bought on the open market, commands such 
a premium over millfeed that even should 
the former drop $10 or more ton, millfeed 
would still be the cheapest item on the list 
at present ceiling, $37.75 here. 

Oklahoma City: Good demand and short 
supplies characterize feed market. Quota- 
tions basis burlap bags, carload shipment. 
For southern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.90@1.95 bag of 100 Ibs. For 
northern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.85@1.90. 

Omaha: Very little offered, some mills 
having no offerings; prices still at ceiling, 
$36.50. 

Wichita: Supply inadequate to meet de- 
mand; bran and shorts, basis Kansas City, 
$36.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand active; trend firm; 
supply lacking; bran, mill run, gray shorts 
$36.50@37.50, Kansas City basis. 

Fort Worth: Demand exceeds’ supply; 
trend tight at ceiilng; supply limited to cur- 


ip 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
~~ Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
oard of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Oct. 30, and corresponding date of a 


year ago: 





o—Wheat—, -——Corn—, -—Oats—, -—Rye— --Barley— 
— 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
0 SD iced banda ewes 1,061 6,969 6 482 51 17 90 90 8 3 
eee ater 6,538 7,187 79 3,865 3,388 1,397 3,531 4,614 2,482 615 
ROE cv esdecccsanns 236 1,223 . os os es ee 85 ee ee 
| I een 7,241 11,578 3,815 11,662 1,973 2,069 9,172 4,182 1,013 766 
EE: b:oee-eahnd eae ee ee ae “* es ee oe 133 o> o* 
ES coos: vu:a caine as 165 . 2 7" 6 “< 260 a 240 
ae, ee 29,950 36,182 .. 2,040 875 1,051 1,503 1,516 2,520 999 
ycid. ee 8,267 14,062 213 126 121 147 54 9 79 49 
TEED RN cCe eee cass 4,370 5,674 ue 20 ov oe oe o. +. * 
Hutchimsom .....ccc0s - 9,707 11,976 oi “< os ee ne oe eo ° 
Indianapolis .......... 1,954 1,605 530 1,404 445 546 83 43 32 So 
Se eee 24,611 40,289 613 1,094 640 246 898 342 500 7 
Milwaukee .......... -- 1,057 1,446 223 1,814 35 127 62 840 4,389 2,164 
Minneapolis ........... 26,286 35,409 380 2,964 3,530 3,574 5,153 5,001 6,166 4,393 
New | 1,072 2,059 7 48 171 1 i 10 9 
wat 2s 110 406 17 61 59 7 1 us 6 
SE, bk ct eee eieen 2 4 = a ae 31 we «e oe oe 
| Lee 10,734 17,487 1,501 4,459 2,444 656 347 184 951 473 
bens, Be ee 367 810 205 663 - 38 os a 311 144 
Philadelphia .......... 1,095 2,217 3 415 53 20 84 39 4 8 
ol... Lee 4,453 5,907 1,015 4,682 1,050 527 40 1,013 399 13 
ROWE TIES 5 ap eisscscsa 806 2,635 257 509 357 115 43 60 263 18 
Ot, TN Fi wa ste ees0% 4,485 6,395 384 326 683 2 6 11 43 13 
i. St Rares: 5,109 8,595 1 2 71 1 be ‘ 32 3 
GE caves acest codes 17 a8 es ee se 
a RIE eae 80 528 ite <a ov ‘a - ae - a 
MOE. GEXieievenws 149,606 220,804 9,312 36,638 15,946 10,669 21,067 18,432 19,378 10,104 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring bran ......... cose Goce  OEO.4 ooe+@37.75 $....@.... $....@.... $....@41.55 
Hard winter bran ...... « «+++ @40.40 ....@.... 86.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 .... rer 
Standard middlings* oe 0006 @ 40.40 ....@37.75 ....@.... 88.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
Flour middlingst ..... oe «eee @40.40 ....@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
eee sees cccsRGe cccsQhOeee® § svocdPoce< «+ ++-@39.47 ....@41.55 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
OE NN 5c ob ¥ackaa sa $49.00@50.00 $....@45.34 $....@46.17 $....@.... $....@.... 
Hard winter bran ....... cose@ovce «+++ @45.34 6eeeteces eer Pee «ena ssee 
Soft winter bran .... ee eee Se ee SS -.@43.09 43.30@44.40 
Standard middlings* 49.00@50.00 ....@45.34 -@46.17 ....@.... 43.30@44.40 
Flour middlingst ........ saseWrcee «+++ @45.34 ....@46.17 ....@43.09 43.30@44.40 
GE 2is2e sees evesace coce@ecce +00 @45.34 ....@46.17 ....@.... esau oess 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto .........$....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
TWinnipeg ....... ....@28.00 «+--@29.00 c00e@ ccee 


*Brown shorts. ftGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


rent production; output practically all going 
out in mixed cars; wheat bran $43.40, gray 
shorts $43.40, mixed car ceilings, delivered 
group 3 or Texas common points. 

Salina: Demand urgent, trend steady, 
supply inadequate; ceiling prices continue 
to prevail for bran and shorts. 

Chicago: No offerings; spring and hard 
winter bran, std. midds., flour midds., red 
dog $40.40, jobbers’ ceiling price. 

St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray and 
brown shorts $38.97@39.47, red dog $39.47. 

Toledo: Unchanged, selling at ceiling lev- 
els, as heretofore, with no prospect of catch- 
ing up or to being able to take care of 
demand, and great need for feed being 
reiterated every day. 

Buffalo: The by-products produced are 
insufficient to satisfy demand; trend firm; 
supply very light; bran, std. midds., red 
dog, second clear and heavy mixed feeds, 
$41.55. 

New York: Supply poorer; $46.06. 

Boston: Mill supplies not coming into 
market since prior commitments and direct 
sales absorb mill output; resellers unable 
to locate supplies and even government 
wheat ground for feeds has practically dis- 
appeared. Quotations continue at ceilings; 
spring bran, midds., mixed feed and red 
dog $46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand moderate; trend 
firm; supply light; bran, std. and pure 
spring $45.34 bid, hard winter $45.34, soft 
winter nominal; std. and flour midds. and 
red dog $45.34. 

Pittsburgh: Demand brisk; supply mod- 
erate; bran, shorts, midds. and red dog 
$44.10, nominal. 

Atlanta: Situation still featured by scarce 
offerings, active demand and ceiling levels; 
increased output has resulted in slightly 
larger allocations to regular customers, but 
needs becoming greater with approach of 
winter feeding season; demand for wheat 
feeds especially urgent from feeders and 
feed manufacturers; buyers readily taking 
all available offerings of any kind; mixed 
feed mills using such items as low grade 
rye flour, ground screenings, clear, peanut 
hay meal and ground oats in place of cus- 
tomary ingredients unobtainable; bran and 
gray shorts remain at ceiling, $46.30@46.80, 
with ground feed wheat $48@50, ground 
oats $70, ground barley $69, rice bran $37.40 
@39.90, hominy feed $52. 

Nashville: Demand continues exception- 
ally good; in fact, too good for the supply; 
mills still not making offers freely; demand 
very good for the government ground wheat 
as a substitute for bran and shorts and 
local dealers report sales on this very good; 
both bran and shorts $43.30@44.40 per ton 
f.o.b. Nashville. 

Seattle: Supply limited; $36.50. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, midds., shorts, 
$36.50 per ton, 

Ogden: Business steady, with factories 
working to capacity seven days per week; 
demand excellent both locally and from the 
west coast; prices stationary; red bran and 
mill run, blended, white, midds., $36.30, car- 
load lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red 
bran and mill run, blended, white, midds., 
$41.10 per ton, ceiling. California prices 
(ceiling): red bran and mill run, blended, 
white $41.10, midds. $42.10, car lots, f.o.b. 
San Francisco, Cal., with Los Angeles prices 
up $1, ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal; No change; demand 
heavy and supplies inadequate; production 
at record levels, but so is demand. Rela- 
tive cheapness of millfeed at ceiling ac- 
counts for this. Exports about at a stand- 
still. Winter wheat millfeed not available 
and it is not permissible to ship spring 
wheat millfeed; bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 
$33 ton, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Montreal freight 
basis. A nominal quotation for export is 
$45.50 ton, basis Montreal freights, Cana- 
dian funds. 

Winnipeg: Demand excellent; all available 
stocks moving chiefly to eastern Canada; 
supplies far short of demand; bran $28, 
shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran 
$25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic de- 
mand very active, with supplies increasingly 
hard to get from western mills and with 
indications that this condition will become 
more aggravated. Stocks in dealers’ hands 
ample, as mogt dealers have been keeping 
abreast of orders and using caution in local 
sales. Quotations firm at ceiling levels and 
on cash car basis: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80 
and midds. $33.80. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Oct. 
30, in bushels (000'’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley 





Baltimore ....... 
Boston ..ccccccee os - 
BUTERIO cecccesse 111 376 
pS Pee es 314 
New York ...... 
BBOGE oscvcses 
Philadelphia . os 
BM: 6 ced cusees 491 
WOtRIA sccesice 111 1,181 
Oct. 23, 1943.... 111 657 
Oct. 31, 1942.... 203 154 





A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER & FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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WANT ADS 

















Vv v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


HELP WANTED 
Vv J 











AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 
‘WANTED 


Contact 
STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
309 West Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











SALESMAN WANTED FOR MEMPHIS- 
Arkansas territory, selling flour and feed. 
Contact Standard Milling Co., 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—MILLER FOR 400-BBL SOFT 
wheat mill; must have experience milling 
all types of soft wheat; preferable to 
have had experience milling high grade 
cake flours. In reply state age and past 
experience, also include snapshot if pos- 
sible. Address 6427, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


v RT NE 


MAINTENANCE MAN, NOW EMPLOYED, 
wants to change; millwright work wanted 
in 1,000-bbl mill in Minnesota or Wis- 
consin; good references given. Address 
6434, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 














CEREAL CHEMIST WITH 17 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in charge of flour mill laboratory 
desires position with sound, progressive 
firm. Draft exempt. References. Ad- 
dress 6430, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970. The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








WANTED — 
BRAN - MIDDLINGS 


EZL. DUNWOODY Co. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Agan We Say: 


O matter who makes it or 

where it comes from 

there is no better flour made than 
the flour manufactured at Cannon 


Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Leading “Parents 


VANITY FAIR) MARITIME 
TELEPHONE INVADER 


HIGLUTEN 


— 


Tet eT TPT hy ee 








SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: With prices at ceilings, and 
premiums on cash durum strong, millers 
say there is little opportunity to do _ busi- 
ness. Sales of patents and clears made, 
but such business reflects little or no con- 
version at all; ceilings; fancy No. 1 semo- 
lina $3.62@3.72 sack, bulk, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis; standard No. 1 $3.52@3.62, fancy 
patent $3.37@3.47. 

In the week ended Oct. 30, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 201,132 sacks 
durum products against 175,996 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Philadelphia: Offerings moderate, market 
steady, with no particular activity in trade; 
No. 1 fancy $4.02, No. 1 regular $3.92. 

Buffalo: Sales and demand continue at a 
halt due to the ceiling squeeze; contracts, 
however, for the time being at least am- 
ple; shipping directions very good; macaroni 
production hampered by labor’ shortage; 
trend firm; supply ample; No. 1, $3.97, 
durum fancy patent $3.97, macaroni flour 
$3.72, first clear $3.12, second clear $2.12. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping directions slow; first grade semo- 
lina (ceiling price) $3.99, granular $3.81, 
No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 

Pittsburgh: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; No. 1 fancy $3.98, No. 1 standard $3.88 
cwt, 

Chicago: Practically no business, as most 
mills are out of the market; directions fair; 
No. 1 semolina $3.75@3.76, standard No. 
1 $3.65@ 3.66. 





RYE PRODUCTS 











LA GRANGE 
LOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS iinnesora 














Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Little 
more activity. Inquiry general. Trade not 
yet prepared to buy far in advance, and 
orders booked mostly car lots. Quotations 
unchanged; pure white rye flour $3.16@3.26 
sack, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure 
medium $3.06@3.16, pure dark $2.91@3.01. 

Philadelphia: Market easy, with demand 
slow; white patent, $3.35@3.45. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.76, medium 
dark $3.81, Wisconsin pure straight $4.14, 
Wisconsin white patent $4.26. 

Chicago: Only scattered small lot sales. 
Buyers taking only pressing requirements; 
directions fair; white patent rye $3.15@ 
3.32, medium $3.05@3.22, dark $2.65@2.87. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 9c; sales slow; 
shipping directions fair; pure white flour 
$3.59, medium $3.49, dark $3.29, rye meal 
$3.39. 

New York: Volume business done at com- 
petitive levels; pure white patents generally 
$3.38@3.43; some nominally priced $3.60. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; white $3.50, medium $3.40, dark 
$3.20. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; supply 
ample; pure white rye flour $2.68@2.81, 
medium $2.35@2.68, dark $2.30@2.37. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 














Toronto-Montreal: Sales of rolled oats 
and oatmeal improving slightly, but no vol- 
ume to the business nowadays; offerings 
none too plentiful, as mill operations lim- 
ited by scarcity of labor; prices steady. 
Quotations Oct. 30: rolled oats $3.15 bag 
of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, 
in 98's, jute, $3.85 bag, Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for oatmeal and rolled 
oats improving slightly, but continued mild 
weather has tempered usual fall demand; 
supplies about equal to demand. Quota- 
tions Oct. 30: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, 
$3.25 in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats, 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Oct. 1 at $5.40 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.20 case, 48-0z packages $2.35. 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
Oct. 23, 1943, and Oct. 24, 1942, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bus (000'’s omitted): 
Canadian 
--American— ——in bond— 
Oct. 23 Oct. 24 Oct. 23 Oct. 24 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


WOR cecccs 182,083 270,809 5,833 16,026 
CORR cosevese 7.907 39,638 cox ees 
GOES cicccces 11,409 1,525 617 
BO wssseveve 18,965 868 1,007 
Barley 11,537 761 45 
Flaxseed .... 8,725 5,580 ‘+s oe 





Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Oct. 23 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 182,000 (86,000) bus; corn, 
43,000 (4,250,000); oats, none (none); rye, 
24,000 (24,000). 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 

ending Oct. 30, in tons, with comparisons: 
—Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis ... ose soe 89,2390 9,500 
Kansas City .. 475 1,600 4,725 4,150 
Philadelphia .. 420 620 as see 
Mliwaukee .... ier 40 4,320 2,820 
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EXTRA HOUR 









UGH STABILITY 
4 WITH 


1SDOM 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


© 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


«- THE « 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Il. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








Flour Specialists f2e‘hocr* 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 




















eee 


— 
bi ip, The Hallmark 
K) of Quality ] 


¢ PERCY KENT BAG caZ 


FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mis At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 
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feo Mi pial Flouring Mills Co. 







































- NEW SPOKANE "MILL 


»- MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 











ZL 
ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bblis 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CoO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK CITY 
-~ 


mq. 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wasco.”’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 











GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 

















New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 
A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con-- 


66 : 99 
Diamond D trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 











rs Es 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


| BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





_ MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH | 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 











BRANDS 
“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4&2 BALANCED 
: RATIONS 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 
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Canada's 
oldest and largest 


+, S55 
































- % FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
Millers 
% * * 
x Head Office: Oables: 
% 40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
BRANDS: x LONDON, ENGLAND London 
x 
Flour : 
“ a“ 2 
ROYAL HOUSEHOLD : | LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“FAMOUS” x “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
% 
X 
Cereals ‘ 
4 
“OGILVIE OATS” % | TORONTO ELEVATORS Export Flour 
"WHEAT HEARTS” LIMITED INSURANCE 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” x . “© 41l Risks”? 
Grain and Feed | 
, Merchants eng eee a 
2 a Ocean and Lake Insurance 
TH J OG { LV I & F LO U - KA * LL Ss 4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto and Transportation 
§ 3 Million Bushel Elevator—Sarnia , 
COMPANY, LIMITED eM ixport Flour Handling 
HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA Pe See Western Assurance 
Mills at: % Company 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat . * TORONTO, CANADA 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 3 rome 2 ne. oe. F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Recetas a. eee Executed pees rs Toronto, Canada 
a APPLETON & 00x, INC 
Edmon‘ on Ameri t et 
$ Membow ‘Winuipes Grain Exchange, lll J ohn Street, New York 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods pasting Co., Limited 


Cable Address f SEN EW 
IS Ay, A) 










} “HASTINGS” MiNG EY econ onmeanet a 
Montreal eS eo USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, 


ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM 


, 
’ KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 


LONDON, 





> 























The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY 
THREE STARS 


GREAT WEST - 





FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


Be 


BATTLE 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


e 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


STERLING 
CANADA CREAM 


MAITLAND + HURON 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


is 











Sa 








‘\ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


| 











OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


~ JUTE - JUTE 
we BAGS corn 

- BAGS - BAGS 

| COTTON IN CANADA | COTTON 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


A 


—— 

















ey 
James kachardson & bons 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


—, 





= 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 
Cable Address: ““Woumacs"”’ 

















R. C. PRATT 
FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 


68 KING ST. EAST 


Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 





Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. Country Run 





























High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 














Head 

Office- 
Toronto, 
Ontario 
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TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


ee mas. | 
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PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


TORONTO VANCOUVER 





PORT COLBORNE, 


Cable 

Address— 
““Mapleshaw,”’ 
Toronto, 
Canada 


ONTARIO 
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Women for Jobs 











(Continued from page 75.) 

ample in height of seats or benches, in 
weight of products to be handled, ete. 

2—The persons who are to select 
women should have the following qualifi- 
cations: (a) detailed knowledge of the 
jobs to be filled; (b) general knowledge 
of the types of work for which women 
ordinarily are fitted; (c) interest in 
women and belief in their capabilities ; 
(«t) competence in interpreting such tests 

may be used; (e) freedom from per- 
sonal prejudices and ability to inspire 
confidence in the job seeker. 

3—The procedures for selecting wom- 
en should be carefully planned in ad- 
vance, and may well include: (a) pro- 
vision of simple and adequate applica- 
tion blanks; (b) a series of interviews; 
(c) tests rigidly tailored to fit the speci- 
fic job. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KRAFT CHEESE FORMS NEW 
NORTHERN SALES DIVISION 
Curcaco, Int.—The Kraft Cheese Co., 
Chicago, has formed a new northern 





division to handle both production and 

les in the area comprising Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Nebraska and Wyoming. C. M. Peter- 
son, a director of the parent company 
and general manager of the Ward Milk 
Product? Division, will be in charge of 
the new division, headquarters of which 
will be in Minneapolis. Ernest R. 
Waugh, now manager of the Kraft 
branch in that city, will direct the north- 
ern division sales and Forrest R. Nut- 
ting, former sales manager for the Ward 
Milk Products Division, will be in charge 
of national sales of dry milk products 
ind also continue his activities in the 
production field. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CATTLE RAISER 

Lester Dowe, Dowe Machinery & 
K.quipment Co., Atlanta, representative 
of a number of bakery machinery man- 





ufacturers, won two top honors with his 
entries in the Southeastern Fair Cattle 
Show on Sept. 25-Oct. 2, Carlos Nell 
heing named the queen Guernsey, and 
Queen’s Carlos the grand champion bull. 
Mr. Dowe is a widely known member of 
the allied trades and is a past presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Bakers Club. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RESEARCH DIRECTOR 








With an eye to maintaining a strong 
postwar position for the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., Long Island City, N. Y.. 
through continued development of op- 
rations and products, A. S. Thatcher 
has been made Director of Applied 
Research in the general manufacturing 
department. Mr. Thatcher is well 
vrounded in the technical and scientific 
phases of the gompany’s activities. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GIVEN WATCH 

Zinsmaster Breads, Inc., Des Moines. 
lowa, presented a fine Swiss watch to 
Ed Fuller, in appreciation of his con- 
tinued work the past 34 years as driver 
ind distributor of the company prod- 
ucts. The watch was presented at a 
sales meeting by Jack Tod, president 
of the company. Mr. Fuller started 
work for the company when bread was 
delivered by horse drawn vehicles and 
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his day started at 4 a.m. and ended at WY A / 
about 8 p.m. Now with a truck, he VV /P PL 
starts at 7 a.m. and finishes by 1 p.m. (=) 






















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE % 
WITH PAYSEE re} a4 L- eS 
Curtis L. Peterson, formerly advertis- _—fug SN QN &) 


ing director of the Edw. Katzinger Co., x 


Chicago, has joined the staff of Robert 
B. Paysee Associates, Chicago, national 
sales organization. Mr. Peterson was 
recently honorably discharged from the 
army, in which he enlisted a year and 
a half ago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHAIRMAN 

Charles F. Bliss, secretary, National 
Biscuit Co., who has accepted chairman- 


le ein: iss ba tl scott 

‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 
Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 

Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 
ship of the baked goods division of the 
New York Committee of the National popepaepet UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 
War Fund, reports that contributions Duluth, Minnesota 
are coming in actively for the $17,000,- 
000 to be raised locally for the work of 
18 major war-related organizations. 





J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. Stvertson, Secretary 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HONEY CROP LARGER 
Wasuincron, D. C.—About 191,234,- AE yD 
000 Ibs of honey will be produced in 
1943, the Department of Agriculture esti- 


mates. The crop is about 8% larger 
than the poor production of 1942 and 


13% less than the record hunts ane of Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


1941. Conditions were not ideal for 








honey production this year, so efforts ALSO SEMOLINAS 

to turn out a record crop were not 

successful. 

an ae THE STAFF OF LIFE CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 
The female of the species may be CROOKSTON, MINN. 


deadlier than the male, but she’s a 





lot more careful of herself when she’s 





on the job doing her share of war work. 


The 1943 edition of “Accident Facts,” Ex Cc e p t i oO n al B a k e r VY Fl oO u r ‘ 


the National Safety Council’s statistical 
yearbook, shows that approximately 350 WwW 

women died last year as a result of T ELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
occupational injuries, as compared with 
300 in 1940, the pre-war year. This is THE Aa Se See ene co. 

a relatively small casualty list, the coun- ‘ : 

cil sald. la view of the tremendous tn- Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


crease in the number of women engaged 





in war work. An increase in the fem- 


ange ie) ren is ee this year, The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
as women take over more and more COMPANY LIMITED FLOUR MILLERS 


hazardous jobs. But a very consider- 








‘ e an ; 462 Oountry Elevators Cable Address: Established 
able rise will be necessary before the Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,600 Bus. “‘Mopane’ 1894 
women's fatality toll approaches any- Grain Exchange, Winnipeg Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


where near that of men. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


wigs card et GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


bread daily 


neuvers, according to Major . W. Me- FLOUR MILLERS ‘ 
eS ee re Flour Millers 


Cormic k, bakery commander, SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
on recent maneuvers of the Second Army ; 


CaBLE AppRESs, *‘GILLESPIE,”’ SypNry Cables: ‘GLUTEN,’ Melbourne 











in Tennessee. 
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CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


‘ees @ « ,aeeeete rk 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers . 


COTTON 
BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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You can try “Big Jo” 
either of his brothers “Chief 
Jo” or “Diamond Jo” and 
you'll find them all skilled, 
y \ reliable workers. They come 
¥\from good heritage — select 
wheat of pretested baking 
quality. 

The “Jo” family has an ex- 
cellent reputation in many 
plants just like your own — 
a reputation built upon de- 
pendable performance. Let 
us introduce you to: 


Big Jo—Fancy short patent 
Diamond Jo standard bakers’ patent 
Chief Jo—High protein 


ve!) 


1 


i\ ) | 
¥ ae q bk 


and sister *"Josie”’—strong, fancy clear 


THE 
BIG JO 
FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 
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He InvicaTeE 
ua SOURCES OF 


COUNTRY ELEVATORS 














A cmE~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 











Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























COULD BE 


Bob—Is it best to lie on the right 
side? 
Phil—If you’re on the right side it 
often isn’t necessary to lie at all. 
¥ ¥ 
COURTESY 
“I gave the editor a poem and told 
him that I wanted no remuneration for 
the poem I gave him—that I was merely 
presenting it as a compliment.” 
“What did he say?” 
“He said, ‘Permit me to return the 
compliment,’ ” 
¥ ¥ 
PROMOTED 
that!” exclaimed the 
“they’ve promoted our 
They’ve 


“Just fancy 
proud _ mother, 
son for hitting the sergeant! 
made him a court martial!” 

¥ ¥ 
CHOOSEY 

“Does your wife help you choose your 
clothes?” 

“No. She only picks the pockets.” 

¥ ¥ 
oH, on! 
Enos—You ought to buy a trunk. 
Barter—What for, pray tell me? 
Enos—Why, to put your clothes in. 
What, go naked? 


Barter and me 


¥Y ¥ 


SHE HAD HIM WRONG 


Woman.—I want to know how much 
money my husband drew out of this 
bank last week. 

Teller.—Sorry, madam. I can’t give 
you that information. 

Woman.—Well, aren’t you the paying 
teller? 

Teller—Yes, madam, but I’m not the 
telling payer. 


¥ ¥ 
HASN’T KICKED YET 

“Does that horse ever kick you, sol- 
dier?” 

“No, sir, he ain’t yet. But he fre- 
quently kicks the place where I recent- 
ly was at."—Army Times. 

¥ Y¥ 
NEXT STEP 

He.—I see you're closing your eyes 
when I kiss you. What’ll you do next? 

She.—Yawn. 

¥ ¥ 
JUST THE OPPOSITE 

“What did you join up for?” 

“I’m not married and I love war. 
What did you join up for?” 

“For the same reason as you—only 
just the opposite!” 

¥ ¥ 
GET THE DOCTOR 

M.P.—Five rookies have broken out! 

Sarge.—Did you get the captain? 

M.P.—No, I got the doctor—I think 
it’s measles. 
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Mennel 











Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 


MAINSPRING 


DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO bead U. s. A. 








Mennel 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
7 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS ~ 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


a 











‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
age : a of central western Kan- 

secures most of its wheat 
y =e wy from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,”’ Thornton Hough 
Cheshire 


LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©. 3. 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


©. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFeacH,” London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PxiLiP,’’ Dundee 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoventTRY,” London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 

and FLOUR 
Corys’ Building 
57/59 St. ney Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 








Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address ‘“Feastanco,” 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
London. 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,” Glasgow 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 





We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 























I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. GENERAL BAKING COMPANY Pieur BRE Agente CAKE FLOUR 
Minneapolis, Minn. 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY Produce Exchange NEW YORK 99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 
rE LLY Aourco KNIGHTON -FLOUR DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
ZXLU AN ‘ Broker and Merchandiser GRAIN CO. 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





FOR FLOUR: 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 





DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 














ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


960 Montana 


CHICAGO, Il. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK x 





3 25 Beaver Street 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceases 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 





500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 














JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 


Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘ AMBERMILCO” 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 

Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 


PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
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WHEN THE MILLER MEETS THE PUBLIC 
THROUGH THE BAKER 


When a baker builds up an increasingly prosperous business on high quality 





bread, he becomes an increasingly valuable customer to the miller who pro- 
duces a high quality white flour. 


The American public demands a high standard for its white bread, and it 





is vital both to baker and miller to insure the maintenance of that standard. 
That means the public must be offered rich white bread, made from bril- 
liantly white, well-matured flour, enriched with essential nutrients. The 
production of such flour is assured by the use of Novadelox, Agene and 
N-RICHMENT-.-A. 
If you are not taking full advantage of these products 
now, a W&T specialist will be glad to work with you in 


applying them. NA. 102 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 





























General Mills, dnc. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 





MINNEAPOLIS, IS, MINNESOTA, U.S.A. 





G. CULLEN THOMAS 
VICE PRESIDENT 
DIRECTOR PRODUCTS CONTROL 


September 11, 1943 
To The Baking Industry: 


In these days when a multitude of problems confront the baking 
industry, we in General Mills feel our responsibility to you very 
keenly. Stated briefly, the most important part of that responsi- 
bility, as we see it, is to maintain beyond question the quality 
of General Mills flours. By so doing we can make a definite 
contribution to efficient shop operation and thereby help you to 
produce the kind of baked products people like so that you may 
permanently retain a goodly portion of the increased business you 
now command. 

















The baking industry stands today on the threshold of its greatest 
opportunity. Enrichment has brought to the baker's products, long 
recognized as outstanding energy foods, the enviable status of a 
protective food as well. Enrichment has focused on the baker's 
products the favorable attention of those who are shaping the 
nation's eating habits--government agencies--nutritionists-- 
doctors--home economists--dietitians--teachers. This influential 
group has with very few exceptions whole-heartedly and actively 
endorsed Enriched Bread as worthy of a larger and a more important 
place in the American diet. 

















Consumer buying habits which work to the baker's advantage are 
being established. These buying habits may well become fixed to 
the extent that they will carry through after the war PROVIDED 
THE QUALITY OF THE BAKED PRODUCTS PURCHASED NOW IS PLEASING TO 
THE CONSUMER. 













Realizing that the quality of your finished baked goods reflects 
to a marked degree the quality of your basic raw material---your 
flour---we want you to know that we recognize the tremendous 
importance of dependable flour in your operations today. We want 
you to know, too, that we in General Mills are pledged to utilize 
every facility at our command to maintain for you in our flours 
the outstanding, dependable quality required to produce finished 
baked products so good, so attractive to the consumer, that you 
may retain the advantages you now enjoy. 

















Sincerely yours, 


Vice President 
Director of Products Control 













General Mills, Ine. 
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